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EXTRACTS FROM THE LOG OF A PRIVATEER’S-MAN A 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. 
First Extract. 


We Cruise off Hispaniola—Capture a French Ship—Continue our Cruise 
—Make a Nocturnal Attack upon a Rich Planter’s Dwelling—Are repulsed 


with Loss. 
To Mrs. Williams, of Dol-y-Mynynlyn. 


RresPEcCTED Mapa, 

In compliance with your request I shall now transcribe from the 
journal of my younger days some portions of my adventurous life. 
When I wrote, I painted the feelings of my heart without reserve, and I 
shall not alter one word. As I know you wish to learn what passed then, 
and not what my thoughts are now, I shall no longer preface, but com- 
mence with a narrative of a cruise off Hispaniola, in the Revenge priva- 
teer. 

The Revenge mounted fourteen guns, and was commanded by a Cap- 
tain Weatherall, a very noted privateer’s-man, One morning at daybreak 
we discovered a vessel from the mast-head, and immediately made all sail 
in chase, crowding every stitch of canvas. As we ne: her we made 
her out to be a large ship, deeply laden, and we imagined that she 
would be an easy prize, but as we saw her hull more out of the water she 
proved to be well armed, having a full tier of guns fore and aft. As it 
was proved, she was a vessel of 600 tons burden, and mounted twenty- 
four guns, from St. Domingo, bound to France. 

She had been chartered by a French gentleman, and a most gallant 
fellow we found him, who had acquired a large fortune in the West 
Indies, and was then going home, having embarked on board his whole 
property, as well as his wife and his only son, a youth of about seven- 
teen. As soon as he discovered what we were, and the impossibility of 
escape from so fast a sailing vessel as the Revenge, he resolved to fight 
us to the last. Indeed, he iol every thing to fight for ; his whole pro- 
perty, his wife and his only child, his own liberty, and perhaps life, were 
all at stake, and he had every motive that coul stimulate a man, As 
we subsequently learnt, he had great difficulty in inspiring the crew with 
an equal resolution, and it was not until he had engaged to pay them 
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the value of half the cargo provided they succeeded in beating us off, 
and foreing their way im safety to France, that he could rouse ‘ime to 
their duty. 

Won by his example, for he told them that he did not desire any man 
to do more than he would do himself, and perhaps more induced by his 
generous offer, the French crew declared they would support him to 
the last, and went cheerfully to their guns and prepared for action, 
When we were pretty near to him, he shave ned sail ready for the com- 
bat, having tenderly forced his wite down below to await in agony the 
issue of a ‘battle on which depended every thing so dear to her. The re- 
solute bearing of the vessel, and the cool intrepidity with which they had 
hove to to await us, made us also prepare on our side for a combat which 
we knew would be severe. Although she was superior to us in guns, yet 
the Revenge being wholly fitted for war, we had many advantazes, i in- 
dependently of our being very superior in men. Some few chase guns 
were fired during our ap proae h, when having ranged up alongside of her, 
we exchanged broadsides for half an hour, after which our captain deter- 
mined upon boarding her. We ran our vessel alongside, and attempted to 
throw our men on board, but met with a stout resistance. The French gen- 
tleman, who was at the head of his men, with his own hand killed two of 
our stoutest seamen, and mortally wounded a third, and encouraged by 
his example, his people fought with such resolution, that after a severe 
struggle we were obliged to give it up, and retreat precipitately into our 
own vessel, leaving eight or ten of our shipmates in their blood. 

Our captain, who had not boarded with us, was much enraged at our de- 
feat, stigmatising us as cowards for allowing ourselves to be driven from a 
deck upon which we had obtained a footing ; he called us to renew the 
combat, and leading the way, he was the first on board of the vessel, 
and was engaged hand to hand with the brave French gentleman, who 
had already made = slaughter among our men. Brave and expert 
with his weapon as Captain W eatherall undoubtedly was, he for once 
found rather more than a match in his antagonist ; he was slightly 
wounded and would, I suspect, have had the worst of this hand to hand 
conflict, had not the whole of our erew, who had now gained the deck, 
and were rushing forward, separated him from his opponent. Out-num- 
bered and over- -matched, the French erew fought most resolutely, but not- 
withstanding their exertions, and the gallant conduct of their leader, 
we succeeded in driving them back to the quarterdeck of the vessel. 
Here the combat was renewed with the greatest obstinacy, they striving 
to maintain this their last hold, and we exerting ourselves to complete 
our conquest. The Frenchmen could retreat no further, and our fore- 
most men were impelled against them by those behind them crowding on 
to share in the combat. Retreat being cut off, the French struggled with 
all the animosity and rage of mingled hate and despair; while we, infu- 
riated at the obstinate resistance, were filled with vengeance and a thirst. 
for blood. Wedged into one mass, we grappled together, for there was 
no room for fair fighting, seeking each other's hearts with shortened wea- 
pons, struggling and falling together on the deck, rolling among the dead 
and the dying, or trodden ender foot by the others who still maintained 
the combat with unabated fury. 

Numbers at last prevailed; we had gained a dear-bought victory— 
we were masters of the deck, we had struck the colours, and were reco- 
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vering our lost breaths after this very severe contest, and thought ourselves 
in full possession of the ship; but it proved otherwise. ‘The first lieute- 
nant of the privateer and six of us, had dashed down the companion, 
and were entering the cabin in search of plunder, when we found op- 
posed to our entrance, the gallant French gentleman, supported by his 
son, the captain of the vessel, and five of the French sailors ; behind them 
was the 'rench gentleman’s wife, to whose protection they had devoted 
themselves. The lieutenant who headed us, offered them quarter, but 
stung to madness at the prospect of ruin and captivity which awaited 
him, the gentleman treated the offer with contempt, and rushing forward 
attacked our lieutenant, beating down his guard, and was just about to 
pierce him with the lunge which he made, when I fired my pistol at 
him to save the life of my officer. The ball entered his heart, and 
thus died one of the bravest men I ever encountered. His son at 
the same time was felled to the deck with a pole-axe, when the re- 
mainder threw themselves down on the deck, and cried for quarter. 
So enraged were our men at this renewal of the combat, that it re- 
quired all the efforts and authority of the lieutenant to prevent them 
from completing the massacre by taking the lives of those who no 
longer resisted. But who could paint the condition of that unhappy 
lady who had stood a witness of the horrid secene—her eyes blasted with 
the sight of her husband slain before her face, her only son groaning on 
the deck and weltering in his blood ; and she left alone, berett of all that 
was dear to her; stripped of the wealth she was that morning mistress 
of, now a widow, perhaps childless, a prisoner, a beggar, and in the 
hands of lawless ruffians, whose hands were reeking with her husband's 
and offspring’s blood, at their merey, and exposed to every evil which 
must befall a beautiful and unprotected female from those - were <le- 
void of all principle, all pity, and all fear! Well might the frantic crea- 
ture rush, as she did, upon our weapons, and seek that death which 
would have been a mercy and a blessing. With difficulty we prevented 
her from injuring herself, and after a violent struggle nature yielded, 
and she sank down in a swoon on the body of her husband, dabbling her 
clothes and hair in the gore which floated on the cabin-deck. This scene 
of misery shocked even the actors in it. Our sailors, accustomed as they 
were to blood and rapine, remained silent and immovable, resting upon 
their weapons, their eyes fixed upon the unconscious form of that un- 
happy lady. 

The rage of battle was now over, our passions had subsided, and we 
felt ashamed of our conquest purchased with such unutterable anguish. 
The noise of this renewed combat had brought down the captain ; he 
ordered the lady to be taken away from this scene of horror, and to be 
carefully mndel in his own cabin ; the wound of the son, who was found 
still alive, was immediately dressed, and the prisoners were secured, I 
returned on deck, still oppressed with the scene I had witnessed, and 
when I looked round me, I beheld the deck strewed with the dead 
and dying—victors and vanquished indiscriminately mixed up together 
—the blood of both nations meeting on the deck and joining their 
streams. I could not help putting the question to myself, “Can 
this be right and lawful—all this carnage to obtain the property of 
others, and made legal by the quarrels of kings? Reason, religion, 
and humanity, answered, “ No,” 
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[ remained uneasy and dissatisfied, and felt as if I were a mur- 
derer; and then I thought how this property, thus wrested from its 
former possessor, who might, if he had retained it, have done much good 
with it, would now be squandered away in riot and dissipation, in pur- 
chasing crime and administering to de baue hery. Iwas young then, and 
felt so disgusted and so angry with myself and every body else, that if I 
had been in England I probably should never again have } put my foot on 
board of a privateer. 

But e mploy ment prevented my thinking; the decks had to be cleaned, 
the bodies thrown overboard, the blood was shed from the white planks, the 
wounded to be removed, and their hurts dressed, the rigging and other 
damages to be repaired, and when all this had been done we made sail for 
Jamaica with our prize. Our eaptain, who was as kind and gentle to the 
vanquished as he was brave and resolute in action, endeavoured by all the 
means he could think of to soften the captivity and sufferings of the 
lady. Her clothes, jewels, and every thing belonging to her, were pre- 
served untouched ; he would not even allow her trunks to be searched, 
and would have secured for her even all her husband's personal effects, 
but the erew had seized upon them as plunder, and refused to deliver 
them up. Tam almost ashamed to say that the sword and watch of her 
husband fell to my lot, and whether from my wearing the sword, or from 
having seen me fire the pistol which had “killed him, the lady always 
exp ressed her abhorrence of me whenever I entered her presence. 
Her son recovered slowly from his wound, and on our arrival at Port 
Roy al, was pe rmitted by the admiral to be sent to the King’s Hospital, and 
the lady, who was most tenderly attached to him, went on shore and 
remained at the Hospital to attend upon him. IT was glad when she was 
gone, for I knew how much cause she had for her hatred of me, and I 
could not see her without remorse. As soon as we had completed our 
repairs, filled up our provisions and water, we sailed upon another cruise 
which was not so successful, as you will presently perceive. 

For five or six weeks we cruised without success, and our people began 
to grumble, when one morning our boats in shore off Hispaniola surprised 
2 small schooner. A negro who was among the prisoners offered to con- 
dit ret us through the woods by night to the house of a very rich planter, 
which was situated about three miles from a small bay, and at a consider- 
able distance from the other plantations. He asserted that we might 
there get very valuable plunder, and, moreover, obtain a large ransom 
for the planter and his family, besides bringing away as many of the negro 
slaves as we p! leased. 

Our captain, who was tired of his ill-suecess, and who hoped to pro- 
cure pr ovisions also, which we very much wanted, consented to the 
negro's proposal, and standing down ‘abreast of the bay, which was on the 
Bight of Lugan, he ran in at dark, and anchoring close to the shore, we 
landed with forty men, and, guided by the negro, we proceeded 
throuch the woods to the house. “The negro was tied fast to one of. our 
stoutest and best men, for fear he should give us the slip. It was a 
bright moonlight, and we soon arrived, and surrounding the house, 
forced our way in without opposition. Having secured the negroes in the 
outhouses, and placed | cuards over them, and videttes on the look-out to 
give timely notice of any surprise, we proceeded to our work of plunder. 
The family, consisting of the old planter and his wife, and his three 
daughters, two of them very beautiful, was secured in one room. No 
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words can express their terror at thus finding themselves so suddenly in 
the power of a set of ruffians, from whose brutality they anticipated every 
evil. Indeed the horrid excesses committed by the privateers’-men when 
they landed on the coast, fully justified their fears, for as this system of 
marauding is considered the basest of all modern warfare, no quarter is 
ever given to those who are taken in the attempt. In return, the pri- 
vateers’-men hesitate at no barbarity when engaged in such enterprises. 

Dumb with astonishment and terror, the old couple sat in silent agony, 
while the poor girls, who had more evils than death to fear, drowned in 
their tears, fell at the captain’s feet and embraced his knees, conjuring 
him to spare and protect them from his men. 

Captain Weatherall, who was, as I have before stated, a generous and 
humane man, raised them up, assuring them on his word that they should 
receive uo msult, and as his presence was necessary to direct the motions of 
his people, he selected me, as younger and less brutal than most of his 
crew, as a guard over them, menacing me with death if I allowed any 
man to enter the room until he returned, and ordering me to defend them 
with my life from all insults. I was then young and full of enthusiasm ; 
my heart was kind, and I was pure in comparison with the major portion 
of those with whom I was associated. 

[ was delighted with the office confided to me, and my heart leaped at 
having so honourable an employment. I endeavoured by every means 
in my power to dissipate their terrors and soothe these anxious minds, 
but while I was thus employed, an Irish seaman, distinguished even 
amongst our crew for his atrocities, came to the door, and would have 
forced his entrance. I instantly opposed him, urging the captain’s most 
positive commands; but having obtained a sight of the young females, 
he swore with a vile oath that he would soon find out whether a boy like 
me was able to oppose him, and finding that I would not give way, he at- 
tacked me fiercely. Fortunately, I had the advantage of position, and 
supported by the justice of my cause, I repelled him with success. But 
he renewed the attack, while the poor young women awaited the issue of 
the combat with trembling anxiety—a combat on which depended, in all 
probability, their honours and their lives. At last I found myself very 
hard pushed, for I had received a wound on my sword arin, and I drew 
a pistol from my belt with gny left-hand, and fired it, wounding him in 
the shoulder. Thus disabled, and fearing at the same time that the re- 
port would bring back the captain, whom he well knew would not be 
trifled with, he retired from the door vowing vengeance. I then turned 
to the young women who had witnessed the conflict in breathless suspense, 
encircled in the arms of the poor old couple, who had rushed towards 
them at the commencement of the fray, offering them their useless 
shelter. Privateer’s-man as I was, I could not refrain from tears at the 
scene. I again attempted to reassure them, pledged myself in the most 
solemn manner to forfeit my life if necessary for their protection, and they 
in some degree regained their confidence. They observed the blood 
trickling down my fingers from the wound which I had received, and the 
poor girls stained their handkerchiefs with it in the attempts to staunch 
the flow. 

But this scene was soon interrupted by an alarm. It appeared that 
a negro had contrived to escape and to alarm the country. They had 
collected together from the other plantations, and our party being, as is 
usually the case when plunder is going on, very negligent, the videttes 
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were surprised, and had hardly time to escape and apprise us of our dan- 
ger. There was not a moment to be lost; our safety depended upon an 
immediate retreat. The captain collected all hands, and while he was 
getting them together that the retreat might be made in good order, 
the old planter who, by the report of the fire-arms and the bustle and 
confusion without, guessed what had taken place, pressed me to remain 
with them, urging the certainty of our being overpowered, and the merci- 
less consequences which would ensue. He pledged himself with his 
fingers crossed in the form of the crucifix, that he would procure me 
safe quarter, and that I should ever enjoy his protection and friendship. 
I refused him kindly but firmly, and he sighed and said no more. The 
o'd lady put a ring on my finger, which she took from her own hand, and 
kissing my forehead, told me to look at that ring, and continue to do 
good and act nobly as I had just done. 

I waved my hand, for I had no time even to take the proffered hands 
of the young ones, and hastened to join my shipmates already on the 
retreat, and etchanging shots with our pursuers. We were harassed by 
a multitude, but they were a mixed company of planters, mulattoes, and 
slaves, and not half of them armed, and we easily repelled their attacks, 
whenever they came to close quarters. Their violent animosity, how- 
ever, against us and our eyil doings, induced them to follow us close at 
our heels, keeping up a galling irregular fire, and endeavouring to detain 
us until we might be overpowered by their numbers, every minute in- 
creasing, for the whole country had been raised, and were flocking in. 
This our captain was well aware of, and therefore made all the haste that he 
could, without disturbing the regularity of his retreat, to where our boats 
were lying, as should they be surprised and cut off, our escape would have 
been impossible. Notwithstanding all his care, several of our men were 
separated by us from the intricacies of the wood, or from wounds which 
they had received, and which prevented them from keeping up with us. At 
last, after repelling many attacks, each time more formidable than the 
preceding, we gained our boats, and embarking with the greatest 
precipitation, we put off for the schooner. The enemy emboldened by our 
Hight, flocked down in great numbers to the water’s edge, and we had 
the mortification to hear our stragglers, who had been captured, im- 
ploring for mercy, but groans and then silewce too plainly informed us 
that mercy had been denied. 

Captain Weatherall was so enraged at the loss of his men that he or- 
dered us to pull back and attack the enemy on the beach, but we conti- 
nued to pull for the schooner, regardless of his threats and entreaties. A 
panic had seized us all, as well it might. We even dreaded the ill- 
aimed and irregular fire which they poured upon us, which under other 
circumstances would have occasioned only laughter. The schooner 
had been anchored only two hundred yards from the beach, and 
we were soon on board. They continued to fire from the shore, and the 
balls passed over us. We put a spring upon our cable, and warped our 
broadside to the beach, and loading every gun with grape and cannister, 
we poured a whole broadside upon our assailants. From the shrieks and 
cries, the carnage must have been very great. The men would have re- 
loaded and fired again, but the captain forbade them, saying, we have 
done too much already. Ithought so too. He then ordered the anchor 
to be weighed, and with a fresh land-breeze, we were soon far away from 
this unlucky spot. 
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DEATH AND THE RUFFIANS. 
A TALE FROM CHAUCER, 
By Leien Hunr. 


AraumeNnt.—Three dissolute wretches, mad with excess, go forth to kill Death— 
They meet him in the guise of an old man, and are informed by himself where 
they may find him—Continuing their search they come upon a great heap of 
gold, which turns out to be the destruction of all three. 


The bare outline of this striking and very complete story is in the old Italian 
collection of tales, called the “Cento Novelle Antiche;” but the colouring and 
treatment belong to the great poet, whose verses no moderniser could venture to 
recast, except in the reverential and apologetical hope of helping to extend his 
name, and inducing more readers to become acquainted with the originals. 


In Flanders once there liv’d a company 

Of foolish youth, a lawless set of three, 

That, haunting every place of foul repute, 

And giddy with the din of harp and lute, 

Went dancing, and sat dicing, day and night, 

And eat and drank beyond their nature’s might, 
And thus upon the devil’s own altar laid 

The bodies and the souls that God had made. 

So frightfully they swore at every word, 

They seem’d to think the Jews had spar’d our Lord, 
That tore his body ; and the worse they swore, 

And scoff’d, and sinn’d, they did but laugh the more. 
Their doors were ever turning on the pin, 

With singing-girls and fruit-girls coming in, 

Sellers of cakes and such like; every one 

A devil's own help, to see his business done, 

And kindle and blow the fires of wickedness 

Out of the cursed fuel of excess. 


These wretches, who had lost one night at play, 
Were drinking still by the sad light of day, 
When hearing a bell go for some one dead, 
They swore, and call'd the vintner’s boy and said, 
“ Who’s he that has become cold meat to-night ? 


Go, ask his name; and see you bring it right.” 


“ Nay,” said the boy, “ ye know him, sirs, full well; 
A big-mouth’d, red-hair’d man; ye call'd him Hell. 
Last evening he was sitting, bolt upright, 

Too drunk to speak, when in there came a wight 
Whom men call Death, that slayeth high and low, 
And with his staff he fell’d him at a blow, 

And so, without one word, betook him hence.— 
He hath slain heaps, during the pestilence.— 
And, sirs, they say, the boldest man had best 
Beware how he invite so grim a guest, 

Or be prepar’d to meet him, night and day;— . 
’Tis what, long since, I’ve heard my mother say.” 
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Death and the Ruffians. 


“ Aye,” quoth the vintner, “ every word you hear 
Is true as gospel. He hath slain this year, 
Not a mile hence, over against Church-lane, 
Both old and young, knight, yeoman, priest, and swain. 
I trow his dwelling must ‘be nigh the place; 
God grant we meet not with his dreadful face.” 


“God grant a fig’s end,” exclaim’d one; “ how now! 
Who feareth his old jowl 2? By God, I vow 
To hunt the villain out, by stile and street. 
Let’s pledge our word, we three, and go and meet 
This rascal, this false thief, and stop his breath 
This very night, and be the death of Death.” 


The word was pledg’d; the ruffians, raging hot 
With loss and drink, set out for that same spot 
The viatner spoke of, stagg’ring as they went, 
And roaring oaths, in which they tore and rent 
The body of the Lord ; and all their breath 
They gather'd then, and shouted, “ Death to Death!” 


The drunkards had not gone full half a mile, 
When as they were about to cross a stile, 
They met a poor old man, who gave them way, 
And bow’d, and said, “God save ye, sirs, I pray.” 


The foremost, with an air *twixt clown and earl 
For dignity of wrath, cried, “ How now, churl ? 
Why art thou thus wrapp'd up, all save thy face ? 
W hy liv’st so long, in such a sorry case ?” 


The old man began looking steadfastly 
Upon the speaker's visage, eye to eye, 
And said, “ Because I cannot find a man, 
Though I should walk from here to Uindostan, 
No, not the poorest man, nor the least sage, 

Who would exchange his youth for mine old age ; 
And therefore must I keep mine old age still, 
As long as it shall please the Almighty’s will. 
Death will not take me, sirs, for all my prayers; 
And thus, alas! [| roam with my white hairs, 
And on the ground, which is my mother’s gate, 
I knock with mine old staff, early and late, 
And say to her, Dear mother, let me in. 

Lo! how I vanish, flesh, and blood, and skin. 
Alas! when shall I rest my weak old head ? 
Mother, full gladly would I change the bed 

In which I have so long a watcher been, 

Yea, for a hair-cloth shroud to wrap me in. 

But yet to me she will not do that grace ; 

For which full pale and wrinkled is my face. 
But, sirs, in you it is no courtesy 

To mock an old man, whosoe’er he be, 

Much less a harmless man in deed and word. 
The scripture, as in church ye may have heard, 
Saith, ‘ To an old man, hoar upon his head, 

Ye shall bow down.’ Therefore let this be said 
By poor me now ;—Unto an old man do 

Nought that ye wish might not be done to you 
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In your own age, should ye so long remain. 
So God be with you, sirs, by hill and plain. 
1 must go onward, where I have to go.” 


* Nay, nay, old churl : by God, thou shalt not so,” 
Cried t’other, as the sire had fain been gone ; 
‘* Thou partest not so lightly, by Saint John. 
Thou spak’st but now of that false villain, Death, 
That stoppeth here a world of honest breath. 
‘Tell us, as surely as thou art his spy, 
Where we may find him ; or by Calvary, 
And Absalom, and all the crows i’ the air, 
We'll hang thee up by thine own canting hair. 
Thou art his harbourer, thou false old thief, 
Hating and slaying all in the green leaf.” 


** Sirs,” quoth the sire, “since ye'll have no delay 
In finding Death, turn up this crooked way ; 
For in that wood [ left him ; and he'll shrink 
From no man’s sight, whatever ye may think. 
See ye that oak? ’tis there ye’ll meet with Death: 
And so the Lord, that gave up his sweet breath 
To save us all, mend you,” said the old man. 


Fast as they could for drink, the villains ran, 
And reach’d the oak ; and there, with wonder, found 
Of florins of fine gold, right plump and round, 
Well nigh a good eight bushel. What a sight! 
Judge if the search for Death seem'd half so bright! 
Down by the hoard they sat them ; and the worst 
Of all the three was he that spoke the first. 


“God's life!” quoth he; “ here’s treasure! here’s a day! 
Hush ,—look about.—- Now hark to what I say. 
This store, that luck hath sent us, boys—ho! ho! 
As freely as it came, shall it not go? 
By God, it shall ; and precious nights we'll spend. 
Who thought friend Death could make so good an end! 
But now, sirs, how to get the gold away ? 
That’s the first thing. It can’t be done by day, 
For fear of those infernal thieves that pry 
In every body’s bundle going by. 
Wherefore | hold that we draw lots, and he 
To whom it falls, betake him suddenly 
To town, and bring us victuals here, and wine, 
Two keeping watch, till all the three can dine; 
And then at night, to whatsoever hold 
Be deem’'d the best, we'll take the glorious gold.” 


The lots are drawn, the youngest rogue sets off, 
And then spake one, after a little cough :— 
“Thou knowest well, we two are of one mind; 

Is it not so? and he but a mean hind. 

’Twas always so. We were the merry men, 

And he the churl and sot. Well, mark me then. 
This heap of money, ravishing to see, —__ 
Is straightway to be shar’d amongst us three; 
Nevertheless, if I could shape it so, — 

That straightway it were shar'd betwixt us two, 
Were it not doing a friend’s turn to thee ?” 
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“ Ay, faith,” said t’other, “could the thing so be : 
But how? He left the gold here with us two ; 
He'll soon return;—what can we say or do?” 

“Shall it be counsel !” said the first. “Suppose 
I tell thee what, wilt swear to keep it close ?” 


The otherswore. “ Then,” argued he, “ ’tis done 
As easily as counting two to one. 
He sitteth down; thou risest as in jest, 
And while thou tumblest with him, breast to breast, 
I draw my dirk, and thrust him in the side. 
Thine follows mine ; and then we two divide 
The lovely gold. What say’st thou, dearest friend ? 
Lord! of our dicing there should be no end.” 


The friend agreed. ‘The journeyer to the town 
Meantime had in his breast roll’d up and down 
The beauty of the florins new and bright. 
“ Christ Lord!” thought he ; “what it 1 had a right 
To all this treasure, my own self alone! 
There’s not a living man beneath the throne 
Of God, that should be half so blest as 1.” 
And thus he ponder'd, till the Enemy, 
The Fiend, who found his nature nothing loth, 
Whisper'd him, “ Poison them :—they’re villains both. 
Sometimes they cheat thee; sometimes beat thee ; oft 
Carp at thy brains. Prove now, whose brains are soft !"” 


With speed a shop he seeketh, where is sold 
Poison for vermin ; and a tale hath told 
Of rats and polecats that molest his fowl. 
“Sir,” quoth the shopman, “ God so save my soul, 
As thou shalt have a thing so pure and strong, 
To slay the knaves who do thy poultry wrong, 
That were the hugest creature on God’s earth 
To taste it, stricken would be all his mirth 
From out his heart, and life from out his sense, 
Ere he could drag his body a mile hence.” 


The cursed wretch, too happy to delay, 
Grasping the box of poison, took his way 
To the next street, and bought three flasks of wine ; 
And two he drugg’'d, against his friends should dine, 
And with a mark secured the harmless one, 
To drink at night-time till his work was done ; 
For all that night he look’d to have no sleep, 
So well he meant to stow his golden heap. 
And so, thrice arm’d, and full of murderous glee, 
Back to the murderous two returneth he. 


What needeth more ? for even as their plan 
Had shap'd his death, right so hath died the man ; 
And even as the flasks in train were set, 

His heirs and scorners fell into the net. 


“ Ace thrown,” said one, smiling a smile full grim ; 
“ Now for his wine, and then we'll bury him.” 


_And seizing the two flasks, each held his breath, 
W ith eyes to heav’n, and deep he drank his death. 
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IV. 
THE PIT. 


So bewildered was the poor iron-merchant by the strange and terrible 
events that had befallen him, that, though released by the two masked 
attendants, who left him, as before related, to seize Gasied Paston, he 
felt utterly incapable of exertion, and would probably have made no 
effort to regain his freedom, if his coat had not been vigorously plucked 
behind, while a low voice urged him to fly. Glancing in the direction 
of the friendly speaker, he could just discern a diminutive object standing 
within the entrance of a side passage, and reared up against the wall so 
as to be out of sight of Rougemont and his attendants. It was the 
monkey—or rather Old Parr—who, continuing to tug violently at his 
coat, at last sueceeded in drawing him backwards into the passage, and 
then grasping his hand tightly, hurried him along it. The passage was 
wholly unlighted, but Mr. Thorneyeroft could perceive that it was ex- 
ceedingly circuitous, and winded round like a maze. 

“Where are you taking me?” he inquired, attempting to stop. 

“Ask no questions,” rejoined the dwarf, pulling him along. “Do 
you want to be captured, and shut up in a cell for the rest of your life?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Thorneycroft, accelerating his movements, 
“T hope there’s no chance of it.” ; 

“'There’s every chance of it,” rejoined Old Parr. “If you're taken 
you'll share Auriol’s fate.” 

" “Oh, Lord! I hope not,” groaned the iron-merchant. “I declare you 
frighten me so much that you take away all power of movement. I 
shall drop in a minute.” 

“Come along, I say,” screamed the dwarf. “TI hear them close be- 
hind us.” 

And as he spoke, shouts, and the noise of rapidly-approaching foot- 
steps enue along the passage. 

“T can’t stir another step,” gasped the iron-merchant. “ I’m com- 


pletely done. Better yield at once.” é 
“ What, without a struggle?” cried the dwarf, tauntingly. “ Think 


of your daughter, and let her thought nerve your heart. She is lost for 
ever, if you don’t get out of this accursed place.” 
“She is lost for ever as it is,” cried the iron-merchant, despairingly. 
“ No—she may yet be saved,” rejoined the dwarf. ‘Come on—come 


on—they are close behind us.” 
And it was evident from the increased clamour, that their pursuers 


were upon them. ; 

Roused by the imminence of the danger, and by the hope of rescuing 
his daughter, Mr. Thorneycroft exerted all his energies, and sprang 
forward, A little farther on, they were stopped by a door. It was 
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closed ; and venting his disappointment in a scream, the dwarf searched 

i for the handle, but could not find it. 
it “ We are entrapped—we shall be caught,” he cried, “ and then woe to 
both of us. Fool that I was to attempt your preservation. Better | 
Tt had left you to rot in a dungeon than hs incurred Rougemont’s dis- 
pleasure.” 

The iron-merchant replied by a groan. 

“It’s allover with me,” he said. “ I give it up—TP'll die here.” 

“ No—we are saved," cried the dwarf, as the light, now flashing 
' strongly upon the door, revealed a small iron button within it,—“ saved 





—saved,.” 

As he spoke, he pressed against the button, which moved a spring, 
and the door flew open. Just as they passed through it, the two masked 
attendants came in sight. The dwarf instantly shut the door, and 
finding a bolt on the side next him, shot it into the socket. Searcely 
had he accomplished this, when the pursuers came up, and dashed them- 
selves against the door, but finding it bolted, presently ceased their efforts, 
and apparently withdrew. 

“They are gone by some other way to intercept us,” eried Old Parr, 
who had paused for a moment to listen ; “ come on, Mr. Thorneycroft,” 

“T'll try,” replied the iron-merchant, with a subdued groan, “ but I’m 
completely spent. Oh, that I ever ventured into this place !” 


| 
' 
. 
j | “It’s too late to think of that now,—besides you came here to rescue 
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your daughter,” rejoined Old Parr. ‘ Take care and keep near me. I 
wonder where this passage leads to !"" 

“Don’t you know ¢” inquired the iron-merchant. 

“ Not in the least,”” returned the dwarf. “ This is the first time I’ve 
been here—and it shall be the last if I’m allowed any choice in the 
matter.” 

* You haven't told me how you came here at all,” observed Thorney- 
croft. 

: “T hardly know myself,” replied the dwarf, “but I find it more diffi- 
cult to get out, than I did to get in. How this passage twists about. I 
declare we seem to be returning to the point we started from.” 

“IT think we are turning round ourselves,” cried Thorneycroft, in an 
agony of fright. ‘“ My head is going. Oh, dear! oh, dear!” 

“ Why, it does seem very strange, I must say,”” remarked the dwarf, 
coming to a halt. “I could almost fancy that the solid stone walls 
were moving around us.”’ 

“They are moving,” cried Thorneyeroft, stretching out his hand. “I 
feel’em. Lord have mercy upon us, and deliver us from the power of 
the Evil One!” 

“The place seems on fire,” cried the dwarf. “ A thick smoke fills the 
passage. Don’t you perceive it, Mr. Thorneycroft ?” 

“ Don't 1!—to be sure I do,” cried the iron-merchant, coughing and 
) sneezing, “I feel as if I were in a room with a smoky chimney, and no 
| window open—oh !—oh !—I’m choking!” 

| ‘ “Don't mind it,” cried the dwarf, who seemed quite at his ease. 





* We shall soon be out of the smoke.” 

) “T can’t stand it,” cried Mr. Thorneycroft, “I shall die—oh! poah 
1 — pish—puff !” 

{ “Come on, I tell you—you'll get some fresh air in a minute,” rejoined 
{ Old Parr. “ Halloa! how’s this ? No outlet. We're come to a dead stop.” 
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« Dead stop, indeed!” echoed the iron-merchant. “We've come to 
that long ago. But what new difficulty has arisen 7” 

“ Merely that the road’s blocked up by a solid wall—that’s all,” re- 
plied Old Parr. 

“ Blocked up!” exclaimed Thorneycroft. “Then we're entombed 
alive.” 

“Jam,” said the dwarf, with affected nonchalance. ‘ As to you, 
you've the comfort of knowing it’ll soon be over with you. But for me, 
nothing can harm me.” : 

“ Don’t be too sure of that,” cried a voice above them. 

« Did you speak, Mr. Thorneycroft ?” asked the dwarf. 

‘“‘N-o-o—not I,” gasped the iron-merchant. “I’m suffocating—help 
to drag me out.” 

“Get out if you can,” eried the voice that had just spoken. 

“It’s Rougemont himself,” cried the dwarf, in alarm. ‘ Then there’s 
no escape. 

“ None whatever, raseal,”’ replied the unseen speaker. ‘ I want you. 
I have more work for you to do.” 

“T won't leave Mr. Thorneycroft,” cried the dwarf, resolutely. “ I’ve 
promised to preserve him, and I’}l keep my word.” 

“Fool!” eried the other. You must obey when I command.” 

And as the words were uttered, a hand was thrust down from above, 
which grasping the dwarf by the nape of the neck, drew him upwards. 

“Lay hold of me, Mr. Thorneycroft,” screamed Old Parr. “ I’m 
going up again—lay hold of me—pull me down.” 

Well nigh stifled by the thickening and pungent vapour, the poor iron- 
merchant found compliance impossible. Before he could reach the dwarf, 
the little fellow was carried off. Left to himself, Mr. Thorneycroft stag- 
gered along the passage, expecting every moment to drop, until at length a 
current of fresh air blew in his face, and enabled him to breathe more 
freely. Somewhat revived, he went on, but with great deliberation, 
and it was weil he did so, for he suddenly arrived at the brink of a 
pit about eight feet in depth, into which, if he had approached it 
incautiously, he must infallibly have stumbled, and in all probability have 
broken his neck. This pit evidently communicated with a lower range of 
chambers, as was shown by a brazen lamp burning under an archway. A 
ladder was planted at one side, and by this Mr. ‘Thorneycroft descended, 
but scarcely had he set foot on the ground, than he felt himself rudely 
grasped by a man who stepped from under the archway. The next 
moment, however, he was released, while the familiar voice of the Tinker 
exclaimed, . 

“Vy, bless my ’art, if it ain’t Mister Thorneycroft.” _ 

“Yes, it’s me, certainly, Mr. Tinker,” replied the iron-merchant. 
“ Who’s that you’ve got with you?” 

“Vy, who should it be but the Sandman,” rejoined the other, gru‘ly. 
“Ve’ve set ourselves free at last, and have made some nice diskiveries 
into the bargin.” 

‘Yes, ve’ve found out it all out,” added the Tinker. 

“ What have you discovered—what have you found out?” cried the 
iron-merchant breathlessly. “Have you found my daughter? Where 
she? Take me to her.” : PR 

“ Not so fast, old gent., not so fast,” rejoined the Tinker. ‘Ve ain't 
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sure as ‘ow ve've found your darter, but we've catched a peep of 
m nice younp OOMAN., 

“Qh! it must be her—no doubt of it,” cried the iron-merchant. 
“Where is she? Take me to her without a moment’s delay.” 

“ But ve can’t get to her, I tell ‘ee,” replied the Tinker. “ Ve knows the 
lace vere she’s a-shut up,—that’s all.” 

“ Take me to it,” eried Mr. Thorneycroft, eagerly. 

“Vell, if you must go, step this vay then,” rejomed the Tinker, 
proceeding towards the archway. sa Llalloa, Sandy, did you shut the 
door arter you?” 

“ Not I,” replied the other, * open 

* Kasily said,” rejomed the Tinker, * but not quevite so easily done. 
Vy, zounds, it’s shut of itself and bolted itself on t’other side !” 

“Some one must have followed you,” groaned Thorneycroft. “ We're 
watched on all sides.” 

“Ay, and from above too,” cried the Sandman. ‘ Look up there!” 
he added, in accents of alarm. 

‘What's the matter 7 What new danger is at hand ?” imquired the 
iron-merchant. 

‘Look up, I say,” cried the Sandman. ‘ Don’t ye see, Tinker ?” 

“Ay, ay, 1 see,” replied the other. ‘The roof’s a-comin’ in upon 
us. Let’s get out o’ this as fast as we can.” And he kicked and pushed 
against the door, but all his efforts were unavailing to burst it open. 

At the same time the Sandman rushed towards the ladder, but before he 
could mount it all egress by that means was cut off. An immense iron 
cover worked in a groove was pushed by some unseen machinery over the 
top of the pit, and inclosed them in it. 


V. 
NEW PERPLEXITIES OF AURIOL. 

For several hours deep sleep, occasioned by some potent medicaments, 
had bound up the senses of Auriol. On awaking, he found himself 
within a cell, the walls, the floor, and the ceiling of whieh were of solid 
stone masonry. In the midst of this chamber, and supporting the 
ponderous roof, stood a massive granite pillar, the capital of which was 
grotesquely oruamented with death’s heads and cross-bones, and against 
this pillar leaned Auriol, with his left arm chained by heavy links of 
iron to a ring in the adjoining wall. Beside him stood a pitcher of 
water, and near him lay an antique-looking book, bound in black vel- 
lum. The dungeon in which he was confined was circular in form 
with a coved roof, sustained by the pillar before-mentioned, and was 
approached by a steep flight of steps rising from a doorway, placed 
some six feet below the level of the chamber, and surmounted by a 
pointed arch. A stream of light, descending from a narrow aperture in 
the roof, fell upon his wasted and haggard features. His dark brown 
hair hung about his face in elf-locks, his beard was untrimmed, ‘and @ 
fixed and stony glare like that of insanity sat in his eye. He was seated 
on the ground—neither bench nor stool being allowed him—with his 
hand supporting his chin. His was fixed upon vacancy—if that 


can be called vacancy, which to him was filled with vivid images. His 
garb was not that of modern times, but consisted of a doublet and hose 
of rich material, wrought in the fashion of Elizabeth's days. 
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sure as ‘ow ve'’ve found your darter, but we've catched a peep of 
monice youn ooman, 

‘Oh! it must be her—no doubt of it.” eried the iron-merchant 
‘Where is she? ‘Take me to her without a moment's delay.” 

sa but vee int ret to her, | tell ‘ee’ replied the ‘Tinker, ° ‘Vel ALLOWS the 
place vere she’s a-shut tip), that's all” 

‘Take me to it,” cried Mr. ‘Thorneyeroft, eagerly. 

‘Vell, if you must wo, step this vay then,” rejomed the Tinker, 
jy weeding towards the archway. ie Ilalloa, Sandy, did you shut the 
door arter you: 

“Not T° rephed the other, ** open . 

* Kasily said,” rejomed the ‘Tinker, * but not quevite so easily done. 
Vy. sounds, it's shut of itsell and bolted itself Oli t other side ‘~ 

“Some one must have followed vou.” evroaned Thorneycrott. “ We're 
watched on all sides.’ , 

‘Ay. and from above too.” eried the Sandman.  ** Look up there !' 
he added, in accents of alarm. 

‘What's the matter > What new danger is at hand 2” iiquired the 
iron-merchant. 

‘Look up, Tsay.” cried the Sandman.  ‘ Don't ye see, Tinker £” 

Ay, ay, 4 see.” replied the other. * The roof’s a-comin’ in upon 
us. Let’s vet out o' this as fast as we ean.” And he kicked and pushed 
ayainst the door, but all his efforts were unavailing to burst it open. 

At the same time the S inelinan rushed towards the ladder, but betore he 
could mount it all egress by that means was cut off. Ai immense iron 
cover worked in a groove was pushed by some unseen machine ry over the 
top of the pit, and imelosed them in it. 

V. 
NEW PERPLEXITIES OF AURIOL. 

For several hours deep sleep, occasioned by some potent me «icaments, 
had bound up the senses of Auriol. On awaking, he found himself 
within a cell, the walls. the floor, and the ceiling of which were of solid 
stone masonry. In the midst of this chamber, and supporting the 
ponderous roof, stood a ath granite pillar, the capital of which was 
grotesquely oruamented with death's heads and cross-bones, and against 
this pillar leaned Auriol, with his left arm chained by heavy links of 
iron to a ring in the adjoining wall. Beside him stood a pitcher of 
water, aud near him lay an antique-looking book, bound in black vel- 
lum. The dungeon in which he was contined was circular in form 
with a coved roof, sustained by the pillar before-mentioned, and was 
approached by a steep flight of steps rising from a doorway, placed 
some six feet below the level of the chamber, and surmounted by 2 
pointed arch. A stream of light, descending from a narrow aperture in 
the roof, fell upon his wasted and haggard features. His dark brown 
hair hung about his face in elf-locks, his beard was untrimmed, and 
tixed and stony glare like that of insanity sat in his eye. He was seated 
on the ground—neither bench nor stool being allowed him—with his 
hand supporting his chin. His gaze was fixed upon vacancy—if that 

can be called vacancy, which to him was filled with vivid i images. His 
garb was not that of modern times, but consisted of a doublet and hose 
of mech material, wrought in the fashion of Elizabeth's d: ays. 
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After remaining for some time in this musing attitude, Auriol opened 
the old tome before him, and began to turn over its leaves. It was full 
of magical disquisitions and mysterious characters, and he found inseribed 
on one of its earlier pages a name which instantly riveted his atten- 
tion. Having vainly sought some explanation of this name in the after 
contents of the book,he laid it aside and became lost in meditation. His 
reverie ended, he heaved a deep sigh, and turned again to the open vo- 
lume lying before him, and in doing so his eye rested for the first time on 
his habiliments. On beholding them he started, and held out his arm to 
examine his sleeve more narrowly. Satisfied that he was not deceived, 
he arose and examined himself from head to foot. He found himself, 
as has been stated, attired in the garb of a gentleman of Elizabeth’s time. 

“What can this mean ?” he cried. ‘ Have I endured a long and 
troubled dream, during which I have fancied myself living through more 
than two centuries ? Oh, Heaven, that it may beso! Oh, that the fear- 
ful crimes I suppose I have committed, have only been enacted in a 
dream! Oh, that my victims are imaginary! Oh, that Ebba should only 
prove a lovely phantom of the night! And yet, I could almost wish the 
rest were real—so that she might exist. I cannot bear to think that she 
is nothing more than a vision. But it must be so—I have been dreamin 
—and what a dream it has been—what strange glimpses it has afford 
me into futurity ! Methought I lived in the reigns of many sovereigns 
—beheld one of them carried to the block—saw revolutions convulse the 
kingdom—old dynasties shaken down—and new ones spring’ up. Fashions 
seemed to me to have so changed, that I had clean forgotten the old ones; 
while my fellow men scarcely appeared the same as heretofore. Can 
I be the same myself? Is this the dress I once wore. Let me seek for 
some proof.” 

And thrusting his hand into his doublet, he drew forth some tablets, 
and hastily examined them. They bore his name, and contained some 
writing, and he exclaimed aloud with joy, “ This is proof enough—I have 
been dreaming all this while.” 

“The scheme works to a miracle,” muttered a personage stationed at 
the foot of the steps, springing from the doorway, and who, though con- 
cealed from view himself, was watching the prisoner with a malignant 
and exulting gaze. 

‘And yet why am I here?” pursued Auriol, oe “Ah! I 
see how it is,” he added, with a shudder, “I have been mad—perhaps 
am mad still. That will account for the strange delusion under which I 
have laboured.” 

“T will act upon that hint,” muttered the listener. , 

“Of what use is memory,” continued Auriol, musingly, “if things 
that are not, seem as if they were? If joys and sorrows which we 
have never endured are re: upon the brain—if visions of scenes, and 
faces, and events which we have never witnessed, never known, haunt 
us, asif they had once been familiar? But I am mad—mad.” 

The listener laughed to himself. 

“ How else, if I were not mad, could I have believed that I had swal- 
lowed the fabled elixir vite ? And yet is it a fable, for I am puzzled 
still ? Methinks I am Bbtbdicdthiveg I feel young, and look 
young. All this is madness. Yet how clear and distinct it seems. Ican 
call to mind events in Charles the Second’s time. Ha!—who told me of 
Charles the Second ? How know I there was such a king? The reign- 
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ing sovereign should be James, and yet I fancy it is George the Fourth. 
Oh! 


I am mad—clean mad.” 

There was another pause, during which the listener indulged in a sup- 

fit of laughter. 

“ Would I could look forth from this dungeon,” pursued Auriol, again 
breaking silence, “ and satisfy myself of the truth or falsehood of my doubts 
by a view of the external world, for I am so perplexed in mind, that 
if I were not distracted already, they would be enough to drive me so. 
What dismal, terrible fancies have possessed me, and weigh upon me 
still—the compact with Rougemont—ha !” 

“ Now it comes,” cried the listener. 

“© Oh that I could shake off the conviction that this were not so—that 
my soul, though heavily laden, might still be saved. Oh that I dared 
to hope this!” 

‘1 must interrupt him if he pursues this strain,” said the listener. 

“Whether my crimes are real or imaginary—whether I snatched the 
cup of immortality from my grandsire’s dying lipsp—whether I signed 
a compact with the fiend, and delivered him a victim on each tenth year 
—I cannot now know—but if it is so—I deeply, bitterly regret them, 
and would expiate my offences by a life of penance.” 

At this moment Rougemont, attired in a dress similar’ to that of the 
prisoner, marched up the steps, and cried, “ What ho, Auriol!—Auriol 
Darcy |” 

“Who speaks ?” demanded Auriol. ‘Ah! is it you, fiend ?” 

** What, you are still in your old fancies,” rejoined Rougemont. ‘I 
thought the draught I gave you last night would have amended you.” 

“Tell me who and what I am,” cried Auriol, stupified with asto- 
nishment; “in what age I am living; and whether I am in my right 
mind or not?” 

“For the first, you are called Auriol Darey,” replied Rougemont; 
“for the second, you are living in the reign of his inost Catholic majesty, 
James I., of England, and Sixth of Scotland; and for the third, I trust 
you will soon recover your reason.” 

“ Amazement!” ened Auriol, striking his brow with his clenched 
hand. “ Then I am mad.” ; 

“It's plain your reason is returning, since you are conscious of your 
condition,” replied Rougement, “ but calm yourself, you have been sub- 
ject to raging frenzies.” 

“ And I have been shut up here for safety?” demanded Auriol. 

“ Precisely,” observed the other. 

“ And you are—” 

“ Your keeper,” replied Rougemont. 

‘My God! what a brain mine must be!” cried Auriol. “ Answer me 
one question—lIs there such a person as Ebba Thorneycroft?” 

“ You have often raved about her.” replied Rougemont. “ But she is 
& mere creature of the imagination.” 

Auriol groaned, and sank against the wall. 

“Since you have become so reasonable, you shall again go forth into 
the world,” said Rougemont ; “but the first essay must be made at 
night for fear of attracting observation. I will come to you again a few 
hours hence. Farewell, for the present !” 

And casting a sinister glance at his captive, he turned upon his heel, 
descended the steps, and quitted the cell. 
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BOB ROBINSON'S FIRST LOVE. 
BY LANCELOT WAGSTAFF, ESQ. 


CLERGYMEN who take private pupils upon small livings in the West 
of England, and prepare young gentlemen for the universities or for 
public life, ought to be obliged by law to destroy their female offspring as 
certain Indian people do—or at least there should be convents or hospitals 
for the daughters of the tutorising clergy, where, until their papas had 
left off “coaching” (as the Oxford phrase was—it is %rhaps ate 
since our time), these virgins should be carefull Hintinss. 

For it is next to impossible that lads of eighteen years of should 
be put in the daily presence of a rosy-fingered young creature, ake makes 
breakfast every morning in a pink frock; who trips across the common 
with good things in her basket for the suffering poor people of papa’s 
parish; and who plays the most ravishing tunes on the piano in the 
evening after tea, when mathematics and the Greek plays are no longer 
thought of, when papa solaces himself with the St. James’ Chronicle; when 
Smith and Jones amuse themselves at chess; and Robinson, who is 
musically inclined, accompanies Eliza on the flute:—it is next, I say, to 
impossible that something should not happen from the presence of such 
a young woman in a tutor’s family—something delightful at its com- 
mencement, but often productive of woe, perplexity, and family annoyance 
ere its conclusion. Dear madam or miss! I will not insult you by 
naming it—you have often inspired that something, and many a manly 
heart has suffered because you were inevitably fair! 

So, too, was Miss Griggs, daughter of the clergyman under whose 
charge several of us completed our education. He took a limited num- 
ber of young men of distinguished family to prepare for the universities. 
He had a son at Cambridge, whose extravagance he would hint was the 
cause of his taking pupils, and his lovely daughter, Eliza, kept his house. 
When parents and guardians would remark on the comeliness of the 
young woman, and hint that her presence might be dangerous to the 
peace of mind of the pupils, old Griggs would fling his eyes up to 
Heaven and say, “I consider that dear girl, sir, to be married. She is 
engaged to her cousin, the Reverend Samuel Butts, fellow and tutor of 
Maudlin; and when the first living falls vacant—alas! my Eliza will 
leave me. Would you have me part with her now ? And yet, were she 
not engaged, she should not live under my roof, but reside, as she used to 
do previous to her engagement, with her angel mother’s family.” Here 
old Griggs’ white handkerchief would come out, and as with a trembling 
voice he uttered these words, his bald forehead, white head, hook nose, 
and white neckeloth, never failed to impose respect upon his hearers; and 
parents thought their children lucky under the care of such a man. 

But Butts was absent: we saw nothing of him save occasionally in va- 
cation time, when he made his appearance in the shape of a dumpy 
little flaccid-faced man, who wore high-lows, and no straps to his 
trousers. He made but a poor figure by the side of the bnilliant. at 
bucks at Griggs’s, who dressed for dinner, had their clothes from Clifford- 
street, and wore yellow kid gloves at church on Sundays, I think Miss 
G. (we did not like to call her Miss Griggs somehow) must have seen 
the disadvan under which her Samuel laboured in the company of 
young men of the world. But he was an honest man, great at the 
digamma, and Miss G. had been engaged to him years ages before her 
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brother’s extravagance at college had compelled pa to take pupils. She 
wore a lock of his sandy hair in a seven- ‘chilling brooch round her neck; 
and there was a sticking-plaster full length of him in his cap and gown, 
done by the fellow from Brighton, who had hit off to a nicety his 
little bunch of a nose, and his -——- pudgy figure and high-lows, 
hanging up in the dining-room. jinson (he who played the flute) 
used to look at that black figure with violent rage and disgust, shake his 
fist at it, utter tremendous comminations against Butts as a snob, and wish 
that either one were dead or the other had never been born, for his soul 
was consumed with passion for Eliza Griggs, and his heart was scorched 
with the flames of a first love. 

Do not be alarmed for the consequences, madam; don’t expect any har- 
rowing romance—wir haben auch geliebt und gelebet—we om ‘e endured 
and survived it as other people do. It is like the sm: ul-pox, diminished 
in virulence, and doesn’t carry off half so many people as it used accord- 
ing to old accounts. 

“They have been engaged for seven years,’ Robinson used to say, 
making us confidants of his love, and howling and raging about it as 
young men of his ardent temperament will Pig * but she can’t care about 
him; I know she can't; look how the brute squints; and see him eat 
peas with his knife—] oil thwottle him.” 

It was quite true: Butts had that obliquity, and consumed his vege- 
tables with the aid of the implement in question. Another day he would 
come out with, * She was a child when the engagement was made. He 
is a brute to hold her to it. He might have m: arried her years ago, but he 
is waiting for the 12002. a year great living, which may never fall in. The 
selfish scoundrel ought to release her from her engagement. But he 
didn’t. ‘The promise was there. The locket hung round her neck. I 
confide these things to you as a friend—a brother—Eliza would sa 
But let me submit to my destiny. What are you men but selfish ? 2 all 
all selfish ? Unfortunate Eliza '” 

Don't imagine I am going to say any thing disrespectful of her—don’t 
fancy I would hint that she was ‘unfaithful to to her Butts—in love matters 
women are never in fault. I never heard of a coquette in my life—nor 
of a woman playing with a man’s affections and heartlessly flinging him off 
—nor of a woman marrying for money—nor of a sly mother who coaxed 
and wheedled a young fe low, until somehow Jemima was off her hands. 
No, no, the women are always right, and the author of ‘* Mrs. Caudle’s 
Lectures” ought to be pulled” to pieces like Orpheus for vilifying the sex. 

Eliza then did not give the least encouragement to young Robinson, 
though somehow they were always together. You couldn’t go into the 
garden and see the pink frock among the gooseberry-bushes, but Ro- 
binson’s green shooting-jacket was seen sauntering by—in the evening 
their dute and piano were always tweedledeedling i in concert—and they 
never stopped until they had driven us out of their room with the music, 
when unaccountably the duet would cease ; how was it that when miss 

was on the landing-place, Robinson was pk ays coming upstairs ? So it 
was though. They were talking about Mr. Butts probably. What was 
that lock of hair Robinson kept in his desk? It may have been his 
sister's, his grandmother’s. Were there not many people with black hair 
besides Eliza? And yet the ill-natured might have fancied that some 
mercenary motives influenced the pure heart of Miss Eliza. Robinson, 
though eight years younger than herself, was perhaps a catch in a pecu- 
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niary point of view. He was the son of the famous banking-house of 
Hobbs, Dobbs, and Robinson; and when arrived at five-and-twenty (for 
as for Hobbs and Dobbs they were mere myths like Child, Coutts, and 
others), would take his seat as head-partner of the house. His widowed 
mother was a Miss Rolfe, daughter of Admiral Rolfe, and sister of Ge- 
neral Sir Hugh Rolfe, K.C.B. Mr. Rolfe Robinson our young friend 
was called, being not a little proud of his double-barrelled name. By us 
he was denominated Rich Robinson, Kid Robinson, or Band-box Robin- 
son, alluding to the wealth to which he was heir, and the splendour of his 
person—or finally, in compliment to a hesitation in his speech which he 
wossessed—Staggering Bob. He was, between ourselves, a weak, fair- 
—'} vapid, good-natured fellow: at Eton he was called Miss Robinson. 
Every one of his nicknames justly characterised some peculiarity about 
the honest fellow. 

Huffle (belonging to the firm), Rolfe, his uncle, and his mother, were 


joint guardians of this interesting heir. His lady mother spent her join- 


ture in a stately way, occupying a great house in Portman-square, and 
giving grand parties in the season, whereof the Morning Post made 
mention. Royal dukes, ambassadors, never less than three marquises; 
Griggs, our tutor, never failed to read the names of these guests, to talk 
about them at dinner—and I think felt proud at having Mrs. Robinson's 
son in his house, who entertained such exalted company. He always 
helped Bob first in consequence, and gave him the wings of the fowls, 
and the outside of the fillet of veal. 

However, Mrs. Robinson had many daughters older than Bob; and 
though she lived so splendidly, and though Bob was to be chief of the 
banking-house, the young man himself was not very well supplied with 
cash by his mother. But he did not want for friends elsewhere ; and 
there was a certain old clerk in the bank who furnished his young master 
with any sums that he required—*‘ out of regard for his dear father” the 
before-mentioned clerk used to say—of course never expecting to be paid 
back again, or to curry favour with his young principal so soon as he took 
the direction of affairs. From this man Robinson used to get down 
chests of cigars and cases of liquors and champagne which he consumed in 
secret, at a certain cottage in the village. Nokes it was who provided sur- 
reptitious funds for the hiring of tandems, which, in our outhful days, we 
delighted to drive. Many a man at Griggs’s, who had only his own father’s 
purse to draw upon, envied Robinson such an invaluable friend as Nokes. 

Well, this youth was in love with Miss Eliza Griggs. Her father was 
quite ignorant of the passion of course—never dreamed of such a thing. 
Fathers are so proverbially blind! 

Young Griggs, the Cambridge man, seldom came down among us, 
except to bleed the governor. A wild and impetuous young man he was ; 
not respectable, and of a bad set—but we lads respected him because he 
was a man, and had rooms of his own, and told us stories about Proctors 
and Newmarket; and had a cutaway green coat and large whiskers—to 
all of which honours we one day hoped to come. 

One Easter vacation when young Griggs eame down however, we ob- 
served he watched his sister and Robinson very keenly ; spoke harshly to 
the former, at which the latter would grow very angry; and me we 
day after dinner, when as usual after the second glass of port, Griggs 
had given the signal for retirmg, touched Robinson on the shoulder as 


we were quitting the wea? _ said, “ Mr. Robinson, I would 
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wish to have a word with you on the lawn.” At this summons I ob- 
served Robinson turn as red as a carrot, and give a hurried glance at 
Eliza, who very nearly dropped the bottle she was locking up of old 
Griggs’s fiery port wine, 

The particulars of the interview between the two gentlemen Robin- 
son narrated to me that very evening (indeed he told every body every 
thing concerning himself). “ Griggs,”’ (says he) ‘has been asking me 
what my intentions are with regard to Eliza. He says my attentions to 
her are most remarkable: that I must have known she was already an 
engaged person, though he didn’t care to confess, that the engagement 
was one into which his sister had been forced, and which had never been 
pleasing to her—but that it was impossible that my attentions could con- 
tinue, or the poor girl’s affections be tampered with any further.” 

* Tampered with! says 1,"" (continued Robinson, speaking for himself,) 
“ ZT tamper with the affections of Miss Griggs !"’ 

** By Jove, sir, do you mean to say that you have not? Haven't you 
given her a pearl bracelet and a copy of Thomas Moore’s poems? Haven't 
you written copies of verses to her, three in English and one in Latin 
Aleaies ? Do you suppose, sir, as a man of honour, I can allow my sister’s 
feelings to he played with, and you an inmate under my unsuspecting 
father’s roof? No, sir, things can’t end here. You must either declare 
yourself or—you know the altern: ative.” 

Here he gave a tremendous scowl, and his eyes flashed so, and his 
bushy whiskers curled round his face so fiercely, that Robinson, a timid 
man—as almost all men who play on the flute ‘are—felt no small degree 
of perturbation. 

* But 1 do declare myself,” said the young gentleman, “1 declare 
that I love your sister with all the ardour of a young heart ; that she is 
the object of my di uly thoughts, and my nightly sighs—my soul's pole- 
star—my —my— 

“Never mind any more, sir,” replied young Griggs, somewhat ap- 
peased; “ you have said all hie | in your poetry already. ” As Robinson 
confessed indeed he had. 

The result of the interview between the young men was, that Robinson 
fully declared himself the adorer of Eliza, and promised to marry her imme- 
diate ‘ly on the consent of his mother and guardians, if not now,upon his com~ 
ing of age, and entering into the banking business which he was heir to. 

“T may consider my vaelf authorised on your part then to make this 

rroposal to my sister?” said Griggs. 

To which Bob agreed, and as Griggs thought the offer had best come 
in writing, Robinson and he retired to the former’s room, where a paper 
was drawn out at Griggs’s direction, and signed by the lover of Eliza. 

But the strange part of the story, and the proof of what I before ad- 
vanced, viz., that Eliza was perfectly innocent and unconscious of the 
effects produced by her fatal beauty—was that when George Griggs her 
brother, carried her the offer, she vowed she had never been so surprised ° 
in her life—had never given Mr. Robinson the least encouragement— 
had, it is true, received presents of books from him and verses, which 
she regarded as mere proofs of schoolboy friendship, a frolic-- liked him 
very much certainly as a brother, a younger brother, in whose welfare she 
should ever feel the tenderest interest, for whose happiness she should 
ever pray—but she was already engaged to Mr. Butts. 

Bob professed to be broken-hearted by this sentence of Eliza’s, but we all 
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saw there was hope for him, and that if the engagement with Butts could 

be broken, he might then aspire to the bliss whic h he desiderated. As for 
checking him in his desires, or pointing out the folly of his marriage at 
eighteen with a young lady of four-and- -twenty, that was a point which 
struck none of us—on the contrary, our pleasure was to suppose that old 
Griggs would refuse consent, that an elopement would take place 1 in con- 
sequence; which Bob’s friends would have the fun of arranging, and 
we even inspected the post-chaise at the Green Dragon, and ascertained 
the condition of the posters kept there in anticipation of such a romantic 
event —not that Eliza would have consented, of course not—I would not 
suppose that she or any other woman would do such a thing, and mention 
this as an instance not of her indiscretion, but of our youthful folly. 

Meanwhile, Mr. George Griggs returned to the university, having 
made an unsuccessful application, he said, upon the governor's feelings, to 
induce him to break off his sister’s marriage with Butts. 

« The old gentleman’s honour was bound,” his son said; “ he wished it 
were otherwise, but having pledged his word he could not withdraw it : 
and as soon as Butts ple: ased he might claim his bride. ‘The living Butts 
desires must soon fall in,” he added, “ Hicky has had two fits of apoplexy 
already. Give him a third, and it will be too late.” 

With this intimation George Griggs departed, informing his young 
friend at the same time, that ‘although he would gladly have shaken his 
hand as a brother-in-law, that relationship appeared. now to be impossible ; 
and that if he heard of the least further communication between Bob and 
his sister, he should be obliged to return from Cambridge in a character 
most painful to him. 

“ Why, why,” said he, “did you come into our house, and bring 
wretchedness into our peaceful family ? Before she saw you, my sister 
was happy—contented at least with her lot—now she only looks forward 
to it with terror, and I dread to think of the consequences—that match 
will kill her, sir—I know Eliza's heart—she will die, sir—and, mind me, 
there must be other victims if she do 

I don’t know whether Bob was touched, or terrified, or delighted by 
this announcement—delighted to be the possessor of such charms— 
touched by the cruel havoc they caused—or terrified at the consequences 
which might ensue to himself from the exercise of his fatal power to 
please ; however he determined Miss Griggs should no¢ die. 

“He accordingly wrote off the following letter to his correspondent:— 
‘‘My pEAR NOKEs, 

‘Send me down fifty pounds, and a case of pistols, and put them down 
to my own account. Counting upon receiving your parcel and re- 
mittance per coach, Wednesday; I shall leave this on Wednesday even- 
ing at eleven, drive through London to the Angel, Islington, and be there 
probably at five o’clock in the morning. Have a carriage and four wait- 
ing for me there, and you may as well bring fifty pounds more, for post- 
ing is dear, and Iam going tothe North. Don’t fail me at this most 
critical juncture of my life, and count upon the eternal gratitude of 

* Ropert Roire Ropinson.” 

When the faithful Nokes received this letter, he for some time could 
not understand the nature of its contents, until at last the real nature 
flashed upon him that his young master was going to run away with 
some lady, and ruin his own and Nokes’s prospects for life. 

We made it all right meanwhile about the horses at the Green Dragon, 
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which were to be ready at eleven o'clock on Wednesday evening; and in 
the afternoon of that day walked down to Puddley Heath, two miles from 
our parsonage, where the London coach a and we made sure of 
finding our parcel. 

Instead of the parcel it was little Nokes himself who jumped off the 
box, and giving Robinson a squeeze of the hand, and a nod of the head, 
pointed s significantly to the ¢ carpet- -bag, which the hostler was handing 
down, and which no doubt contained the money and the pistols. What 
the deuce we wanted with pistols, [have never been able to asecertain— 
it was ‘Tolmash, our comrade at Griggs’s, who suggested the pistols, as 
we sat in conspir: acy over the affair (for we de liehted in it, and had 
hours and hours of consultation e very night concerning it), it was, I say, 
Tolmash suggested the pistols, taking a hint from a picture in ‘Tom and 
Je ITV, m which a fellow 1 is re presented running away to Gretna Green, 
and pointing the * barkers” at the governor who is just galloping up. 

Bob was so impatient to see these weapons that it was with great dith- 
culty Nokes could restrain him from examining them on the high road, 
but we waited until we got a private room at the Green Dragon, where 
the weapons were shown, and where Bob explained at full ‘length and 
with great eloquence, his purpose of abduction. 

* There was a gal, a beutle gal, whose heart was bweaking for him, and 
whose pawents wouldn't let him marwv—he was determined: to wun away 
with her if he couldn't get her—to blow his bwains out, &e. &e.” 

All this Bob told with great sputtermg and emotion over a glass of 
brandy and w ater. Nokes looked grave. 

oy suppose it’s the parson’s daughter you wrote me about, that I sent 
the necklace down for. I thought that would have been enough for her. 
Lord, Lord, what fools you young men are, Mr. Bob!” 

‘Fools! if you call me a fool, or bweathe a word against Eliza, I'll 
kick you wound the woom,” roared Bob, who didn’t seem to have much 
regard for his father’s old friend. 

* Well, well— stop—you ‘ll regret it in after life; and remember the 
words of poor old faithful Jack Nokes; but never mind that. I can take 
a hard word from your father’s son. Here are the pistols; you'd best 
not take them to the house, as you'll get into the carriage here, I presume. 
Here's the money—please just ac ‘nowledge it—I wash my hands of the 
business—kick Jack Nokes round the room indeed!” 

Bob seized Mr. Nokes’s hand with eagerness, swore he was his best 
and deawest fwiend, as he should find when he came into Lombard. street; 
and then being armed with the sinews of war, the chaise was ordered 
at eleven, and we all departed for the vicarage. 

I repeat I have nothing to say against Miss Griggs—she wouldn’t 
have come very likely—she would have spurned the proposition with 
scorn, and refused to run away altogether, even if—even if a circumstance 
had not happe med which rendered that measure impossible. 

At about nine o’clock--the moon was rising beautifully over the old 
church—Bob was packing his portmanteau for the expedition, and labo- 
riously striving to thrust in a large dressing-case full of silver saucepans, 
gold razors, &e., which must have been particularly useful to him, as he 
had no beard as yet. We were making ready for the start, I say, when 


aletter was brought for R. Rolfe Robinson, Esquire, in the well known 
commercial running-hand of Mr. Nokes. 
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“Sir, 

“Though I may lose your friendship for ever, I am determined to 
prevent this mad step on your part. I have written to Mr. Griggs, 
warning him solemnly, and threatening him with law proceedings and ruin, 
from which I am confident that I have saved you. I was at school with 
your father, and saved him too, and devote myself to the son as to him. 

_ “I have taken the post-chaise and the pistols, back to town with me. 
“ Yours respectfully, 
“ Jonn Nokes.” 

Bob was bursting out in an oath, when the door opened, and our re- 
spected tutor, the Reverend Frederic Griggs, made his awful appearance, 
candle in hand, and with a most agitated countenance. 

‘‘ What is this that I hear, Mr. Robinson?” he exclaimed. “ What 
news, sir, is this for a tutor and a-a f-f-f-ather? Have I been harbouring 
a traitor in my bosom—a serpent that would sting my innocent child— 
so young and so corrupted! Oh, heavens !” 

And he proceeded into an oration, which I pretermit, and which lasted 
for a quarter of an hour. Griggs had a flux of words, and which im- 
posed greatly upon parents and guardians during a first visit or two, but 
became intolerably tedious to us who were forced to hear it every day. 
He left us after the oration, saying he was about to retire, and pray for 
the misguided young men, who had entered into a conspiracy against a 
fond father’s peace. 

Robinson was wild. He talked of suicide, but the pistols were gone, 
and he didn’t think of using the gold razors in the grand new dressing- 
case. We sat with him, and tried to pacify him with philosophy, and a 
bottle of cherry-brandy. We left him at three o’clock, and he told us 
afterwards that he rushed frantically out of the room, to Miss Griggs’s 
bed-room, and cried out passionately, ‘‘ Eliza, Eliza!” The door was 
locked of course, he could hear sobbing from within, accompanied by the 
heavy snore of Mrs. West, the housekeeper, who was placed as dragon 
over the weeping virgin. Poor soul! she did not come down in her pink 
frock to breakfast next morning. 

But about that hour, up drove General Sir Hugh Rolfe, an apoplec- 
tic goggle-eyed white-whiskered little general, tightly girthed round the 
waist, with ere gloves, and a bamboo-cane, at whose appearance as 
he rolled out of the yellow post-chaise, poor Bob turned ashy pale. 

We presently heard the general swearing in the passage, and the voice 
of the Reverend Mr. Griggs raised in meek expostulation. 

“ Fetch down his things—don't humbug me, sir—infamous swindle, 
sir. Bring down Mr. Robinson’s bags—d—d impostor, sir, and so on.” 
Volleys of oaths were let off by the fiery little man, which banged and 
exploded in our little hall like so many Vauxhall crackers. 

Our friend was carried off. Our own relatives caused us to be removed 
speedily from Griggs’s under the plea that his daughter was a dangerous 
inmate of a tutor’s house, and that he might take a fancy to make her 
run away with one of us. Nokes even said that the old gentleman had 
gone so far as to offer to make it worth his while if he would allow the 
enlévement to take place—but the Reverend Frederic Griggs replied 
triumphantly to these calumnies, by marrying his daughter to the Re- 
verend Samuel Butts (who got his living by the death of the apoplectic 
incumbent), and she is the mother of many children by him, and looks 
at that angel face of his with a fond smile, and asks, “‘ Who but you, 
love, could ever have touched the heart of Eliza ?”’ 











SKETCH OF THE LATE REV. R. H. BARHAM, WITH A FEW 
LINES TO HIS MEMORY. 


IN A LETTER TO THE EDITOR FROM JOHN HUGHES, ESQ. 


My peAR AINSWORTH, 

None of those friends who, in common with ourselves, were in a posi- 
tion to appreciate the sterling character of our lost friend Barham, will 
find the slightest exaggeration in the few lines which I transmit to you. 
Indeed, I doubt whether some may not think me a niggard of due praise. 
The details with which you wish me to accompany them must neces- 
sarily be very commonplace in point of incident and anecdote. The lives of 
literary men, and of those in the graver professions, are best written in 
their works, and the results of their labours. That of our deceased 
friend, for at least the twenty-five years during which I had the plea- 
sure and privilege of knowing him well, was very uneventful, and bral col 
been considered as prosperous and happy a life as usually falls to the lot of 
man. All have their troubles and bereavements; in his case they 
were the better borne by the aid of a fine temper, a buoyant spirit, and a 
habit of Christian thankfulness which seemed one of his every-day plea- 
sures. The best substitute for stoicism which a man of keen and sensi- 
tive feelings finds it possible to adopt, is to think a little less of his own 
sorrows, and more of those of others; and this I believe to have been 
Barham’s secret for bearing with equanimity the loss of more than one 


Who ne’er gave him pain till they died. 


He strove to be happy in making others so, especially those congenial 
spirits who more directly shared in his affections. To praise a man as a 
father and a husband, is no great matter of eulogium; and well it is for 
human nature that such is the case. The wise bounty of Providence 
causes the sun to shine on the just and unjust, the air and water to breathe 
and to flow for all, and implants the most certain and enduring principle 
of vegetation in that bread-corn which we call the staff of life, as on 
those humbler fruits which are really the best and most refreshing; and 
thus it is, that the pleasing picture of what is called “an united family,” 
is almost everywhere to be met with. But however commonplace these 
domestic pictures may be in detail, their great aggregate presents itself 
to the eye of reason and religion like what is perhaps the most striking 
object in the natural world, a plain of uniform fertility and boundless 
extent, where God’s bounties and man’s energies are developed in one 
mighty whole. In such a scene, it may be supposed that our friend’s 
household did not form a barren and cheerless feature. 

A familiar notice of a friend can seldom be drawn up without a mix- 
ture of egotism at first or second hand, which I must e’en request the 
good-natured reader to tolerate, for it would rather mar than mend the 
matter, and waste much time, studiously to exclude it. My first 
acquaintance with Mr. Barham dated from his election into the body of 
minor canons of St. Paul's, of which cathedral my late father was then a 
residentiary. Mr. Barham had married early in life, and in we or 
enviably. His previous career as a graduate of Brasen-nose Colle 
thrown him much into contact with several gifted and accomplished men, 
upon whom a shred of inald Heber's mantle, and a smack and savour 
of the “ Whippiad,” had descended in the way of corporate inheritance; 
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and his quick talents had “ mended the lesson.” It was soon evident to 
the dean and chapter, and to my father in particular, that their new sub- 
ordinate combined superior powers of conversation with most decorous 
and gentlemanly tact. and attention to all points connected with his 
duties. In proportion as his standing and influence increased in that 
section of the cathedral church to which he more immediately belonged, 
their effects were in several unequivocal ways visible for good. It may 
be well supposed that no corporate body, save the hierarchy of angels, is 
exempt from occasional differences and discussions. Not that I have an 
reason to believe that the worthy conclave of which I speak, whose blood 
is ar sweetened by the domestic charities of life, deserve that wicked 
wag Colman’s gibe at popish celibataires— 


’Twould seem, since tenanted by holy friars, 
That harmony and peace reign’d here eternally : 
—The folks who cramm’d you with that tale, were liars ; 
The holy friars quarrell’d most infernally. 


But whatever their temporary variances may have been, it is certain that 
no member of the body was more influential than Mr. Barham in pro- 
moting by a happy union of humour and reason, a tone of harmony and 
gentlemanlike feeling in their relations to the chapter and to each other. I 
can confidently say that as his character and merits became better known, 
he was trusted and consulted by the best and most talented men among 
the residentiaries as one of themselves. One eminent living instance is 
present to my mind. With the late Sydney Smith, whom he has fol- 
lowed to the grave within so short a period, I believe Barham was in less 
frequent and confidential communication, than with the distinguished 
prelate to whom I have ventured to allude: but the cordial freemasonry 
of wit and worth subsisted between them, and rendered their intercourse 
pleasant to both. Of his long intimacy with our own family, and the 
good reasons which he and my father had for appreciating each other, it 
is needless here to speak. 

I am perfectly convinced that the same social influence would have 
followed Mr. Barham into any other line of life that he might have 
adopted; that the profits of agitating pettifoggers would have materially 
lessened in a district where he acted as a magistrate ; and that duels would 
have been nipped in the bud at his regimental mess. It is not always an 
easy task to do as you would be done by; but to think as you wor d be 
thought of, and thought for, and to feel as you would be felt for, is per- 
haps still more difficult, as superior powers of tact and intellect are here 
required in order to second good intentions. These faculties, backed by 
an uncompromising love of truth and fair dealing, indefatigable good nature, 
and a nice sense of what was due to every one in the several relations of 
life, both gentle and simple, rendered our Jate friend invaluable either as 
an adviser or a peace-maker, in matters of delicate and difficult handling, 
How he m to get through his more important duties is a marvel. Cer- 
tain it is that they were well and punctually performed in every point relat- 
ing to cathedral matters, as well as his engagements as a ial incum- 
bent, and “ Priest of the Household” (which I believe was the nature of 
his office at the Chapel Royal). Here it may not be amiss to notice one 
trait of character conn with the appointment which he held as chap- 
lain to the Vintners’ Company. Part of his duty in this capacity was to 
perform divine service at an almshouse in the vicinity of town, tenanted 
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by certain widows of the decayed members of the corporation. Now itis 
sad to confess that these respectable old ladies were particularly obnoxious 
to Colman’s censure on ccenobites, all their possible wants being antici- 
pated by the liberality of the Vintners’. In fact, “they quarrelled most 
infernally,” idleness and comfort being in this case, according to the 
adage, the root of all evil. 

Barham, who constantly applied the text to practice, “ blessed are the 
peacemakers,” was in the habit of devoting one extra morning in the 
week to a pastoral visitation of these poor isolated old women, for charit 
and decency’s sake, and acted as the arbiter and referee in their ridiculous 
feuds, with as much gravity as it was in his nature to assume on such an 
occasion, To a talented man, whose every moment was available for 
purposes of business or rational pleasure, there was no small degree of 
irksome self-denial in a volunteer office, from which neither worldly credit 
nor profit could result. But such was the disinterested temper of the 
man. To do every thing for every body was his nature, and I doubt 
if he could have helped it. 

I am not certain as to the time when his first flirtation commenced with 
an equally unprofitable body of single ladies—to wit, the Muses. His 
first work, as I have recently heard, was a novel called “ Baldwin,” writ- 
ten at an early age, and possessing some degree of merit. But I believe, 
however laughable the vanity of such an assumption may appear, that 
the first impetus given to that humour which was so eae his own, 
originated in his familiar intercourse with our family. At the time of 
George IV.’s accession, we happened to be in the secret of a few of those 
forgotten Tory squibs and quodlibets which appeared im the John Bull 
anaes and to which Southey is pleased to allude in the “ Doc- 
tor,” vol. iv., p. 383. These Barham was sure to see in the rough proof, 
and conferred on them what we had already began to consider a high 
honour, his hearty “ yes aoBeoros;” and he was not long in trumping 
the card to our infinite satisfaction. To pass over certain minor produe- 
tions, I well recollect the success of his song, 

“The U- 
-Niversity we've got in town.” 

Sir Walter Scott, who was in London at the time when this humorous 
extravaganza appeared in the John Bull, was most anxious to ascertain 
the author; and having learnt it from my father, expressed a particular 
desire to make his acquaintance. | forget whether it was at the breakfast 

arty at which they met in our house, that a circumstance occurred which 
t have seen elsewhere imperfectly stated, and which, as you are pleased 
to call on me for anecdote, I will here give. In fact, though I tacitly 
made a certain popular chronicler of the Stuarts welcome in all good 
fellowship, to the use which he has made of my Boscobel tracts and diary, 
I am most chary of the least shred appertaining to the family friendship 
with Sir Walter, which Lockhart has so kindly recorded in his life. 

Thus it was. Scott had tasted at our house the Yarmouth bloaters, 
then an article of less savoury notoriety than at present; allowed their 
superiority to the “ Finnan haddies,” and inquired where they were to 
be got. My mother, having undertaken the commission, applied to our 
fishmonger, Mr. B n, of Billingsgate, a most worthy and matter-of- 
fact Triton, whom no one would have sus of an addiction to poetry 
or romance. Hearing that the half-hun small fishes were to be sent 
as far as Sussex-place, he rather shook his head at the inconvenient dis- 
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tance. “ Rather out of our beat, ma'am. There are plenty of places where 
they can be got good.” 

“T am sorry for that; for I am afraid Sir Walter Scott will be disap- 
pointed, having learned that yours are the best—” 

‘ Sir Walter Scott, ma'am! God bless my soul, is Sir Walter in town? 
Tom, go and pick the very best half hundred you can find in that fresh 
lot from Yarmouth. Well, ma’am, and how is he looking? Why, if you 
had told me they were for him, I would have sent them to Jerusalem, or 
Johnny Groat’s house. Now mind, Tom, that the boy starts directly ; 
—remember, 24, Sussex-place, and no mistake about it.’ 

This cireumstance being recounted to Scott, he cordially exclaimed, 
“Well now, this is something like real, tangible fame. I like this more 
than all the minauderies of the old French countesses who used to bother 
me at Paris with their extravagant compliments, and were only thinking, 
I'll be sworn, of their own vanity, all the while.” 

To return to my theme, and the family gossip with which it is una- 
voidably mixed. In my mother’s presentation copy of the Ingoldsby 
Legends, written in Barham’s own hand, occurs the following distich: 

To Mrs. Hughes, who made me do’em, 
Quod placeo est—si placeo—tuum. 

The same friendly spirit dictated the dedication of his “Cousin Ni- 
cholas” to my second son in his boyhood. The fact is, that my mo- 
ther,* to whom Lockhart has alluded as a frequent correspondent of Seott 
and Southey, and who inherited a family stock of strange tales and le- 
gends, suggested the subject of Hamilton Tighe to Barham. The ori- 
ginal ghost-story, in the circumstances of which he made some slight 
alteration, was said to have occurred in the family of the late Mr. Pye, 
the poet-laureate, a neighbour, and brother magistrate of my maternal 
grandfather, Mr. W., and the date of it was supposed to be connected with 
the taking of Vigo. This legend, which appeared in Bentley's Miscel- 
lany, was the first in the series, and is, as an illustration of his — 
style, worth better criticism than my own. Suffice it to state, what my 
friend Miss Mitford can confirm, that the simple recitation of “ Hamilton 
Tighe” has actually made persons start and turn pale, and complain of 
nervous excitement. 

‘‘ Patty Morgan, the Milkmaid’s Story,” and the “Dead Drummer,” 
were transmitted also to him through the same medium; the former 
having been recounted to us by Lady Eleanor Butler, as a whimsical 
Welsh legend, which had diverted her much, the latter by Sir Walter 
Scott, who having better means than most men of ascertaining facts and 
names, believed in their authenticity. I think, but am not certain, 
that the “‘ Hand of Glory” was suggested Oy a conversation at our house 
on the subject of country superstitions. the source of the rem 
legends, | am ignorant, save that the basis of some of them was furnis 
by an old popish book in the library of Sion College, from which, as from 





* T cannot allow the mention of this admirable lady to pass, without my 
tribute—slight as it is—to her virtues and accomplishments. Mrs. Hi con- 
versational powers are unequalled—her activity is perfectly wonderful for her years 
—(lremember hearing that she distanced poor Mr. Barham, who like “‘ panting 
time toiled after her in vain,” on the downs near her charming residence in Berk- 
shire)—her spirits are as buoyant as those of a girl—and her correspondence is the 
delight of her numerous friends. Some of the happiest and most profitable hours 
of my life have been spent in her society. W. EL A. 
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other sources, Barham was wont to gratify his love of heraldry and antiqua- 
rianism. It was, as it should seem, the incautious use of these materi ials 
which drew down the animadversions of a respect table joint- -stock book, 
but displaying ability in some of its articles, impertinence in others, am: 
certainly most wilful unfairness in that devoted to the “ Ingoldsby Le- 
gends.” ‘That naughty Gaul, Eustache de Beaujolois, your own whilome 
correspondent, im the magazine of your founding, w vould perhaps say 
**J'y trouve beaucoup plus de Vesprit du Deusen Jobard, que de 
‘LL’ esprit du Siecle; ’’ and I am sorry to recount similar contumacity on 

the part of the admonished. On first being apprised of the admonition, 
the following inexcusably whimsical sortie escaped from our friend: 

For turning grave things to farce, Prior asserts, 

That a ladle once stuck in an old woman’s skirts ; 

My Muse may then truly esteem it a boon, 

If in hers there sticks only—a dtt of a spoon. 


All Barham’s care and forethought were employed on more prosaic 
matters of business, professional and otherwise, and the “ Ingoldsby 
Legends” were the occasional relief of a suppressed plethora of 
native fun. The same relaxation which some men seek in music, 
pictures, cards, or newspapers, he sought in, as it were, stripping off 
his coat to have a hearty romp with “the laughing part of the pub- 
lic, in the confidence of a bold unsuspicious nature. Many of these 
effusions were written while waiting for a cup of tea, a railroad train, 
or an unpunctui al acquaintance, on some stray cover of a letter in 
his pocket-book : one in particular served to relieve the tedium of a hot 
walk up Richmond Hill. It was rather a piece of luck if he found time 
to joint together the disjecté membra poeta in a fair copy: and before 
the fav oured few had done laughing at some rhyme which had never en- 
tered a man’s head before, the zealous Bentley had popped the whole into 
type. After all, the imputed instances of inadvertence (for no one who 
kuew him would style it irreverence), chiefly oceur in that part of the 
series, in which his purpose, to my knowledge, was to quiz that spirit of 
flirtation with the scarlet Lady of Baby lon, which has of late assumed a 
pretty marked shape. It was difficult to prosecute this end without con- 
founding the scriptural St. Peter with the Dagon of the Vatican. 

It is hardly necessary to aoe out passages of a graver cast in the 
* Hand of Glory,’ '« Lord Tom } Noddy,” “ The Dead Drummer,” and the 
* Black Mousquetaire, ” indicative of powers of a different description from 
the humorous and quaint, which might have been successfully developed if 
he had been an author by profession ; ; but time and opportunity were 
wanting. The verses, which I understand he addressed to Mr. Bentley, 
during his last illness, will probably, if made public, confirm this im- 
pression, as indeed would lines which I have seen, suggested by the do- 
mestic afflictions before alluded to. But with all his open-heartedness, 
Barham was too sensible a man of the world, “to wear his heart upon > 
his sleeve for daws to peck at,” as authors of greater name, and with a less 
instinctive sense of the ludicrous, have done. Or rather, with every possible 
respect for the public, he shrank from inviting its sympathy towards his 
own private affairs. 

Did you know that the “Singular Passage in the Life of the late 
Henry Harris, B.D.,” which reminds one very much of Schiller’s ‘“ Geis- 
terscher,” was founded on circumstances that came under our friend’s 
own knowledge? Of this he himself assured me, stating that they 
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puzzled, startled, and haunted him in no small degree. He had attended, 
as a clergyman, the sick bed of a young lady who persevered, ‘with every ap- 
wearance of sincerity, in the strange story which the pages in question detail. 

His familiar correspondents could, from their knowledge of the style 
of his letters, confirm my assertion as to the rapidity and ease with which 
the legends were composed, emanating from a sense of the ludicrous, 
which, like an irresistible physical impulse, struggled for a vent. If I 
may be allowed to continue the parallel, the laughing gas thus evolved 
gave relief and distinctness, like the luminous atmosphere diffused by a 
Bude light, to the subject of the letter, whether it were business, counsel, 
or statement of fact. His verse was in truth a mere transcript of his 
correspondence and conversation. 

You perceive, I am sure, the reasons which preclude me from prov- 
ing this assertion by quotation or reference. One will suffice. At the pre- 
sent moment, it would seem like a mockery of death, and a callous indif- 
ference to the feelings of his family, to cite passages almost unavoidabl 
connected with their own joyous and familiar associations. It is for his 
son alone (and no man ever possessed a son more congenial in mind, or 
more identified with his own pursuits) to remove at some future time the 
interdict which their own feelings must now impose on those who knew 
and valued the subject of this hasty sketch. I have now only to add the 
lines, and remain, Dear Ainsworth, faithfully yours, 

Donnington Priory, July, 24. Joun HuGues. 

P.S. His choice of scene for the Ingoldsby Legends arose from his local in- 
terest in Kent, where he possessed a landed patrimony (of what amount I 
know not), and,as I have generally understood, Ae county connexions. 
All bis early recollections seemed interwoven with that part of the world, and 
his favourite anticipation to consist in getting an occasional holiday to visit it, 
or rout up a fresh Kentish legend. 


ON THE DEATH OF THE REV. R. H. BARHAM. 


Anp hath the grave closed o’er him? Tis a strange 
And startling thought to realise—this Earth, 

God wot, is full of sudden, mournful change ; ° 
But even now, his lays of genial mirth 

Yet ringing on their lips within the range 
Familiar of each English bousehold-hearth, 

Young happy voices ask in alter'd tone 

The saddening question, ‘* Father, is he gone ?” 


Tears answer from the hard and thoughtful eye, 
Unwont to weep:—’twas a bright episode, 

Like the sun’s gleam athwart an o’ercast sky, 
To interchange, upon life’s toiling road, 

A word of cheer with one whose sympathy 
Was true and cordial—whose heart o’erflow’d 

With human charities ;—who gently wore 

The privilege of genius, wit, and lore. 


Well loved by every one who knew him—best 

by those who knew him most:—on this one thought, 
Trite though it be, abiding hope must rest ; 

The world’s poor gauds and trophies are as nought 
Within the silent tomb ; to this stern test, 

Wit, wisdom, wealth, and empire, all are brought, 
And nought enduringly survives on earth, 
Save God's own richer guerdons, Heart and Worth. 
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Thus in some village church-yard briefly fade 
Spring's puny flowers, ill-mated with the scene ; 
While, children of the mighty forest-glade, 
The massive yew and holly evergreen 
From year to year spread their ancestral shade 
Over the good man’s grave:—the breeze, between 
Their foliage whispering, seems at Heaven’s behest. 
To breathe of peace, and everlasting rest. 





THE LAST MOMENTS OF ANDREA ZURBARAN, THE 
BRATED SPANISH PAINTER. 


By Tuomas Roscog, Ese. 
1. 
Cuitp of a dark and stormy sire,* 
With soul of conquest, flashing 
A flame that quench’d e’en Eastern fire, 
Where rival worlds were clashing ; 
And rival faiths fought to the death, 
To plant the cross or crescent, 
And love and knighthood pour’d their breath 
Where woman’s eves shone present: 
Land of the fiery brave—of love, 
Sweet Eden clime—around—above! 
How many a wild and thrilling tale, 
Dark passion pour’d upon thy gale, 
Till thy bright daughters’ cheek flush'’d red— 
Grew pale with fear—new glory shed 
Its splendour o’er each patriot muse, 
Thy high-soul'd genius dared to choose. 
But ne'er its notes are strung to gladness 
Of such sweet force, to deeper sadness— 
Love more intense, adventurous spirit— 
Strange woes, than when thy sons inherit 
The fire once kindled in thy breast, 
In thy grand painter's fate express’d! 
Il. 
Say, mighty genius—what the guerdon 
For faith, toil, sufferings—works divine ? 
For love searce less than such as dared on 
Horeb’s and Calvary’s mounts to shine ? 
When prophet bards shed Heaven’s own splendour 
On Earth’s cold sphere—’twas still the same 
Dark world you fill’d with light—to render 
Back ingrate storms of death and shame. 
And long that world in guilt and woe, 
Rued “neath its giant kings the blow, 
Which struck at Heaven’s own legates—Mind, 
Love, Genius, Truth, to death consign'd. 
On such a world, so stain’d with crime, 
Faith’s high-strung souls of every clime, 
Wreck'd ere their noon of fame beam high, 
Like him, Spain’s poet-painter, die ; 
( Who on his death-couch grasp’d a name, 
The world that scoffd must still proclaim ;) 
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Sull hold aloft a guiding star 

To souls of beauty, in their war 

Of love and light with earth’s vain show, 
Idols of clay that rule below. 

Ambition, hate, pride, envy, rear 

Fame’s trophies to the minds they fear, 
And rivals wreathe the crown that glows 
Immortal on truth’s painter's brows. 


it. 

Say, was the love too strong for death, 

Deep, self-devoted, bent on high ; 
Victor o’er nature’s dying breath, 

And glorying in the heart’s last sigh, 
To find on earth a resting place ? 
In woman’s arms a home of peace ? 
To gaze on nature’s varying dace, 
Whose brightest, loveliest, soonest cease ? 
No! on 18 boyhood’s visions broke 
Forms that the fervid spirit spoke, 
Predoom’d to run a brief career 
Of all most painful, yet most dear. 
Passions that soar—to hurl from high! 
Proud hopes that mock—joys near that fly, 
And seen at distance thro’ the gloom, 
Flashes of glory from the tomb! 
Say, what his dreams of youth’s bright morn, 
Ere manhood woke to aims new born ? 
Ah! if they shadow’d forth the scene— 
The storm without—the fire within— 
With half the speaking force and truth, 
That in his forms of deathless youth 
Still breathe—dark was that startling dream, 
With auguries fraught, sad as my theme ; 
For love had taught his heart to fear, 
And spirit-words first met his ear. 


Iv. 
“ Thine evil-genius of the earth 
Bids thee awake—go on thy way, 
With long farewell to boyhood’s mirth, 
Youth’s soul-born joys that may not stay. 
Farewell the visionary bliss, 
Unutterable thoughts that beam 
On love and genius! ere at this 
Dark eclipse of their glorious dream,— 
I come thy destined path to trace, 
And read the dark lines of thy face ; 
That brow that marks thee for my own, 
With me to traverse earth alone : 
Not one to feel—to sympathise 
With thy fond nature's smiles or sighs— 
To aid thy daring hope of fame, 


Shield from the cold world’s scorn and blame. 


For thee ambition—grandeur shine ? 

They worship at another shrine ; 

But in their intervals of rest, 

Still point the thorns that pierce thy breast, 
And while thy works adorn their pride, 
Thy genius, like thy wants, deride. 
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The friend shall hurl pale Envy’s dart, 
In each thou lov’st a rival start ; 
And start’st thou as her name | breathe ? 
Another claims that bridal wreath. 
Nor in yon bright and festal throng, 
Thy spirit drinks love's rapturous song ; 
Nor thou the sordid father’s care, 
Who dooms her young heart to despair ; 
Whilst thou a toil-worn exile driven, 
Like some doom'd thing from hopes of Heaven, 
Wear'st out thy manhood’s joyless day ; 
Then diest! but how, I dare not say, 
Lest mad despair my victim seize, 
And earth’s vow’d vengeance e’er should cease 
To dash proud genius’ towering hopes, 
And close the prison gate that opes 
But on the tomb !”"—The vision fled, 
Time past—the lover’s heart hath bled, 
All but the painter’s fire is dead ! 
His glorious morning dreams are o’er, 
Ere noon the evening shadows low’r ; 
And hour by hour, and day by day, 
His fate’s unravell’d threads betray 
The colour of his lot foretold, 
His youth’s warm fancies, all grown cold. 
But wheresoe’er love’s exile roam, 
In his sad heart hath made its home, 
One deep enduring faith—a love 
That builds its sabbath home above, 
And with his art beloved will dare 
To battle with the fiend, Despair ; 
The dream that o’er his memory’s waste, 
Its darkest hues of sorrow traced ; 
The haunting voice of happier years, 
That turns all else to dust and tears ; 
' While ever at the wanderer’s side, 
That world-born spirit will deride 
Those ills, which the world’s tools declare 
Souls not of clay must ever share ; 
And faster as Fate’s arrows sped 
Their malice on the sufferer’s head, 
From the deep fount of love within, 
Heaven’s hymns of rapturous joy begin. 
Earthly love and fame no more, 
Bound the wing’d spirit to Time’s shore ; 
All other lights of Heaven grew dim 
Before the splendour beams of him 
Whose brightness shone in living power, 
On the worn pilgrim’s dying hour. 
And when the notes of ecstacy, 
Trembled on lips that scorn’d to sigh, 
And the world’s tutor’d voice again 
Said that he raved—out flash'd it then, 
The beaming thought of purest fire, 
Whose seraph-wing still mounting higher, 
Than e’er its loftiest flight, now shed 
Undying radiance round that head 
Of holiest majesty and love : 
Then rose his spirit-song above ; 
With that one grand rebuke of earth, 
Hlis genius sought its heavenlier birth. 
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THE ERROR, 
BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


Cuap. I, 
THE ATTACK AND THE RESCUE. 


Ir was in the reign of one of the Georges—it does not matter which, 
though perhaps the reader may discover in the course of this history. 
After all, what does it signify in what king’s reign an event happened, 
for although there may be something in giving to any particular story 
‘a local habitation and a name,” yet there is nothing, strange to say, 
which gives one—I speak from my own experience—a greater perception 
of the delusiveness of every thing on earth, than the study of, and deep 
acquaintance with the annals of a many-lined monarchy. To see how 
these spoilt children of fortune have fought and struggled, coveted and 
endeavoured, obtained or have been disappointed, hoped, feared, joyed, 
and passed away—ay, passed, so that the monumental stone and a few 
historic lines from friend and foe, as dry as doubtful, are all that remains 
of them—it gives us a sensation that all on earth is a delusion, that his- 
tory is but the pages of a dream-book, the truest chronicle, but a record 
of the unreal pageants that are gone. 

However that may be, it was in the reign of one of the Georges—I 
wont be particular as to the date, for Heaven knows I am likely to be 
mistaken in the curl of a whig, or the fashion of a sleeve-button, and 
then what would the antiquaries say ? 

[t was in the reign of one of the Georges—thank Heaven, there were 
four of them, in long and even succession, so that I may do any thing I 
like with the coats, waistcoats, and breeches, and have a vast range 
through a wilderness of petticoats (hooped and unhooped, tight, loose, 
long, short, flowing, tucked up), to say nothing of flounces and furbelows, 
besides head-dresses, in endless variety, patches, powder, and pomatum, 
fans, gloves, and high-heeled shoes. Heaven and earth what a scope !— 
but I am determined to write this work just as it suits me. I have 
written enough as it suits the public, and I am very happy to find that I 
have suited them, but in this, I hope and trust, both to please my public 
aud myself too. Thus I wish to secure myself a clear field, and there- 
fore to declare, in the first instance, that I will stand upon no unities of 
time or place, but will indulge in all the vagaries that I please, will 
wander hither and thither at my own discretion, will dwell upon those 
points that please myself as long as I can find pleasure therein, and will 
leap over every unsafe or di able place with the bound of a kanga- 
roo. ‘That being settled, and perfectly agreed upon between the reader 
and myself, we will go on if you please. 

It was in the reign of one of the Georges—I have a great mind to 
dart away again, but I wont, for it is well to be compassionate—when a 
gentleman of six or seven-and-twenty years of age, rode along a pleasant 
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country road, somewhere in the west of England. It was eventide, when 
the sun, tired with his long race, slowly wends downward to the place of 
his repose, looking back with a beaming glance of satisfaction on the 
bright things he has seen, and like a benevolent heart, smiling at the 
blessings and the benefits he has left behind him. 

The season of the year was one that has served poets and romance- 
writers a great deal, and which with very becoming, but somewhat disho- 
nest gratitude, they have praised ten times more than it deserves. It 
was, in short, spring—that season when we are often enticed to wander 
forth by a bright sky, as if for the express purpose of being wet to 
the skin by a drenching shower, or cut to the heart by the piercing east 
wind—that coquettish season that is never for ten minutes in the same 
mind, which delights in disappointing expectations, and in frowning as 
soon as she has smiled. Let those who love coquettes sing of spring, 
for my part, I abhor the whole race of them. Nevertheless, there is 
something very engaging in that first youth of the year. We may be 
cross with its wild tricks and sportive mischief, we may be vexed at its 
whims and caprices as with those of an untamed boy or girl, but yet 
there is a grace in its waywardness, a softness in its blue violet eyes, a 
brightness in its uncontaminated smile, a lustre even in the penitential 
tears, dried up as soon as shed, that has a charm we cannot, if we would, 
shake off. Oh yes, youth and spring speak to every heart of hope, and 
hope is the magic of life! Do you not see the glorious promise of great 
things to be done in that wild and wayward boy? Do you not see the 
bright assurance of warmer and mellower days to come in that chequered 
April sky? Youth, and spring, and hope, they are a glad triad, insepa- 
rable in essence, and all aspiring towards the everlasting goal of thought 
—the Future. 

It was the month of May—now if poets and romance-writers, as we 
have before said, have done injustice, or more than justice to spring, as a 
whole, never were two poor months so scandalously overpraised as April 
and May. The good old Scotch poet declares that in Apni, 


Primroses paint the sweet plain, 
And summer returning rejoices the swain, 


but rarely, oh, how rarely, do we ever see primroses busy at such artisti- 
cal work; and as for summer, if he is returning at all, it is like a bo 
going back to school, and lingering sadly by the way. Such, at least, is 
the case nowadays, and if the advice of another old poet, who tells us, 


Stir not a clout, 
Till May be out, 


would seem to prove that in ancient times, as well as at present, May 
was by no means so genial a month, as it has pleased certain personages 
to represent it. Nevertheless, we know that every now and then in May, 
comes in a warm and summer-like day, bright, and soft, and beautiful, 
full of a tempered sunshine, appearing after the cold days of winter, like 
joy succeeding sorrow, and entendered by the memories of the past, 
such was the sort of day upon which the traveller we have spoken of rode 
on upon his way through a very fair and smiling country. The season 
had been somewhat early in its expansion; the weather had been un- 
usually mild in March; frequent and heavy showers had succeeded in 
April, and orem through the veins of the earth the bountiful libation 


of the sky, had warmed the bosom of our common mother to a rich and 
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lovely glow. The trees were all out in leaf, but yet not sufficiently un- 
closed to have lost the rich variety of hues, displayed by the early buds. 
The colouring would have been almost that of autumn, so bright and 
manifold were the tints upon the wood, had it not been for a certain 
tenderness of aspect which spoke of youth and not decay. There was 
the oak in its red and brown, here and there mingled with the verdant 
hue of summer, but beside it waved the beech, with its long arms robed 
in the gentlest and the softest green, the ash pointed its taper fingers in 
the direction where the wind was going, and the larch lifted up its grace- 
ful spire, fringed with its grass-like filaments, while its beautiful cones, 
full of their coral studs, afforded ornaments, that queens might be 
proud to wear. The fields were spangled with a thousand flowers, and 
every bank and hedge was jewelled with vegetable stars; not only 
the pale violet, and the yellow primrose, but the purple columbine and 
the white hawthorn, even the odorous-breathed cowslip, the wild gera- 
nium, and a long list beside, were all spreading their beauty in the 
evening air, and glittering with the drops of a shower not long passed by. 
Overhead, too, the sky was full of radiance, warm yet soft, deep in the 
azure, yet tinted with the evening light, as if the sunbeams were the 
threads of a crimson woof woven in with the blue warp of the sky. 

But enough of this, it was a very fine evening, of a very fine de r, of a 
very fine season, and that surely was enough to make any man mee 
who had good health, a guinea in his purse, and had not committed 
either murder or bigamy. The horseman seemed to feel the influence of 
the scene as much as could be expected of any man. When he was ina 
green bowery lane, with the wild plants trailing up and down the red 
banks, and he could neither look to the right nor to the left, he whistled 
snatches of a popular song, when he rose the side of the hill, and could 
gaze over the world around, he looked at the green fields, or the clear 
stream, or the woody coverts with searching and yet well satisfied eyes, 
and murmured to himself, “ Capital sport here, I dare say.” 

He seemed to be fond of variety, for sometimes he trotted his horse, 
sometimes made him canter, sometimes brought him into a walk, but it 
would appear that there was a certain portion of humanity mingling with 
the latent motives for these proceedings, inasmuch as the walk was either 
up or down a steep hill, the canter over a soft piece of turf wherever it 
could be found, and the trot, where the road was tolerably level. Ever 
and anon, too, he patted the beast’s neck, and talked to him quite 
friendly, and the horse would have answered him in the same tone, be- 
yond doubt, if horses’ throats and tongues had been formed by nature 
with the design of holding long conversations. Such not being the case, 
however, all the beast could do to express his satisfaction at his master’s 
commendations, was to arch his neck and bend down his under lip till it 
touched his chest, and put his quivering ears backwards and forwards in 
a very significant manner. It was a handsome animal, of a bright bay 
colour, about fifteen hands and a half high, strongly built, yet showing a 
good deal of blood, and its coat was as soft and shining as satin. There 
was a good deal of red dust about its feet and legs however, which showed 
that it had made a somewhat long journey, but yet it displayed no signs 
of weariness, its head had no drowsy droop, like that of a county mem- 
ber on the back benches at three o’clock in the morning after a long de- 


bate. Ohno, there was musele and courage for forty miles more, had it 
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been necessary, and the noble beast would have done it right wil- 
lingly. The horseman rode him well—that is to say, lightly, and 
though he was tall, muscular, and powerful in frame, many a man 
of less weight would have wearied his horse much more. His hand 
was light and easy, his seat was light and easy, and his very look 
was light and easy. There was no black care sat behind that horse- 
man, so that the burden was not burdensome, and the pair went on toge- 
ther with alacrity and good fellowship. The gentleman's dress was in 
very good taste, neither too smart nor too plain, well titted for a Journey, 
yet not unfitted for a drawing-room in the morning. . This is enough 
upon that subject, and I will not say another word about it, but as to his 
face, I must have a word or two more—it was gay and good-humoured, 
and though it might be called somewhat thoughtless in expression, yet 
somehow—I know not very well from what cause—when one examined 
it one was convinced that the thoughtless look was more a matter of 
habit than of nature. He was dark in complexion, but with a healthy 
glow in his cheeks, and though certainly his face was not as_ perfect as 
that of the Apollo of Belvidere, yet few would have scrupled to pronounce 
him a good-looking man. There was also an easy, almost careless 
swinging, rapid air about him, which generally engages kindly feel- 
ings, if it cannot secure much respect; and one could not watch him 
come cantering over the lea, with his open, smiling face, without judging 
he would make an entertaining, good-humoured companion, with whom 
any body might pass a few hours very pleasantly. 

Thus he rode along, blithe as a lark, till the sun went down in glory, 
showing at the distance of about a couple of miles, the spire of a small 
church in a small town—or perhaps I had better call it a village, for I am 
not sure that it had grown up to townhood in those days. 

The hint I have given that he could see the spire of the church must 
have shown the reader, that at the moment of the sun's setting he was 
on the brow of a hill, for there are no plains in that part of the country, 
and it was well wooded also. Down from the spot at which he had then 
arrived, in a line very nearly direct towards the spire, descended the road, 
crossing first a smal] patch of common, perhaps not twenty acres in ex- 
tent, and then entering between deep, shady banks, as it went down the 
hill, not only arched over with shrubs, but canopied by the branches of 
tall trees. There was quite sufficient light in the sky to show him the 
entrance of this green avenue, and he said to himself, as he looked on, 
* What a pretty approach to the village; how peaceful and quiet every 
thing looks.” 

He was not aware that he had work to do in that quiet road, nor that it 
was to be of anything but a peaceful character, but so it is with us in life, 
we never know what is before us at the next step. We may scheme, and 
we may calculate; we may devise, and we may expect, but, after all, we 
are but blind men, led we know not whither by a dog, and the dog's 
name is, Fate. 

When he saw that he was so near the village, he slackened his pace, 
and proceeded at a walk, wishing, like a wise and experienced equestrian, to 
bring his horse in cool. At the first trees of the road a deeper shade came 
into the twilight. About half a mile farther it became quite dark under 
the boughs, whatever it might be in the open fields ; the Nedeoas did not 
make him quicken his pace, but the minute after he heard some sounds 
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before him which did. It is not very easy to explain what those sounds 
were, or by what process it was, that striking upon the tympanum of his 
ear, the two or three air-waves conveyed to his brain a notion that there 
were people in danger or distress at no great distance. There was a word 
spoken in a sudden and imperative tone, and that was the first sound he 
heard, and then there was a voice of remonstrance and entreaty, a wo- 
man’s voice, and then something like a shriek, not loud and prolonged, 
but uttered as if the person from whose lips it came caught it as it was 
issuing forth, and strove to stifle it in the birth ; some loud swearing and 
oaths were next heard, mingled with the noise of quick footfalls, as if 
some one were running fast towards the spot from the side of the village, 
and the next moment the horseman perceived, at the first indistinctly, and 
then clearly, a number of objects on the road before him, the largest, if 
not the most important of which was a carriage. At the head of the 
horses which had drawn it stood aman with something in his hand which 
might be a pistol. At the side of the vehicle were two more, with a 
saddled horse standing by, and they were apparently dragging out of the 
carriage a lady who seemed very unwilling to come forth, but from the 
other side was hurrying up, as hard as he could run, another personage 
of very different appearance from the three other men. By this time he 
was within ten yards of them, and our horseman, from his elevation on 
his beast’s back, could see the head and shoulders of him who was ap- 
proaching, and judged at once that he was a gentleman. 

Ihave said that under the trees it was quite dark, and yet that he 
could see all this, but neither of these is a mistake, whatever the reader 
may think, for just at that part of the highway where the carriage stood, 
it was crossed by another road which let in all that remained of the 
western light, and there the whole scene was before his eyes, as a picture, 
even while he himself was in comparative darkness. Impulse is an ex- 
cellent thing, and a great deal more frequently leads us right than rea- 
son, which in cases of emergency, is a very unserviceable commodity. It 
is only necessary to have a clever impulse, and things go wonderfully 
well. The horseman stuck his spurs into his horse’s sides : previously he 
had been going at a trot, since the first sounds struck his ear, now it be- 
came a canter, and two or three springs brought him up to the carriage. 
He was making straight for the side, but the man who was at the horses’ 
heads seemed to regard his coming as unpleasant, and shouting to him 
in a thundering voice to keep back, he presented a pistol straight at him 
with a sharp, disagreeable, clicking sound, which, under various cireum- 
stances, is peculiarly ungrateful to the human ear, especially when the 
muzzle of the instrument is towards us, for there is no knowing what may 
come out of the mouth at the next minute. But the horseman was 
quick, active, and not accustomed to be daunted by a little thing like a 
pistol, and therefore, holding his heavy riding-whip by the wrong end, 
though in this instance it proved the right one, he struck the personage 
opposite to him a thundering blow over the arm. That limb instantly 
dropped powerless by his side, and the pistol went off under the horse’s 
feet, causing the animal to rear a little, but hurting no one. In an in- 
stant the horse was turned, and amongst the party by the carriage; but 
that party was by this time increased in number, though not fortified by 
unanimity, for the person who had been seen running up, was by this 
time engaged in fierce struggle with one of the original possessors of the 
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ground, while the other kept a tight grasp upon the lady who had just 
been dragged out of the carriage. With the two combatants our horse- 
man thought it best not to meddle in the first instance, though he saw 
that the “object of one of them was to get a pistol at the head of the 
other, who seemed neither unwilling nor unable to prevent him from ae- 
complishing that object, but they were grappling so closely, that it was 
difficult to strike one without hitting the other, especially in the twilight ; 
and therefore, before he interfered in their concerns, he bestowed another 
blow, with the full sweep of his arm, upon the head of the man who was 
holding the lady, and who seemed to take so deep an-interest in what 
was going on between the other two, as not to perceive that any one 
was coming up behind him. He instantly staggered back, and would 
have fallen, had not the wheel of the carriage stopped him, but then 
turning fiercely round, he stretched out his arm, and a flash and report 
followed, while a ball whistled past the horseman’s cheek, went through 
his hair, and grazed his hat. 

“ Missed, on my | life,” cried the horseman; “take that for your pains, 
you clumsy hound.” — And he again struck him, though on this occasion 
the person's head was defende d by his arm. 

“ H—landd n,” eried the other, seizing his horse’s bridle and try- 
ing to foree him back upon his haunches, but another blow, that made 
him stagger again, showed him that the combat was not likely to end in 
his favour, and d: arting past, he exclaimed, “ Run, Wolf, run. Harry 
off !” And before our friend on the bay esse could strike another blow z 
him, he had sprung upon the back of the beast that stood near, and with- 
out waiting to put his feet into the stirrups, galloped off as hard as he 
could go. In regard to the other two who were wrestling, as we have 
said, in deadly strife, the game they were playing had just reached a 
critical point, for the gentleman who had come up, had contrived to get 
hold of the barrel of the pistol, and at the very instant the other gal- 
loped away, the respectable person he called Wolf received a straight- 
forward blow in the face, which made him stagger back, leaving his 
weapon in the hand of his opponent. Finding that his only advantage 
was gone, he instantly darted round the back of the carriage to make 
his escape up the other road. 

“ Jump down and stop him, post- boy,” cried the horseman, pursuing 
him at the same time without a moment's pause, but the post-boy’s legs, 
though cased in leather, seemed to be made of wood, if one might judge 
by the stiff slowness with which they moved, and before he had got his 
feet to the ground, and his whip deliberately laid over the horse’s back, 
the fugitive finding that the horseman had cut him off from the road, 
caught the stem of a young ash, swung himself up to the top of the 
bank, and disappeared amongst the trees. 

“ Hark, there is a carriage coming,” said the horseman, addressing the 
stranger, who had followed him as fast as two legs could follow four. They 
both paused for an instant and listened, but to their surprise the sound of 
rolling wheels, which they both distinctly heard, diminished instead of 
increasing, and it became evident that some vehicle was driving away 
from a a spot at no great distance. 

“That's droll,” said the horseman, dismounting; “but we had better 
see after the ladies, for I dare say they are frightened.” 

“No doubt they are,” replied the other, in a mild and musical voice, 
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jeading the way round the carriage again. “Do you know who they 
are f 
“Not I,” answered the horseman, “ don’t you ?” 

«No, I am a stranger here,” answered the other, approaching the side 
of the carriage, to which the lady who had been dragged out had now 
returned. 

She was seated with her hands over her eyes, as if either crying with 
agitation or in deep thought; but the moment the gentleman who had 
come up on foot addressed her, expressing a hope that she had not been 
much alarmed, she replied, “Oh, yes, I could not help it, but my mother 
has fainted. We must go back, I fear.” 

“Tt is not far, 1 think, to the village, madam,” said our friend the 
horseman, ‘‘ and we will easily bring the lady to herself again; but it is 
a pity she fainted too. These things will happen, and if they have not 
got your money there is no great harm done.” 

“I am better, Mary,” said a voice from the other side of the carriage, 
faint and low, yet sweet and harmonious, “ Are they gone—are you quite 
sure they are gone ?” 

“Oh, dear, yes, madam,” replied the horseman, while the lady next 
him laid her mr tenderly upon her mother’s. ‘“ One of the worthies 
scampered off on horseback after he had fired at me, and the other was 
too quick for us all, thanks to your stiff-jointed driver. What became of 


the other fellow I don’t know.” 
“ You are not hurt, sir, I hope,” said the younger of the two ladies, 


gazing timidly at him through the half light. 

‘Not in the least,” he replied. “The man missed me, though it 
wasn't a bad shot after all, for | felt it go through my hair—but an inch 
one side or the other makes a wonderful difference—and now, ladies, what 
will you do ?” 

A murmured consultation took place between the two tenants of the 
carriage, while a whispered conference was held by the gentlemen who 
came to their assistance. It is wonderful how often in this world several 
parties of the good folks of which it is composed, are all thinking, 
ay, and even talking, of the same thing, without any one group knowing 


what the other is about. 
“I’m doubtful of that post-boy,” said the gentleman on foot to the gen- 


tleman who had been on horseback. 
“ Ay, and so am I,” replied the other. “He's in league with them, 


depend upon it. All post-boys are so. Their conscience is like the inn 
leather breeches, wide enough to fit any thing. 1 wonder how far these 


two ladies are going ?” 
“I cannot tell,” answered the other, “ but it will be hardly safe for them 


to go alone.” 

“Can I speak to you, sir, for a moment,” said the voice of the ounger 
lady from the carriage, and the horseman advancing a step, leaned against 
the doorway, and put his head partly in, bending down his ear, as if he 


were perfectly certain that he was going to hear a secret. 
“ My mit 2 thinks, and so do I,” continued the younger lady, “ that 


the man who drives us must have been bribed by those people who attacked 
us, for he drove very slowly as soon as ever he came near this spot. He 


stopped, too, the moment they called to him.” 
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‘Perhaps not bribed, my dear madam,” replied the gentleman, “all 
these postboys, as they are called, favour hip honest re a either 
in hopes of a part of the booty, or merely out of fellow feeling. They 
are every one of them amateurs, and some of them connoisseurs of the 
arts of the road. You must have some protection, that’s certain, and 
I think it would be better for you to turn back and get some people from 
the village to accompany the carriage.” 

“I'm afraid that can hardly be,” said the elder lady. ‘ We are already 
very late, and this has delayed us. My brother may be dead ere we arrive, 
for ’'m going on a sad errand, sir, he having been suddenly seized with 
gout in the stomach, and sent to call me to him in his last moments; how- 
ever, it is not very far, and I trust that nothing more will happen.” 

“No, no, madam, you must not go without protection,” replied the 
gentleman in a good-humoured tone. “I will ride with you and see you 
safe—how far is it 7” 

“ About five miles, Iam afraid,” answered the lady. 

«“ Oh, that’s nothing, that’s nothing,” cried their companion. “ It 
will but make me an hour later at supper.’ And turning to the other gen- 
tleman, he continued, “I wish, sir, if you pass the inn called the White 
Hart—” 

‘“T lodge there myself,” returned the stranger. 

“Then pray tell the people there to have me a chicken ready in an 
hour. It will be roasting while I am riding, so that will be one way of 
killing time, and not losing patience.” 

Thus saying, with a gay laugh, he sprang upon his horse's back, and 
addressing the post-boy, exclaimed, while the other gentleman shut the 


°  ) 
door, and bade the ladies adieu, “* Now, boy, into the saddle, and remem- 


ber, if these ladies are interrupted again, the first head that is broken 
shall be yours.” 

The man made no reply, but got up with more alacrity than he had 
got down, and was soon trotting along the road at a rapid rate. 

The horseman kept close to the carriage all the way, and after a 
ride of about five-and-thirty minutes, through pleasant lanes and fields, 
they came to what seemed the gates of a park, but the porter’s lodge 
was dim and unlighted, and the postboy gave the horseman a significant 
hint that he had better get down and open the gates, as there was no- 
body there to do it for him. The gentleman, however, managed the 
feat dexterously without dismounting, and the carriage rolled through 
and entered a long avenue of magnificent. chesnuts. Between the boughs 
of the trees, every here and there, were to be seen glimpses of soft green 
slopes, studded with wild hawthorns, and masses of dark wood beyond, 
and at the end of about three quarters of a mile more, appeared a fine 
old stone house, with a somewhat flat but imposing-looking face, like 
that of an old country gentleman, with a great idea of his own import- 
ance. 

As the horseman looked up to the house, however, which was raised 
upon a little terrace, and approached by a gentle rise, he could not help 
thinking, “That does not look very much like the dwelling of a man 
dying of gout in the stomach; it looks more like that of one getting up a 
good fit;” for three windows on the ground floor, having very mie of a 
dining-room aspect about them, were thrown up to admit the air, and in 
addition to a blaze of light, there came forth the sounds of merry laugh- 
ter, and several persons talking. 
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The post-boy drove up to the great door, however, and the horseman, 
springing to the ground, rang the bell, after which, returning to the side 
of the carriage, he leaned against it, saying, 

“T trust your relation is better, madam, for the house does not seem 
to be one of mourning.” 

The lady did not reply directly to his words, but she said, “I hope if 
you remain in this part of the country, sir, you will give me an opportu- 
nity of thanking you, either here, or at my own house, for the great ser- 
vice you have renderedme. ‘The people of the inn will direct you, for it 
is only ten miles on the other side of 'Tarningham.” 

“JT shall certainly-have the honour of waiting on you to inquire how 
you do,” replied the horseman, and then adding, “ these people do not 
seem inclined to come,” he returned to the bell, and rang it vigorously. 

The next moment the door was opened, and a capacious butler ap- 
peared, and the stranger, without more ado, assisted the ladies to alight, 
remarking as he did so, that the younger of the two was a very pretty 
girl, some nineteen or twenty years of age. 

“How is my brother now?” demanded the elder lady, who wore a 
widow’s dress. 

‘Quite well, ma’am, thank you,” answered the butler, in the most 
commonplace tone possible, and before she had time to make any more 
inquiries, the stranger who had come to her rescue, wished her and her 
daughter good night, and mounting his horse, rode down the avenue 


again. 
Cuap. II. 


THE SUPPER AT THE WHITE HART. 


Tre White Hart of Tarningham wasa neat little country inn, such as 
was commonly found in most of the small towns of England at the 
period of my tale. They are rapidly being brushed off the face of the 
earth by the great broom of the steam-engine, and very soon the “ plea- 
sures of aninn” will be no longer known but by the records of history, 
while men run through the world at the rate of a hundred miles an 
hour, finding nothing on their way but stations and “ hotels.” I hate the 
very name hotel. It is un-English, uncomfortable, unsatisfactory, a 
combination, I suppose, of host and hell, the one the recipient of _ 
turbed spirits, and the other their tormentor. But the word inn, how 
comfortable it is in all its significations. We have only retained the 
double » in it that we may “ wear our rue witha difference,” and whether 
we think of being in place, or i — or in the hearts of those we love, 
or in the house during a storm, how pleasant is the feeling it produces. 
It has a home-like and British sound, and I do with all my heart wish 
that my fellow-countrymen would neither change their words nor their 
manners for worse things of foreign parentage. An inn, in the days I 
speak of, was a place famous for white linen, broiled ham, and fresh eggs. 
I cannot say that the beefsteaks were always tender, or the veal cutlets 
always done to a turn, or the beds always the softest in the world, but then 
think of the white dimity curtains, and the casements that rattled just 
enough to let you know that it was blowing hard without, and the rosy 
apple-faced chambermaid, and the host himself, round as his own butts, ay, 
and as full of beer. Aninnkeeper of those days would have been ashamed 
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to show himself under nineteen stone. He was a part of his own sign, the 
recommendation of his own ale. His very paunch seemed to say “ Look 
what it has done for me.” It entered into his fat, it flowed through his 
veins, it puffed out his cheeks, it ran out at his eyes, and malt — hops 
was he ard in every accent of his tongue. You had no lean, wizen-faced, 
black-silk-stockinged innkeepers in those days, and the very aspiring 

waiters imitated their landlords, and hourly grew fat under the eye, that 
they might be in a fit condition to marry the widow and take the busi- 
uess when the poor dear gentleman was swallowed up in beer. 

Such an inn was the White Hart at Tarningham, and such a host was 
the landlord, but he was a wise man, and loved not to look upon his suec- 

cessors, for which cause, as well as on account of the trade not being 
very brisk in that quarter, he maintained no regular waiter ; he had a 
tageeee it is true, but the cloth in the neat little parlour on the left hand 
was laid by a white-capped, black-ey ed, blooming maid-servant, and the 
landlord himself prepared to carry in the first dish, and then leave his 
expected guest to the tendance of the same fair damsel. 

The room was already occupied by one gentleman, the same who in 

taking his evening walk had joined with our friend the horseman in the 
rescue of the two ladies, and to say truth, it was owing to his courtesy 
that the cloth was laid there at all, for he had prior possession, and on 
communicating to the landlord the fact that a guest would soon arrive 
who proposed to sup upon roast chicken, the worthy host had exclaimed 
in a voice of consternation, “Good gracious me, what shall I do? I 
must turn those fellows out of the tap-room and serve it there, for 
the ‘re is old Mrs. Grover, the lawyer's widow, in the other parlour, and 
ne'er a sitting-room else in the house!” 

“You can make use of this, landlord,” replied the stranger ; “this 
gentleman seems a very good-humoured person, and I do not think will 
be inclined to find fault, although he may not have a whole sitting-room 
to himself.” 

“I'd bet a quart,” cried the landlord, as if a sudden thought struck 
him, “I'd bet a quart that it’s the gentleman whose portmanteau and a 
whole bundle of tishing-rods came down this morning. [I'll run and see 
what's the name.” 

Whatever he felt, the gentleman already in possession expressed no 
curiosity, but in two minutes the host rolled back again—for to run, as 
he threatened, was impossible, and informed his guest that the things 
were addressed to “‘ Edward Hayward, Esq., to be left at the White Hart, 
Tarningham.” 

“Very well,” said the guest, and without more ado, he took up a book 
which had been lying on the mantelpiece since the morning, and puttin 
his feet upon another chair, began to read. The landlord bustl 
about the room, and put the things in order. One of his fat sides 
knocked his guest’s chair, and he begged pardon, but the gentleman read 
on. He took up the hat, which had been ce heme off in the struggle 
with the chaise, wiped off the red sand which it had gathered, and ex- 
claimed, * Lord bless me, sir, your hat’s all beaten about;” but his com- 

panion merely gave a nod, and read on. 

x length, s lids the table was laid, and mustard, pepper, salt, vinegar, 

had been brought in severally, when the maid had re-arranged 
ee the landlord had wanted before, smoothed what he had smoothed, 
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and brushed what he had brushed, a horse’s feet trotting past, the 
window, were heard, and the minute after a voice exclaimed at the door 
of the inn, “ Here, ostler, take my horse, loose the girths, but don’t take 
off the saddle yet, sponge his mouth, and walk him up and down for five 
minutes. Has his clothing come ?” 

“Oh, dear, yes, sir, come this morning,” answered the landlord. “ This 
way, sir, if you please. Sorry you did not let me know before, for posi- 
tively there is not a whole sitting-room in the house.” 

‘Well, then, I will do with half of one,” answered the stranger. “‘ Why, 
my friend, if you grow any more you must have the doors widened. You 
are the man for defending a pass; for, upon my life, in default of harder 
materials, you would block up Thermopyle. Ale, ale, ale, it’s all ale, 
landlord, and if you don’t mind, it will set you ailing. Have my fishing- 
rods come down ¢—all safe I hope;” and by the time he had run through 
these questions and observations, he was in the doorway of the little par- 
lour on the left-hand. He stared for a minute at the previous tenant of 
the room, who rose to receive him with a smile, and whose face he did 
not seem to have observed very accurately in the semi-darkness of the 
road. But the height and general appearance of the stranger soon 
showed him that they had met before, and with an easy, good-humoured, 
dashing air, he went up and shook him by the hand. 

“A strange means of making acquaintance, my dear sir,” he said, 
“but I’m very happy to see you again, and safe and well, too, for I 
thought at one time you were likely to get knocked on the head, and I 
scarcely dared to interfere, lest 1 should do it for you myself in tryimg to 
hit the other fellow. I hope you did not get any wounds or bruises in 
the affray ?” 

‘Oh, no,” replied the stranger; “I was nearly strangled that is cer- 
tain, and shall not easily forget the grasp of that man’s fingers on my 
throat; but in regard to this way of making an acquaintance, no two 
men, I should think, could desire a better than to be both engaged, even 
accidentally, in rescuing two ladies from wrong.” 

‘* Quite chivalrous!’ exclaimed the horseman, laughing ; ‘ but two Don 
Quixotes would never do in the world, so I'll nacaeidel ve, at once, that 
I’ve not the least spark of chivalry in my nature. If I see a strong thing 
hurting a weak thing, I knock the strong thing down of course. I can’t 
bear to see a big dog worry a little one, and don't much like to see a ter- 
rier catch a rat. But it’s all impulse, my dear sir, all impulse. Thank 
Heaven I am totally destitute of any sort of enthusiasm. I like every 
thing in the world well enough, but do not wish to like any thing too 
much, except, indeed, a particularly good bottle of claret—there, there, I 
am afraid I am weak. As to helping two ladies, it is always a very plea- 
sant thing, especially if one of them be a particularly pretty gi as is 
the case in this instance, I can tell you—but we really should do some- 
thing to have these fellows caught, for they might have the decency to 
wait till it is quite dark, and not begin their lawless avocations before the 
sun has been down an hour.” 

“I went immediately to a magistrate,” answered the stranger; “ but 
as in very many country places, I did not find the ornament of the 
bench very highly enlightened. Because I was not the South Lehoek 
attacked, he demurred to taking any steps whatever, and Is 
his resolution on that point, and he seemed inclined to accede to my 
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demand, yet as soon as he found that I could not even give him the 
names of the two ladies, he went all the w ay back again, and would not 
even take my deposition. Perhaps after supper we had better go to him 
again together, for I dare say you can supply my deficiency by this time, 
and tell him the name of your pretty lady and her mother.” 

“ No; "pon my life I can’t,’ ’ rejoined his companion, “ I quite forgot to 
ask—a very beautiful girl, though, and I wonder I didn’t inquire, for I 
always like to ticket pretty faces. W hat is the name of your Midas, 
we'll soon bring him to reason, I doubt not. A country magistrate not 

take a deposition against a highwayman! _ By Heaven, “he will make the 
people think he goes shares in the booty.’ 

“A highwayman!” exclaimed the : who had been going in 
and out, ‘and listening to all that was said, whether he had roast chicken, 
or boiled potatoes, or a jug of fresh draw n beer in his hand. ‘ Why, lord, 
Mr. Beauchamp, you never told me! 

“No, my good friend,” answered the other, “I did not, because to 
spread such a tale through an inn, is the very best way I know of in- 
suring the highwayman’s escape.” 

“Well, I dare say, my good round friend,” exclaimed the horseman, 
whom we shall hereafter call Hayward, or as almost all who knew him, 
had it, Ned Hayward, “I dare say you can help us to the names of these 
two ladies. W *ho was it one of your post-boys drove to-night, out there 
to the westward, to a house in a park?’ . 

“What, to Sir John Slingsby’s ?” exclaimed the host; but before he 
could proceed to answer the more immediate question, Ned Hayward 
gave himself a knock on the forehead, exclaiming, 

* Sir John Slingsby’s! why that’s the very house I'm going to, and I 
never thought to ask the name—what a fool Lam! Well might they 
call me, when I was in the 40th, thoughtless Ned Hayward. But come, 
‘mine host of the garter’—”’ 

“ Of the W hite Hart, your honour,” replied the landlord, with as low 
a bow as his stomach would permit. 

* Ay, of the White Hart be it then,” said Ned Hayward, “ let us hear 
who are these beautiful ladies whom your post-boy drove so slowly, and 
stopped with so soon, at the bidding of three gentlemen of the road, with 
pistols in their hands?” 

‘Lord a mercy !” cried the host, “and was it Mrs. Clifford and her 
daughter that they stopped | ? Well, I shouldn’t wonder—but mum’s the 
word—it’s no affair of mine, and the least said is soonest mended.” 

The host's countenance had assumed a mysterious look. His whole 
aspect had an air of mystery. He laid his finger upon the side of his nose, 
as men do for a practical exemplification of the process which is taking 
place in their mind when they are putting “that and that” together. 
He half closed one eye also, as if to give an indication to the beholders 
that whatever might be the mental light in his own brain, it should not 
escape for the illumination of those without. There is a perversity in hu- 
man nature which makes all men—saving the exceptions that prove 
the general rule—anxious to discover any thing that is hidden, and con- 
sequently both Mr. Hayward and Mr. Beauchamp attacked the worthy 
landlord, totis viribus, and attempted to wrench from him his secret. He 
held it fast, however, with both hands, exclaiming, 

“No, no, gentlemen, I'll not say a word—it’s no business of mine— 
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I’ve nothing to do with it—it’s all guess work, and a man who beers and 
horses all the neighbourhood, must keep a good tongue in his head. 
But one thing I will say, just to give you two gentlemen a hint, that per- 
haps you had better not meddle in this matter, or you may make a mess 
of it. Sally, is not that chicken ready?” And he called from the door of 
the room to the bar. 

“T certainly shall meddle with it, my good friend,” said Ned Hayward, 
in a determined tone, “and that very soon. I’m not the least afraid of 
making a mess, as you call it, certain that none of it will fall upon my- 
self. So, as soon as we have got supper, which seems a devilish long 
time coming, we will set off, Mr. Beauchamp, if you please, for this 
good magistrate’s and try—” 

He was interrupted in the midst of his speech, though it had by this 
time nearly come to a conclusion, by a voice in the passage, exclaiming, 
“Groomber, Mr. Groomber,” and the host instantly vociferated, ‘* Com- 
ing, sir, coming,” and rushed out of the room. 

The voice was heard to demand, as soon as the landlord appeared 
blocking up the way, “ Have you a person by the name of Beauchamp 
here ?”’ 

“Yes, your worship,” replied the host, and after a few more words, in 
a lower tone, the door of the room was thrown open, and Mr. Witting- 
ham was announced, just as Mr. Beauchamp was observing to his new- 
found triend, Ned Hayward, that the voice was very like that of the 
worthy magistrate to whom he had applied. 

Mr. Wittingham was a tall and very respectable-looking gentleman, 
somewhat past the middle age, and verging towards that decline of 
life which is marked by protuberance of the stomach, and thinness 
of the legs. But, nevertheless, Mr. Wittingham carried it off very 
well, for his height diminished the appearance of that which is usually 
called a corporation, and his legs were skilfully concealed in his top-boots. 
He was exceedingly neat in his apparel, tolerably rosy in the gills, and 
having a certain dogmatical peremptory expression, especially about the 
thick eyebrows and hook nose, which he found wonderfully efficacious in 
the decision of cases at petty sessions. 

The moment he entered the room, he fixed his eyes somewhat sternly 
upon Mr. Beauchamp (whom we have forgotten to describe as a very gen- 
tlemanlike—even distinguished—looking person of about thirty years of 
age), and addressing him in a rough, and rather uncivil tone, said, “ Your 
name, I think you told me, is Beauchamp, sir, and you came to lay an 
information before me against certain persons for stopping a chaise upon 
the king’s highway.” 

“Tam, as you say, sir, called Beauchamp,” replied the other gentle- 
man, “and I waited upon you, as the nearest magistrate, to give informa- 
tion of a crime which had been committed in your neighbourhood which 
you refused to receive. Do me the honour of taking a seat.” 

“And pray, sir, if I may be so bold as to ask, who and what are 
cri inquired the magistrate, suffering himself to drop heavily into a 
cnalr. 

‘IT should conceive that had very little to do with the matter,” inter- 
posed Ned Hayward, before Mr. Beauchamp could answer. “The simple 
question is, whether an attempt at highway robbery, or perhaps a worse 
offence, has or has not been made this night, upon Mrs. and Miss Clifford, 
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as they were going over to my friend Sir John Slingsby’s; and allow me 
to say that any magistrate who refuses to take a deposition on such a 
subject, and to employ the best means at his command to apprehend the 
offenders, grossly neglects his duty.” 

The host brought in the roast fowl, and stared at the dashing tone of 
Ned Hayward’s speech towards one of the magnates of the neighbour- 
hood. Some mt in the commencement of that speech had caused Mr. 
Wittingham’s countenance to fall, but the attack upon himself in the 
conclusion, roused him to indignant resistance, so that his reply was an 
angry demand of ‘“ Who the devil are you, sir ?” 

“IT am the devil of nobody, Mr. Wittington,” answered Ned Hay- 
ward. “ I am my own devil, if any body’s, and my name is Edward Hay- 
ward, commonly called Captain Hayward, late of the 40th regiment, 
and now unattached. But as my supper is ready, I will beg leave to 
eat my chicken hot. Beauchamp, won't you jon? Mr. Wittington, 
shall | give you a wing? Odd name, Wittington. Descendant of 
the renowned Lord Mayor of London, I presume?” 

“No, sir, no,” answered the magistrate, while Beauchamp could 
scarcely refrain from laughing. ‘“ What I want to know is, what you 
have to do with this affair?” 

“Every thing in the world,” answered Ned Hayward, carving the 
chicken, ‘‘ as I and my friend Beauchamp here had equal shares in saving 
the ladies from the clutches of these vagabonds. He came back here to 
give information, while I rode on with the ladies to protect them. Bring 
me a bottle of your best sherry, landlord.. Now, I'll tell you what, Mr. 
Wittington—haven’t you got any ham that you could broil? I hate 
chicken without ham, it’s as insipid as a country magistrate.—I'll tell you 
what, Mr. Wittington, this matter shall be investigated to the bottom, 
whether you like it or not, and I have taken care to leave such marks 
upon two of the vagabonds, that they'll be easily known for the next 
month to come. One of them is devilish like you, by the way, but 
younger. I hit him just over the eye, and down about the nose, so that I'll 
answer for it I have lettered him m black and blue as well as any sheep 
in your fields, and we'll catch him before we’ve done, though we must in- 
sist upon having the assistance of the justices.” 

“I think, sir, you intend to insult me,” said the magistrate, rising 
with a very angry air, and a blank and embarrassed countenance. 

‘* Not a whit, my dear sir,” answered Ned Hayward. “ Pray sit down 
and take a glass of wine.” 

“T wont, sir,” exclaimed Mr. Wittingham, “and I shall leave the 
room. If you have any thing to say to me, it must come before me in a 
formal manner, and at a proper hour. To-morrow I shall be at the jus- 
tice-room till eleven, and I hope you will be then prepared to treat the 
bench with respect.” 

“ The most profound, sir,” said Ned Hayward, rising and bowing till 
his face almost touched the table before him, and then as Mr. Witting- 
ham walked away with an indignant toss of the head, and closed the 
door behind him, our gay friend turned to his companion, saying, 
“There’s something under this, Beauchamp. We must find out what 


it is,” 
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THE MUMMELSEE, 
BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


[The Mummelsee is a lake in the vicinity of Strasburg, situated among steep 
mountains, and inhabited, according to popular tradition, by water spirits, to 
which the people give the name of Miimmelchen. The two following poems are 
from the German of A. Schnetzler, who, by the name “ Mummler,” designates the 
ruling spirit of the lake. ] 


I. 


THE MUMMELSEE, 


I, 


In the Mummelsee—that darksome lake, 
Are many lilies growing ; 

They bow their heads and gently shake 
When wanton gales are blowing. 

But when the shades of night are spread, 

And the full moon glistens overhead, 
Leaving their flow’ry home, 
Like nymphs to earth they come. 


II, 


The winds were loud, and the reeds beneath, 
With their rustling song are joining, 
And the lily maidens form a wreath, 
Their fairy limbs entwining. 
And round they go with foot so light, 
With faces white, and garments white, 
Till their pale cheeks they flush, 
As with a rosy blush. 


IIT. 


Still rustle the reeds to the roaring blast, 
And the forest whistles loudly, 
O’er the green hill-side the shades flit fast, 
As the clouds o’er the moon suil proudly. 
And up and down through the grass so wet, 
The lily-maids are dancing yet ; 
The waves upon the shore 
Are swelling more and more. 


IV. 


From the lake a giant-fist appears, 
And a bearded head is peeping, 
A crown of twisted reeds it wears, 
From its locks the wet is dripping. 
It cries with such a thund’ring sound, 
That echoes from the rocks rebound : 
“ Back to your wat’ry bed, 
You lilies most ill-bred.”* 





* Unerzogen. 
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v. 
The dance is stopp'd, with pallid cheeks, 
Loud scream the Mummler’s daughters, 
The father shouts : ‘See, morning breaks, 
Haste back into the waters.” 
And now the mist begins to rise, 
And morn begins to tint the skies, 
The lilies waver o'er 
The waters as before. 


Il. 


THE MUMMELSEE’S REVENGE. 


I, 
Silent and smooth the waters Le, 
The lake must be asleep ; 
As red as blood the evening sky 
Rests on the murky deep. 
Only the reeds that tremble round, 
Are whisp’ring with mysterious sound. 


Il. 
“ Who is it from the forest there, with timid foot draws near ? 
Within that sack most painfully a weight he seems to bear.” 
Why, that must be Red Dietrich—the poacher known to all— 
Right through the ranger’s body just now he sent a ball. 
And now into the waters the corpse he comes to throw, 
But our old Mummler will not esteem such gifts, I trow. 


It. 
The old one’s sleep is very light—he surely will awake, 
If e’en a tray'ller throws by chance a stone into the lake. 
At once ’tis fiercely boiling—wild storms begin to rise, 
And then, unless like light‘ning the heedless trav’ller flies, 
No mortal eye shall ever behold his form again, 
For there, beneath the waters, a corpse he will remain. 


IV. 
The murd’rer at the water stops—he flings his burden down— 
He breathes a curse, and then the sack into the lake is thrown. 
“ There, go beneath the waters, and chase the fish below, 
While freely through the green-wood I hunt the stag and roe. 
Your blazing wood shall warm me, as much as I desire, 
For there beneath the waters you have no need of fire.” 


V. 
He says, and now he would escape—a thorn-bush holds him tiglit, 
A thousand and a thousand teetii seem all at once to bite. 
The lake is fiercely boiling, wild storms begin to rise, 
The heavy sound of thunder is rolling through the skies. 
All Heaven in flames is glowing—the lake its bank o’erflows, 
And, rising, o’er the murd’rer the raging waters close. 


VI. 
Silent and smooth the waters lie, 
Revenge is now asleep, 
And peacefully the moonbeams lie 
On that unfathom’d deep. 
Only the reeds that tremble round, 
Are whisp’ring with mysterious sound. 
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THE HOTEL DE CLUNY. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


Cuap. I, 


WHAT PASSED BETWEEN ARTHUR DE GOUFFIER, JEAN BOUCHET, AND 
PHILIP GURNEY OVER THEIR CUPS, AT THE ECU DU DAUPHIN. 


On New Year's Day, in the year 1515, there was mourning in the 
city of Paris, for the just and virtuous Louis XII. was dead! The 
people wept for the loss of him who was called their “ Father,” and the 
sage counsellors of the deceased monarch remembered with apprehension 
the prediction which he had uttered respecting his youthful successor: 
“ Ce gros gas—la gatera tout.” 

There was, indeed, reason to fear that a prince with passions so ardent 
and unrestrained as those of Francis I., would neutralise or subvert all 
that the wise policy of Louis had effected; but the danger, however 
menacing towards France, was most imminent as regarded his own posi- 
tion and the tenure of his royal sway; the greatest foe to his authority 
was himself. Three months had scarcely gone by since the event occurred 
which had doubly perilled all the hopes of the heir-presumptive to the 
crown of France, in the marriage of the late king to the lovely sister of 
Henry VIII. of England, and the admiration of Francis for the royal 
bride. The slave of beauty in every rank of life, the Comte d’Angou- 
léme, had been smitten by the charms of the young queen, and heedless 
of the suicidal effect of success, had striven to win her love; but, ere it 
was too late, the remonstrances and arguments of his faithful and dis- 
cerning friend Gouffier de Boisy, who Shad formerly been the governor 
of Francis, prevailed over his infant passion by showing him, gu’tl jouait 
a se faire un maitre, in urging his suit. The prince was wise in time, 
and in the death of Louis which followed so soon after, he reaped the 
reward of his forbearance. 

But the danger was not yet over, for the circumstances attendant on 
the marriage of Queen Mary were of a peculiar nature. Young, beautiful, 
and susceptible, while yet unplighted at her brother’s court, her heart had 
been won, by the aA sa gallant, and all accomplished Charles Bran- 
don, Duke of Suffolk—the chosen friend and companion in arms of Henry 
VIII. They had already exchanged vows of interminable affection when 
the fatal news reached them that policy not love was to control their 
destinies, and that the hand of Mary was to be the bond of union between 
France and England. The disparity of years between Louis and his 
bride—for the king was fifty-three, and the princess only sixteen—would 
have sufficed to darken the prospect of Mary’s future life, had her heart 
even been free; but when her choice was already made and her affections 
given to one who in feature and mind realised her fondest dreams, it may 
well be conceived that the announcement that she was given to another 
was fraught with misery. An appeal to the sympathies of a man so 
tyrannous and ambitious as Henry was worse than useless; it could not 
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have retarded the fate of Mary, and would assuredly have sacrificed 
Suffolk; whose very existence hoaidia on his monarch’s favour. The 
lovers, therefore, dissembled, and fortune so far smiled upon them as not 
to sever them ; Suffolk was himself appointed to conduct the princess to 
France where, after giving her away at the altar of St. Denis, he re- 
mained as English ambassador. 

But there were quick eyes at the court of Louis, and though the ena- 
moured king perceived it not, others had discovered that loyalty and duty 
were the sole ties that bound Mary to her husband, and it was not long 
before the mother of the heir-presumptive, the astute Louise of Savoy, 
became satisfied in her own mind that the devotion of the Duke of Suf- 
folk to the fair queen was fully recognised, and his ardent love returned. 
The death of Louis relieved her from one fear, for she knew only too 
well the susceptible nature of her son, but it raised in her the dread of an 
event of no improbable otcurrence—the posthumous birth of an heir to 
the throne of France. To prevent an issue so fatal to her hopes and 
those of Francis, became the study of her every hour—and he too now 
shared her anxiety and watchfulness. The ground on which they trod 
was hollow, and undermined, and demanded their utmost wariness; in 
silence, therefore, and with caution they laid their plans. 

When Louis XII. died, La Reine Blanche—as the widowed Queens 
of France were styled, from the colour of their mourning—removed from 
the palace of the Louvre, to an abode which had been recently acquired by 
the crown, and which subsequently received various destinations. This was 
the Hotel de Cluny, built on the ruins of the ancient Palais des Thermes 
by the famous Jacques d’Amboise, Bishop of Clermont, and celebrated at 
the present day, even in its decay for the lenety of its construction. Every 
thing that taste and science could suggest, aided by that spirit which gave 
the name of “ Renaissance” to the introduction of Italian art into France, 
had combined to render the Hétel de Cluny a fit abode for royalty, and 
hither Queen Mary retired to pass the days of her widowhood—days which, 
in spite of her esteem for the kind and affectionate Louis, were not of 
sorrowful mourning ; for with the freedom which the king’s death had 
given her, awoke in full foree—if indeed it had ever slumbered—her love 
for her devoted Suffolk. Her situation at the same time was critical, 
and not free from anxiety, for etiquette demanded strict seclusion, while 
inclination replied only too readily to the passionate promptings of her 
lover, who yet unadmitted to her presence, had again spoken of the past, 
in many a secret missive. 

Easter Day had arrived, it fell that year on the 31st of March, and all 
Paris was thronging to the Place du Chatelet and the great hall of the 
Palais de Justice, to witness the comedies whose revival had been per- 
mitted by the late king, and which had not as yet been interdicted by 
his successor. ‘The clercs de la Basoche had \ong enjoyed the privilege 
of enacting moralities and farees—indeed they were generally combined 
—on the great marble table in the Palais de Justice, but the license 
which they indulged in at the expense of the court in the reign of Charles 
VIIL., had caused the suppression of the plays, and the punishment of 
the luckless comedians. Louis XII., more liberal than his cousin Charles, 
and glad of the opportunity which the stage, even in this low condition, 
offered him to amend the morals of the people, but more warey oe the 
courtiers, restored to the clercs de la Basoche the privilege of atic 


representation, though urgently dissuaded from doimg so by those who 
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winced beneath the satire which painted their vices and follies with too 
accurate a hand. The time had not yet come when the censure of the stage- 
moralists ee: to Francis a thing to dread, and the witty clerks were 
consequently suffered to amuse the public without control, nor did they 
allow themselves to be encumbered by any squeamish scruples. Under 
cover of a rude simplicity they questioned many points of religious doc- 
trine, but more than all they unsparingly assailed the conduct of the 
nobility and clergy, whose scandalous lives jaid them open to the severest 
animadversions, the more keenly felt, because of the mode in which it was 
administered. The people delighted in these entertainments, and on féte 
days in particular, the crowds assembled to witness them were enormous. 

The great points of attraction were the quays extending from the 
tower at the corner of the Louvre to the Place de la Gréve, where in 
every Open space were assembled mountebanks, diseuses de bonnes aven- 
tures, ballad-singers, mendicants, cut-purses, and all the motley throng 
whose various pursuits and peculiar habits gave so much colour to the 
pictures of city life in that day. Here and there might be seen a 
preaching friar haranguing a thin congregation of lounging devotees, 
whose attention was only kept awake by occasional diatribes from the 
preacher against the wickedness of the times, in language more secular 
than spiritual, and provoking laughter rather than seriousness; not far off 
were escamoteurs, with tricks to beguile the unwary of their hardly-earned 
coin, and funambules, whose tours de force made the peasants, who 
came to pass their holiday in Paris, gape with unrepressed astonishment ; 
while circulating through the crowd, with shrill voices and active move- 
ments, the venders of hot meats, spiced bread, and dragées of every de- 
scription, met with ready custom. The windows of the cabarets and ta- 
verns were wide open and the chambers full of roistering guests, whose 
drinking songs were ever and anon distinctly heard above the din of the 
swarming population. The loudest in their mirth, and the fiercest in 
their excesses were the students, who have in all countries and at all times 
been the readiest to indemnify themselves for the restraints of discipline. 

Slowly making their way through the crowd, and pausing at intervals 
to notice the various objects that presented themselves, were two persons 
walking together, who differed greatly from each other in personal ap- 
pearance. One was of staid demeanour, tall and slight, with dark 
piercing eyes, and a grave expression of countenance; the other was a 
brisk, wiry, active looking man, of great mobility of feature, and redun- 
dance of gesticulation. The first, who was the elder of the two, was 
Arthur de Gouffier, whose name has been already incidentally men- 
tioned; he was now a counsellor of Parliament, pm | stood high in esti- 
mation with Louise of Savoy. His companion was Master Jean Bouchet, 
a poet of some little celebrity, who since the death of Pierre Gringore, 
was the chief composer of the moralities of the day, though unlike his pre- 
decessor, he did not perform in them himself. His verses were of a higher 
order than those of Gringore, though bearing no comparison with those of 
the elder Marot, after whose day came the race of men, who really de- 
served the name of poets. But such as they were they suited the time, and 
their sarcastic boldness caused them to be much quoted by the Parisians. 

“ And do you think, Master Bouchet,” said De Goufher, “that there 
is a certainty of meeting with this Englishman ?” 

“T can x bev myself to it,” replied the poet, “unless the predilections 
of his couutrymen are suddenly extinct in him.” 
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‘And what are they upon which you reckon so confidently?” inquired 
his companion. 

“ Sight-seeing and wine-bibbing,” returned Bouchet. “As long as 
there is a morality to be shown, a bear to be baited, a feast of fools to be 
stared at, a mat de cocagne to be climbed, or a flagon to drain, there will 
ever be your Englishman.” 

‘You have omitted one quality, methinks,” said De Gouffer, quietly, 
“the errand we are now upon should have reminded you of it.” 

“What, to seek a fair lady par amours ;—no, that does not suit my 
sort of Englishman;—he leaves that sport to his betters, and flies at 
lower game.” 

“‘ His betters, at any rate, seem fond of hawking in high places; but 
where are we to look for him whom we seek at present ?” 

“Tf we find him not before the Morality on the marble table, I’ll 
wager my next ballad against a clipped crown, that the Ecu du Dauphin 
in the Place de Gréve still holds him.” 

“ Your wager is not a very heavy one, come of it what may. Before 
the Moralitvy!—ah, those who love moralities had better make the most 
of them, for their day is nearly over, in spite of—perhaps, indeed, on 
account of—your verses, friend Bouchet.” 

“ Well, the truth must be spoken,” said the poet. 

‘‘ Would it were more listened to,” added De Gouffer, “then the 
world would get accustomed to its accents, and fear it less.” 

‘“ When we can persuade the world to take our meaning kindly—as 
my Own song says, 
“ Le bon temps reviendra !” 

And he struck up in a low key the first verse of a ballad, at that time 
highly popular in Paris— 
“ Quand justiciers, par equité, 

Sans faveur proces jugeront ; 

Quand, en pure realité, 

Les avocats conseilleront. 

Quand procureurs ne mentiront, 

Et que chacun sa foi tiendra ; 

Quand pauvres gens ne plaideront— 

Alors le bon temps reviendra!” 


“In the meantime,” observed De Gouffier, “ let us endeavour to pre- 
vent evil days from overtaking us, by ascertaining exactly what the _. 
ger is that threatens at this moment.” 

The friends now moved on at a quicker pace until they reached the 
Pont Notre Dame, the only bridge at that time in existence in Paris, by 
which they crossed to the city, and pursuing their way down the narrow 
street, where from time immemorial dwelt the merchants who traded in 
furs, came out at length in the open space in front of the Palais de Jus- 
tice. The crowd here was very great, and it cost them some trouble and 
not a little time to ascend the broad steps that led to the hall where the 
Clercs de la Basoche were preparing to exhibit their newest Morality. 
The poet's connexion with the players might easily have secured them the 
best place for witnessing the show, but De Gouffier laying his hand on 
his companion’s sleeve, drew him on one side beneath the shadow of some 
lofty pillars, where, unseen themselves, they could command a general 
view of the hall, and, though at a greater distance, hear clearly enough 
the voices of the actors. 
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The subject represented was one of those satirical pieces called soties, 
the wit of which was directed chiefly against the church, though it left 
the temporal authorities by no means unscathed. Allegorical personages 
were introduced, the emblems of a host of quasi-virtues and undoubted 
vices, who shot their arrows right and left, now raising a roar against the 
pope, and anon exciting laughter at the expense of the great people 
about the court. Even royalty itself was not spared, and more than one 
allusion was made to the well-known propensities of the young king who, 
the satirist said, 

“En secret maintes femmes et filles, 

Fait par dessoubs ses mains passer—” 
An observation which made De Gouffier knit his brows, and Jean Bouchet 
shrug his shoulders, Nor did the actors stop here. The ladies of the 
court came in for their share of reprobation, the veil which covered their 
real names and station being of too slight a texture not to be easily seen 
through. ‘Thus the widowed queen was shown up under the nick-name 
of ‘La Jeune Guilledrine,” with comments upon he manner of the late 
king’s death, which were far less edifying than entertaining to those who 
listened. 

In the midst of the spectacle, Jean Bouchet, who had for some time 
been scrutinising the assembly, on a sudden directed the attention of De 
Gouflier to a person standing at no great distance from them who, from 
the accident of his position beside some women in very lofty head-dreases, 
had hitherto escaped their notice. He was a strong-limbed, broad- 
shouldered man, with light curling hair, an open countenance, and a 
laughing blue-eye, which at once attested his island descent, even if the 
badge which he wore on his breast had not shown that he was a retainer 
of the Duke of Suffolk. 

“There is our man,” said the poet quietly to De Gouffier, “ I thought 
I could hardly err in expecting to find him here.” 

“Which is he ?” returned De Gouffier, looking in the direction in- 
dicated. 

“You see that Norman girl in a cap like the Tour de Nesle, or the 
picture of Queen Isabeau on the wall yonder; the one with the open 
mouth, full of white teeth which, rustic as she is, she knows how to dis- 
play to the greatest advantage; well, just beyond her—now, as she leans 
forward to catch what the Prince des Sots has just said, you may see— 
a sturdy fellow in a blue jerkin and velvet cap, well pleased, apparently, 
with his fair neighbour—that is the Englishman we are in search of.” 

‘‘T see him now,” replied De Gouffier ; “let us lose no time in speak- 
ing to him.” They accordingly left the place where they had been stand- 
ing, and Bouchet, tapping the Englishman on the shoulder, accosted him. 

“Well, Master Gurney,” he said “ how like you our French entertain- 
ments? Do you find them as lively as the moralities you have left be- 
hind you in London ?” 

« A little more so i’ faith, Master Bouchet; for though we Englishmen 
are in the habit of speaking our minds, we live under a master who has 
something of a stronger will than your young king, or, at any rate, is 
more disposed to show it. But your players give their ton full 
license here, and spare neither the living or the dead—nor can the ladies 
escape them. Had I been near enough to yonder fellow in the bauble 
just now, I think I should have made my dagger-hilt and his coxcomb 


acquainted.” 
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‘* Nay, be not angry at a fool’s bolt,” replied Bouchet; “if he spoke 
jestingly of your fair mistress, who is ours too, he paid due homage to 
her charms. She is, in sooth, a lovely creature, and worthy of all ado- 
ration. Come,” he added, “ | will atone for the words so lightly spoken, 
by crushing a cup in her honour, if you will give my friend and I your 
company to the Place de Gréve. This is Monsieur Arthus, a clerk learned 
in the law—be acquainted with him.” 

“Right willingly, Master Bouchet; I accept your proposition, and 
will pledge you freely to the toast you name. A brighter star,” he ex- 
claimed, turning to De Gouffier, “ shines not in Heaven’s constellation.” 

“IT believe you, sir,” answered the Counsellor of Parliament, bowing 
profoundly, and added in an under tone to the poet, “may she not prove 
a falling star.” 

The party then quitted the palace, and retracing their steps across the 
bridge, were not long before they reached the celebrated tavern known as 
the Ecu du Dauphin, a place of considerable resort for students, wits, 
and men of pleasure, and which had acquired great notoriety by the 
verses of the poet Villon, who seldom paid his reckoning in any other 
com. 

The room was nearly full when they entered, but in one corner, rather 
apart from the rest, was a table unoccupied, for the greater part of the 
guests were crowded together as they drank and sang in alternate snatches. 
Llere they seated themselves, and Jean Bouchet ordered wine, which was 
quickly served. At that momenta gay young student at the head of the 
principal table struck up the following refrain : 


“ Remplis ton verre vuide, 
Vuide ton verre plein ; 
Je ne puis souffrir dans ta main 
Un verre ni vuide ni plein.” 


‘‘ Good advice that, Master Bouchet,” said the Englishman, Philip Gur- 
ney; “I scarcely thought to have heard such before I crossed the water.” 

Oh,” replied the poet, “ we profit by the example which our neigh- 
hours set us; we have learnt something from all. Every body comes to 
Paris, and none depart without leaving some memento of their visit; we 
are an imitative people, and soon become accomplished. Your country- 
men and the Lanstringues have taught us to be tipplers.” 

“You are not all of that mind, however,” observed Gurney, glancing 
towards De Gouffier, who having poured out a glass of wine, was leisurely 
dipping bread in it. 

“T am a lawyer, you know, sir,” said the latter, “and drink, as it is 
termed, par procuration. But you need stand on no such reserve.” 

“ Neither will he,” cried Jean Bouchet. ‘ Here, Master Gurney, I 
pledge you in real rin de taffetas, to the health of the Reine Blanche.” 

‘‘And I accept the pledge,” replied the Englishman, draining his 
glass; ‘“‘and may her mourning robes be soon exchanged for bridal 
ones, 

ys Amen !” said De Gouffier, “though I confess I see but little chance 
of it.”’ 

“Oh,” answered Gurney, “there is always a chance for every woman, 
to say nothing of one so beautiful and so admired.” 

“We have drunk to her health,” said the poet, “let us now do homage 
to her beauty.” And again the wine flowed freely. 
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It was a theme indeed, which, independently of a natural tendency 
to a Joyous carouse, readily stimulated the Englishman, and he needed 
little solicitation to drink. There was every inducement that the force 
of example could create, and on all sides were heard songs in praise of 
good wine. Here a student, classical in his cups, chanted a stanza like 
this : 

‘* Meschant est qui te brouille, 
(Je parle aux taverniers), 
Don don. 
Le breuvaige a grenouille 
Ne doibt estre aux celliers, 
Don don. 
Trincque, seigneur, le vin est bon ; 
Hoc acuit ingenium.” 


While from the wide throat of some lusty gaudisseur might be heard the 
following : 


“ Le cliquetis que j’ame est celui des bouteilles, 
Les pippes, les bereaux pleins de liqueurs vermeilles, 
Ce sont mes gros canons, qui battent, sans faillir, 
La soif, qui est le fort que je vueil assaillir ;” 
Or some thirsty soul, comparing himself to a fish, would thus excuse 
himself : 
“ Le hareng bientost pert la vie, 
(Juant il se sent hors de la mer : 
De mesme je ne puis durer, 
Lorsque la boisson mest faillie. 
Jay grant paour dune maladie ; 
ine tell y a que je n’ay lieu: 
Tant tarder, las! comme ay-je peu ? 
Desia ma face en est blesmie.” 


By dint of more frequent potations than his entertainer, the English- 
man began to feel the influence of the strong wine with which he was 
plied, and his discretion declined apace. De Gouffier noticed the change 
for which he had been waiting, and returned to the subject of the Reine 
Blanche. 

“Yes,” he said, “the queen is beautiful, but her destin has placed 
her so high, that naught but royalty can ever hope to profit by it.” _ 

“Be not too sure of that,” replied Gurney, with a meaning smirk ; 
“there were others who saw her before the enamoured Louis.” 

‘No doubt,” said Jean Bouchet; “but when she became a queen, she 
never afterwards bestowed a thought on meaner men.” 

“What will you say, friend Bouchet, when I tell you that—this Mal- 
voisie is excellent—another flask, host—’tis my turn now—when I tell 
you that, great as she is, and proud as your old king was to make her his 
bride, there was some one at the English court—a glance from whose 
eyes was worth more in her estimation than all the jewels that ever 
sparkled in the crown of France !” i ; 

** Ay, there was some one, no doubt of that, for when did a maiden, 
royal or simple, reach her sixteenth year without entertaining such 
thoughts. But depend on it she thinks differently now; or, if her fancy 
still wanders, I see no reason why our gallant King Francis should not 
now be lord paramount.” 

“ Tirelarigot, as you jolly topers say—no offence to King Francis— 
but call me a Nicodemus if what I tell you is not sooth; there is some 
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body here now in Paris whose little finger she prizes more than all the 
bones in the body of the handsome Angoumois.”’ 

‘ He is a Frenchman then,” persisted Jean Bouchet. 

“Neither Frenchman nor + sc. returned Gurney, with thicken- 
ing speech but strong emphasis; “ but a stout-hearted, noble English- 
man. 

“Such Englishmen are scarce,” observed De Goutftier, drily. 

“It's enough for the queen’s purpose if there be only one,” retorted 
Gurney. 

“And who may this phenix be, if one may inquire ?” asked Jean 
Bouchet. 

“Aha! are you there?” replied Gurney, with a wise look, as he 
screwed up his lips and set down his empty glass. “ You think to worm 
it all out of me, do you? No, no; when Philip Gurney’s master tells 
him to keep a secret, it’s neither a poet in a short ae nor a lawyer 
in along one that can get him to open his mouth any wider than he 
pleases.” 

* But Philip Gurney’s master, whom all the world knows to be the 
Duke of Suffolk, has no interest in this question. There is no secret to 
keep as far as he is concerned.” 

** Think so still, Master Bouchet; and when the sun has gone round 
the world only once more, if he does not shine upon a fool wise in his 
own conceit, never trust me again.” 

‘He may shine on what he likes,” said the poet; ‘ but say what you 
will, you can never get me to believe that the Duke of Suffolk is any 
thing more to the Reine Blanche than her brother's friend. This is the 
way with you islanders, once get an idea into your heads, and the devil 
himself can’t dispossess it. Ventre Saint Quenet, she cares no more for 
him than I do for that empty flask!” 

To a sober man the drift of Jean Bouchet’s words would have been 
transparent enough, but the Englishman was so far gone in drink that 
this affected incredulity accomplished the purpose intended. 

“ Listen, then, you misbelieving Ae cg said Gurney; “a word 
in your ear,—nay, come nearer, man, this is meant for you only. I 
never,” he added, with a solemn air, “ give my confidence to more than 
one at atime. Harkee—what would you say if I were to tell you that” 
—and here he sunk his voice to a whisper, though occasionally an audible 
word or two involuntarily escaped him. 

“ The thing’s impossible,” said Bouchet, with a smile and a shrug. 

* Possible or not, it’s true.” 

More he might have said, but at this moment two of his countrymen, 
retainers in the duke’s household, entered the tavern. 

“We have been seeking you far and near, Philip,” cried one of them. 
“You must away with us, and that speedily.’ 

The sight of his fellows wrought a oe HES change in Gurney’s man- 
ner. He rose, and steadying himself as he leant on the table for a mo- 
ment, looked significantly at Jean Bouchet, put his finger on his lips, 
shook his head, and then strode out of the tavern. 

When he was gone, De Goutfier turned hastily to the poet. 

“ Has he told you aught ?” he inquired, eagerly. 

“ Enough in al conscience. The duke goes to-night at nine o'clock 
to the Hotel de Cluny !” 


( To be continued. ) 
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LITERARY AND FAMILIAR REMINISCENCES 
or 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


No. II. 


In my former communication under this title, I was, perhaps, rather 
too much confined to literary reminiscences, and I shall now dismiss 
this branch of my subject briefly, and proceed to others of a more fa- 
miliar and miscellaneous description. I am glad to see my tribute to 
my friend in the New Monthly Magazine, not only from its character 
and circulation, but because it was so long under this eminent poet’s 
literary management, and because to the last of his days he had a 
pride in his former favourite, and always took an interest in its repu- 
tation and success, 

I never suspected Mr. Campbell of nationality, but from one solitary 
fact, and my suspicion proved unfounded, and little to my honour. 
His fine mind was too capacious, and his inclinations too philosophical 
to be injured by any such infirmity. So far from it, on suitable occa- 
sions he would whisper to me, ‘‘ Presently say something severe and 
sarcastic of the Scotch, and I will retaliate on the Welsh.” 

In these discords by agreement, we used to indulge in sud@en im- 
promptu verses, and I need not add that in this part of the battle I 
was always wofully defeated. The effect amongst Scotch ladies was 
often very ludicrous. He once observed that his countrymen were 
more nationally prejudiced than any other. 

‘“‘ They are not half so bad as the Irish, and not much worse than the 
Welsh,” I replied. 

‘That only proves to me that you have never been in Scotland, or 
associated in Scotch society.” 

‘“* You are at least only one half in the right,” I answered. “It is 
true that I have never been in Scotland, but I have associated much with 
Scottish gentlemen. Ihave found them hospitable and even generous, 
and what I liked most in them was their philosophic acquirements, and 
their great liberality of ideas.” 

‘“¢ Gentlemen,” said Mr. Campbell, with a strong emphasis, ‘‘ what 
you say is true as to gentlemen and the highly-educated, but I was 
talking of my countrymen en masse, Gentlemen, educated gentlemen, 
are about the same in all countries ; it is only amongst the lower people, 
and the most vulgar of the middle classes, that you can find rie oy 

Of course he could imitate all the tones and accents of the Scotch dis- 
trict, and he used to indulge in his inimitable talent for ridicule, sarcasm, 
and humour (never offensive), in relating characters and scenes illus- 
trative of Scotch nationality. I have often seen his friends and compa- 
nions from the northern kingdom, most heartily enjoy the entertainment. 

My ground of suspecting that he was not entirely free from the fail- 
ing, was his blind and extravagant admiration of Smollet. It ap- 
peared to be carried so far as to become ridiculous. To check the 
subject, I once observed, “ Smollet’s poetry is to me intolerable, and 
through his long and dull history, I do not recollect a single valuable 


observation.” 
“True, true,” said the poet, **but dwell on his novels.” And he 
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proceeded to refer to what he would strangely call, “ the most exquisite 
specimens of humour.” 

They were all familiar to me, and I then thought, as I now’ think 
them, commonplace, and very coarse. It is vain to oppose any man’s 
irrational but favourite opinions, and without attempting to contradict 
him, I turned the subject to Fielding. Evidently the poet had read 
but little of this great writer, and evidently also the little he had did 
not much please him. 1 observed that asto originality, even Fielding 
was not scrupulous in his imitations of Le Sage and Cervantes, and 
Smollet was but an imitator of Fielding. I concluded with the words, 
‘* An imitation of an imitation can never make an original. Fielding’s 
Parson Adams is the best of all conceptions and portraitures of charac- 
ter in ourlanguage. It was never surpassed, even by Shakspeare.” 

“Tt is not original,” said the poet, with emphasis on the word ori- 
ginal. ‘Its prototype was a chaplain of one of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough’s regiments. The simple man, with his perpetual absence of 
mind, would stray beyond the French lines, and of course got taken 
by the sentinels. Carried for the first time before the chief officers of 
the division, it became very doubtful whether he was not a spy, and 
his excessive innocence and simplicity assumed, as a concealment of 
his equally excessive cunning. The bewildered chaplain began to talk 
of his fighting—spies never fight, and this suspicion was removed; 
but he eontinued to speak so fervently about his fighting, that the 
French officers, at that time all duellists, began to call him out. The 
simple chaplain had an abhorrence of carnal combats with mortal wea- 
pons, and rejecting the challenges expatiated on his prowess in fighting 
‘the good fight of faith.’ He was evidently insane or silly, and was 
returned to the English lines under a flag of truce. The poor chaplain 
so often repeated his trespasses, that captures and flags of truce became 
ridiculous, and he was allowed to wander where he liked, to the amuse- 
ment of the French officers, and the merriment of the common soldiers.” 

I observed in continuation, ‘‘ Fielding’s prototype was a chaplain of 
the name of Young, and the author of the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ so re- 
sembled him, that Fielding was accused of turning the celebrated Dr. 
Young into ridicule under the name of Parson Adams.” 

If our poet was incapable of national prejudices, he was not desti- 
tute of a love of his country. He was engaged, I believe, by the Rus- 
sian ambassador to carry on a tour through Scotland, a young chief, 
or prince as he was called, from—if I rightly remember—the southern 
or Asiatic shores of the Euxine or Black Sea. The tutor found that 
his pupil was remarkably acute and well-informed, and moreover that 
he spoke English almost fluently. Their first visits were to the great 
manufacturing and commercial towns of the south of Scotland. The 
prince had recently seen those of England, and spoke contemptuously 
of what were then the imitations in the north. Mr. Campbell took him 
through the Highlands, of which by tradition and poetry he was proud. 
He told me he was mortified at the poverty and wretchedness, and 
with the character which wretchedness imparts, that he met with every- 
where. The pupil was anxious to return to England, and he and his 
tutor slept at an inferior town on the borders, intending to cross them 
the next morning. After supper the following conversation ensued. 

Pupil.—The Scotch are the greatest national boasters in the world. 
What has there been worth seeing in the Highlands ? 
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Tutor.—The mountain scenery is beautiful and sublime. 

Puptl.—It is on too small a scale. It is contemptible compared to 
the mountain scenery in my father’s principality. I have travelled 
through Europe. The mountains of Spain, Italy, Greece, Norway, Swe- 
den, the Ural mountains of Russia, and those of Switzerland, are infi- 
nitely grander than those of Scotland. 

Tutor.—The Scotch Highlanders are brave, and make excellent 
soldiers. 

Pupil.— All half savages are brave when they are brought under 
military pride and discipline by more civilised people. 

Tutor.—The Highlanders are devotedly attached to their chiefs. 

Pupil.—That is merely the feature of a half barbarous state of so- 
ciety. The different tribes in my father’s principality are each devot- 
edly attached to the respective chiefs, and the whole of them are 
devoted to their prince. 

Tutor.—There is not a people in the world more thoroughly honest 
than the Scotch Highlanders, 

Pupil.—There is no virtue in honesty, where there is nothing to 
steal. 

Tutor and pupil retired to bed, out of humour with every thing and 
with each other. The prince always carried a superb amber cane, with 
a large gold head, engraved with his armorial bearings and national de- 
vices. The superb cane had been safe in the highlands, but the scene 
was now reversed, The next morning this cane was not to be found. 
Mr. Campbell was mortified and vexed. His applications to magistrates 
aud neighbouring justices of the peace were in vain, They left Scotland 
the next day; the perpetually good-humoured prince sarcastically ob- 
serving, ‘Mr. Campbell, your countrymen are the most thoroughly 
honest people in the world.” 

An Irish gentleman from Dublin arrived in Glasgow, and applied to the 
Lord Rector for permission to give a course of lectures on the pure pro- 
nunciation of English. He was totally unknown to fame, though he has 
since risen to very great literary eminence. The ever good-hearted and 
kindly-disposed Lord Rector, Mr. Campbell, always inclined to render 
services and to care for others, gave his consent without sufficient cau- 
tion or inquiry. He officially attended the first lecture, in order to 
give encouragement and inspire confidence in an unbefriended stranger 
on a difficult undertaking. The lecture commenced, and even the dig- 
nified presence of the Lord Rector could scarcely suppress the laughter 
of the audience. It was impossible to conceal the general disposition 
to laugh. Mr. Campbell pitied the unsuccessful candidate for fame, 
and asked him to dinner. The honour of dining with the Lord Rector 
was a balm to his wounded feelings. The compassionate host took a fa- 
vourable opportunity after dinner of reverting to the lecture, and said, 
“ Mr. , nobody can be more anxious than I am to improve the 
very bad pronunciation of the people of Glasgow and this part of Scot- 
land, but to tell you the truth, I have no idea that your excessively 
broad Irish brogue, mixed with the equally broad Scotch, can have the 
least tendency to produce pure English.” 

The lectures were abandoned. This gentleman spoke the broadest 
Irish I ever heard, and what is singular, after a residence of thirty years 
in England, he spoke with a much worse brogue, if possible, than when 


he arrived. 
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I mentioned to Mr. Campbell that a soirée had been given at Ken. 
sington to gentlemen, every ore of whom was distinguished for litera. 
ture, or eminent in his profession. Among the latter was the celebrated 
Dr. Baillie, the author of “The Morbid Anatomy,” and many other 
valuable works. He collected an anatomical museum, and succeeded 
John Hunter as anatomical lecturer. He married the daughter of Dr, 
Denman, and consequently the sister of the present distinguished Lord 
Chief-Justice Denman. Although Dr. Baillie became the most emi- 
nent physician of London, and mixed much{ with the best society, in 
spite of his philosophic and powerful mind, he never could or would 
abandon the narrowest nationalities, nor did he ever entirely get rid of 
the Scotch accent. At the soirée was the Rev. Mr. Beloe, the trans. 
lator of ‘** Herodotus.” The conversation turned upon Greek subjects, 
and Mr. Beloe observed, that decidedly the first Grecian in Europe 
was Professor Porson, of Cambridge. 

‘*Nae, nae, nae, Mr. Bailoe,” said Dr. Baillie, *‘ it is nae sich a 
thing, there is a by far greater Greek scholar than Professor Porson, of 
Cambridge.” 

‘*T never heard of him. Dr. Parr acknowledges his own inferiority 
to Porson, and so does Dr. Burney, though so distinguished a Greek 
scholar.” 

‘*T dinna mean Dr. Pare, nae, nor Dr. Burney.” 

“Perhaps, Dr. Baillie,” said another gentleman, “ you allude to the 
French, but they do not pretend to have any man equal to Porson.” 

“‘ Nae, nae, sir, I dinna mean the French.” 

“Oh,” said a third, “if you allude to the Germans, they are ac- 
knowledged to greatly excel the English, and all Europe in Greek 
literature, but even they concede that, however they may generally ex- 
cel, they have not an individual equal to Professor Porson, of Cam- 
bridge.” 

Dr. Baillie became rather vexed, and said, ‘I did nae mean Eng- 
land, nor France, nor Germany.” 

** Where do you mean 2” cried several. 

‘Why, where can I mean but Scotland ?” 

This startled every body, and several declared that they had never 
heard of any scholar pre-eminent for Greek in Scotland. 

** Whom do you mean ?” asked several. 

“ Whado I mean 2” said Dr. Baillie, ‘‘ wha, mon, can I mean but the 
Greek Professor of Glasgow, where I was educated.” 

Mr. Campbell, highly amused with this narration, said, “ Dr. Baillie 
alluded to Dr. I was his favourite Greek scholar, and of all 
things, I most prided myself in my proficiency in Greek. When I be- 
came a tutor for my subsistence, I professed to teach mathematics, and 
to lead my pupils through Greek, Roman, and English literature.” 

I knew that my friend was not a proficient in mathematics, and un- 
derstood little about them. If I may use a new and paradoxical 
expression, he understood the metaphysics of mathematics, the abstrac- 
tions of abstractions, rather than mathematics either pure or mixed. I 
ventured to say, “ You make a strange mixture, for talents at dry ma- 
thematical abstractions and reasonings, are very seldom found in highly 
poetical temperaments.” 

“You are correct. I soon found myself wofully deficient, and I 
was so mortified at the by far greater success of men whom I thought 
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in other respects intellectually inferior to myself, that I entirely aban- 
doned mathematical studying and teaching.” 

“It was with great pride,” continued the poet, “that I adhered to 
my Greek, and to the Latin and English literature. I went on my 
general tour through Germany, and I was truly and suddenly surprised 
at the very different views that the Germans took of every thing relat- 
ing to the Greek, from all that I had been taught in Scotland or had 
heard of in England. [was thoroughly ashamed of my ignorance, 
and I put myself under a year’s study with the celebrated Professor 
Heyne. For nearly three months I could make no progress. I became 
vexed and dispirited, and began to think that nature had not given me 
any talent for languages, or if she had, that Greek was not included in 
her catalogue. 

“| spoke my feelings to the professor, and added, that as yet I had 
acquired nothing. 

“*You are mistaken,’ said the professor, ‘ you have not learnt any 
thing, for I have attempted to teach you nothing. All my efforts have 
been directed to unteach you what you had been taught; and as the 
mass of rubbish is very nearly removed, you will soon find your progress 
as rapid and as perfect as you can wish.’” The event justified the 
prediction. Mr, Campbell proceeded : ‘‘ Afterwards I put myself through 
a course of Latin studies under Professor Heyne, but though JT had 
many deficiencies and more defects, I found that I had been taught 
the Latin at Glasgow much better than the Greek.” 

I dined with my friend, and the only other guest was the Rev. Dr. 
, the Moderator of Scotland, and I suppose as great a personage 
there as the Archbishop of Canterbury is in England. A more simple 
or amiable man I never saw. He was a perfect Parson Adams, only 
he had mixed in higher classes of society, and had been more accus- 
tomed to controversies. After dinner, the poet and the divine got into 
conversation, to them so interesting, that they were entirely absorbed 
in it, and seemed to lose all consciousness that a third person was pre- 
sent. Their subjects related solely to Scotland, and the Rev. Dr. 
at last went into the warmest eulogies of the voluntary system of the 
church of Scotland. This I thought was a good opportunity for me to 
make a little change of theme. I began as follows, and the ensuing 
conversation took place. 

' Amicus.—“ Reverend doctor, I have listened with deep attention to all 
you have said, and permit me, most respectfully, to differ from you. 
Were I a sovereign, and wanted a good general, I should rationally con- 
sult military men, and the same principle applies to the selection of an 
admiral, a surgeon, physician, an architect, a minister of state, and to 
every other description of person, Thus, if I wanted a good divine, I 
should naturally ask the opinions of my prelates, men who had been 
brought up in the study of theology, and who thoroughly understand 
divinity; but in Scotland, in selecting a minister or preacher, you take 
the opinions and votes of the most ignorant tradesmen, men utterly 
unacquainted with all things even relating to divinity.” 

Doctor.—“ Yes, yes, sit, but you forget or seem not to know that in 
Scotland it is the tradesmen who build the church and pay for it, and 
surely, Mr, ———, those who pay for the church have the best right to 
appoint the minister.” 

Amicus.—“ Really, reverend doctor, I speak with the greatest de- 
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ference and humility when I say that you have weakened or rather 
destroyed your own case, and thrown all the arguments in my favour,” 
The doctor was full of astonishment; and Mr. Campbell, to restrain 
his laughter, was compressing and twisting his remarkable mouth that 
gave Sir Thomas Lawrence so much difficulty in his portrait. I con. 
tinued—* Surely, reverend doctor, it is not because an ignorant trades- 
man, perhaps a linendraper, a boot-maker, sadler, or hardware-man, ma 

make a few hundred pounds behind his counter, and in all probability 
by means not too scrupulously honest; and because he can turn his 
little ill-gotten capital to no better account than subscribing to the build. 
ing of a church, he is thereby made a judge of theology and divinity.” 

The Moderator of Scotland was entirely confounded, and rising a 
little from his chair, he put his hand on his heart, and said, impressively, 
“Sir, I do assure you most sincerely, that when I made the observations 
I have made to my fellow-countryman and townsman, Mr. Campbell, I 
totally lost sight of your being present. As an English gentleman, you 
must naturally be jealous for the honour of the church of your country, 
1 beg your pardon for what | have said, or if 1 have hurt your feelings 
or otlended you, I am sincerely sorry for it.” 

With the utmost difficulty to command my countenance, and to 
suppress laughter at a scene so ridiculously simple, I assured the 
gentle amiable man, that I was not, and had not been, in the slightest 
degree offended. Peace was concluded, and composure and harmon 
restored for the remainder of a very pleasant evening. After coffee, 
the doctor rose to depart ; I stood by the fire, and directly the footman 
had helped him on with his coat, he came up to me, and shaking my 
hand, he said, “ Mr. ———, if I have by accident said things unplea- 
sant to you, I hope that they will leave no unfavourable impression 
on your mind,” 

After I had given him satisfactory assurances to the contrary, and he 
had left the room, Mr. Campbell and myself enjoyed the most hearty 
laughter. He expatiated on the excessive simplicity of his friend, and 
related many most ludicrous anecdotes of how he had often exhibited 
it in Scotland. 

No man was ever more cordially and liberally hospitable than Mr. 
Campbell. He had a pride in both the substance and appearance of his 
dinner-table. On one memorable occasion, the rank and number of his 
guests, and several other circumstances combined to make him anxious 
to produce the highest effects in his power. He possessed an ample 
quantity of silver plate, and of course every article displayed the Camp- 
bell crest. To these he added candelabras in imitation of gold. His 
cut-glass was of the most expensive description, and to it he added some 
costly China. Here were all the ways and means of a very superb 
table, but all went for nothing, absolute insignificance with him, com- 
pared to what he called the pride of his mind, the gem of his heart, the 
capacious silver punch-bowl, presented to him as the rector of Glasgow 
University. He had a very superior footman, fully adequate, of course, 
with due assistance, to the management of, and attendance upon, such 
a dinner. The fates are not always propitious to even great poets. The 
man-servant was suddenly attacked with illness ; he engaged, with his 
master’s consent, a substitute, and left it to him, to hire his two assist- 
ants. The head man was Irish, and it is superfluous to add that the 
two he patronised were of the sister kingdom. The anxious poet drilled 
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allthree. The guests were to sit down, and just at the ordinary time 
of taking off the covers, the Glasgow bowl, with its embossed covering, 
was to be brought in, well filled with turtle. The moment arrived, 
when in lieu of the Glasgow bowl, the soup was introduced in a com- 
mon blue and white tureen, showing by fractures, chippings, and brown 
fissures, a very long and severely-tried experience. Certainly the poet's 
eye looked unutterable things, and what he did utter to the Hiber- 
nian attendant, I was too far off to hear; but in a few minutes he reco- 
vered his amiable serenity, and the grand féte went off remarkably well. 

My friend’s dinner table often produced rather amusing scenes. 
[ dined with him one day, when public disapprobation was strong 
against Sir Francis Burdett for his sudden change of principles and 

litical connexions, and just before sitting down to table Mr. Camp- 
bell took me aside and said, ‘‘ You know how violent the public is 
against Sir Francis Burdett, and you are the most violent of even the 
extreme Radical party, but do not introduce the subject, and should it 
be introduced, do not forget that the gentleman to sit immediately oppo- 
site to you, Mr. Otway Cave, the member for Tipperary, married the 
daughter of Sir Francis.” 

1 was rather piqued at the caution, and replied, ‘‘ Campbell, all public 
men must know that Mr. Otway Cave married the daughter of Sir Francis 
Burdett, and no gentleman would, at such a crisis, introduce the baro- 
net’s name before his son-in-law. Should it be introduced I shall avoid 
it, and I have at least delicacy sufficient to know how to conduct myself.” 

It is superfluous to state that the poet’s apprehensions were ground- 
less. A long and most pleasant evening passed off without the 
slightest allusion to Sir Francis, or to his parliamentary and election- 
neering tergiversations. 

I dined at Mr. Campbell’s with Mr. O’Connell. My always impar- 
tial host, who never gave to rank or wealth what was due to merit, 
placed the celebrated Godwin on his right. Mr. O’Connell had the 
secondary place of dinner-table honour, or on his left; and I, if there 
be a third place, possessed it by sitting next to the great Irish agitator. 
Mr. O’Connell had heard, and only heard of Godwin, but never had of 
Allan Cunningham. In a whisper he asked me what he had written. 
I mentioned his principal works, but they were unknown and unheeded. 
The subsequent conversation showed that Mr. O’Connell’s forte did not 
lie in literature. 

It is known that Mr. Campbell’s marriage was the reverse of happy. 
He had only two sons, and one of these died. The newspapers by the 
writ of Lunatico Inquirendo have unfortunately made public the 
unhappy malady of the other. Mr.Campbell’s grief was excessive, 
and admitted of no palliation, except the certainty that the patient was 
very kindly treated and received every indulgence consistent with his 
safety. He used to pay periodical visits to the youth, and always 
pressed me to accompany him. I had strong reasons for not assenting. 
It was most painful it to see him for about three days before the 
journey. He was nervous, taciturn, avoided all society, and gave me 
the idea of complete, wretchedness. On his return he became much 
worse. Attempts at direct solace would have been injudicious, and 
my only plan was to divert his mind to other subjects, and gradually, 
though slowly bring him back to society. These facts redound much 


to his honour. 
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Mr. Campbell for very many years was devoted to a lady who seemed 
to me as she did to him, fully to merit his attachment. Even here he 
was fated to suffer mortification and affliction. Proposing marriage, he 
received a written rejection, in which it was urged that marrying him 
at his age would abe them both objects of even ridicule. The poet, 
never deficient in personal vanity, was cut to the quick by the unwel-. 
come rejection. Truth is often by far more venomous than falsehood, 
or malevolent fiction. Now came the unkindest cut of all, the point of 
worldliness. The lady urged that the marriage would produce too small 
an income to permit her the enjoyment of the style of living to which 
she had always been accustomed. Campbell took the whole case bitterly 
to heart, and never got over it. 

In his latter days he became impoverished and even distressed. His 
mind in other respects was harassed, worried, and sadly trespassed 
upon. He fella victim to pretended claims, and the clearness with 
which he saw through the practices, and the strong resolutions he 
formed of resistance, were strangely in contrast with the results. He 
had not aheart to be unkind, nor even to do common justice to himself, 
though in self-defence, when it militated against even the unworthy 
enjoyments of others. I shall reserve the singular details of these cases 
for the biography I am writing of my friend. 

Throughout life Mr. Campbell had been by far too charitable, bene- 
volent, and generous to be rich. ‘* Money-care,” or a care of money, 
never was one of his qualities. Still had he amply sufficient to afford 
his declining years all decencies, comforts, and even all rational en- 


joyments, but to have battalions thrust upon him most wofully disfigured 


the fair picture. In his former days he had been too proud and delicate 
to allude to any pecuniary embarrassments, but latterly he became even 
painfully querulous on the subject. In-vain I did all in my power to check 
a habit painful to his friends, and which gave a triumph to his enemies, 

His premature old age was afflicted with many and severe physical 
sufferings, relieved as much as possible by an old and attached friend, 
a physician, who increased the efficacy of what he prescribed, by the 
best of all medicines to a saddened heart and wounded mind—the 
solaces of a kind friendship—to such a kindness no person could be 
more sensitive than our poet. For many years before his too early 
death, Mr. Campbell had, as I hoped and even thought, an unreason- 
able anticipation of an untimely decrease of his great mental powers. 
He sought “ The Pleasures of Hope,” in reciting the advanced ages at 
which great men, and especially poets, had written their best works— 
Alfieri began to Jearn Greek when just turned of sixty, and Dryden 
published his splendid translation, or rather paraphrase, of Virgil, at 
the age of sixty-six, and only three years before his death. The last 
feeling that leaves us is that of hope, 


And man will hope where reason would despair. 


Thus prematurely perished this extraordinary man. Goldsmith says 


of his brother, 
And e’en his failings lean’d to virtue’s side. 


This is strictly applicable to my excellent friend. May even we not 
apply to hima line from Pope’s epitaph on the poet Gay, 


In wit a man, simplicity a child, 


Amicus. 
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MANY years ago, on leaving college, I took chambers in the Temple, 
where I was supposed by my father, who held a civil appointment in 
Ceylon, to be studying the law. Having no connexions in town, or, in- 
deed, any friends, save those whom I had made at Oxford, I fell into the 
society of some idle, dissipated, pleasant fellows, in circumstances similar 
to my own. 

We did not live extravagantly, for we had not the means of doing so, 
but during the summer we spent most of our leisure in an eight-oar on 
the river, and during the winter we amused ourselves less innocently by 
frequenting the theatres and gambling-houses of the metropolis. I need 
scarcely add that we read but little. 

Soon after I came to town I was introduced by one of my friends or 
rather accomplices to a low hell in Bury-street, St. James's. It was con- 
ducted by two brothers named Hill. The game played was roulette, and 
the stakes ranged from a shilling to a pound. 

Its frequenters were a shabby-looking set of elderly nondescripts, who 
all appeared to entertain a very favourable opinion of the proprietors of 
the establishment, and the two hell-keepers on their part being well aware 
that in due time the chances of the game in their favour would inevitably 
transfer all the money on the table into their pockets, were satisfied to 
await the regular course of events without attempting to accelerate it 
by any undue exercise of legerdemain, which might, if discovered, dis- 
gust their patrons. Honesty was their best policy. 

I was very young then. [ had little money to lose, and I do not now 
recollect whether the balance of my puny speculations at the ‘ Tally-ho” 
was in my favour or otherwise. Luckily, I had little taste for play, and 
used to frequent the house chiefly for the sake of chatting with the elder 
Hill, who was a shrewd, entertaining fellow, and amused me by recount- 
ing the various ingenious rascalities with which a twenty years’ sojourn 
amongst the Hells of London had amply stored his mind. 

We became great friends. Hill, hearing that the famous Temple 
eight-oar, the Beauseant, in which I pulled stroke, went up the river 
almost every day, begged me to call on him at his villa at Parson’s-green 
any Sunday I might happen to stop at Putney. I did so on the first 
opportunity, and he persuaded me to remain and dine with him and his 
daughter. 

Zero Lodge was one of the first built of those little Gothic snuggeries 
with which the suburbs of London now abound. It stood in the centre of 
about four acres of ground, into which its projector had contrived to 
crowd a sort of parody on the luxurious accessories of a well-appointed 
country-seat. There was a fish-pond, a conservatory, a summer- ouse, a 
pheasantry, a dog-kennel, an excellent garden, a ete and Hill 
assured me that very good judges had admitted that he had, by judicious 
planting, imparted to an acre and a half of lawn quite a parkish character. 

His daughter, a grave, handsome woman of about thirty, presided over 
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his household, and the dinner did great credit to her management and 
taste. Inthe evening, when Miss Hill retired, her father and I drank a 
considerable quantity of excellent port wine :—so much indeed, that I re- 
gret I cannot now recollect. as accurately I could wish, the conversation 

» had together. I will, however, endeavour to record it as ne arly as J 
can, as a suitable preface to the sketch I am about to; write. 

Hill assured me that neither his daughter nor any of his Parson’ 8-green 
friends had the smallest suspicion of the nature of his employment in 
town. ‘To them he was simply “a gent. in business in the city,” they 
only knew that he kept a good house, paid his bills with exactitude, was 
hospitab le to his friends, charitable to the poor, and went to chusch re- 
gularly. 

As he became excited by his subject and the second bottle, he at- 
tempted to convince me that his avocation was one on which the world 
looks with undue severity. He admitted the evil tendencies of it, but 
contended that it was no worse than that of the more opulent money- 
mongers who on the east side of Temple-bar avail themselves of the vices, 
weaknesses, and necessities of their fellow-men to extort exorbitant profits 
and usurious interest; and that it was very possible that in the eye of 
Heaven he might stand no lower than many of the merchant princes of 
England, who from their gilded palaces in the West-end think themselves 
entitled to look down with scorn and loathing on the low hell- -keeper, and 
like the Pharisee of old to “ thank their God that they are not as that 
man is,’ 

I had a very bad headach the day after I dined at Zero Lodge. I was 
angry with Hill for having made me tipsy, yet on thmking over his so- 
phistical vein of reasoning, I could not but ‘admit that it was very pro- 
bable that a good many of our merchant princes who have their dingy 

counting-houses i in the city, and their town houses in the far west, and 
their country seats all over England, and who hitch themselves on to the 
aristocracy by marrying their sons to Irish peers’ daughters, and their 
daughters to stale lords about town, might, if truth were “know n, turn out 
to have realised their noble fortunes in a manner not much more credit- 
able than that pursued by my friend Hill, although the world, that 
cringing cur, is too happy to bow down before them in their high places, 
whilst it snarls and snaps at men like poor Hill, and bites them whenever 


it ean do so with impunity. 


My father, having heard from some of his correspondents that I had not, 
during my sojourn in the Temple, adopted that line of life which was most 
likely to lead me to eminence in my profession, wisely thought that the 
best thing he could do for me would be to remove me from} my present 


associates and the scene of my follies. He therefore managed to procure . 


me a diplomatic appointment in South America, where for several 
years I resided as unpaid attaché to Her Britannic Majesty’s legation at 

Bogota. 
pi was suddenly summoned home to meet my father, whose health had 
him to leave Ceylon. We did not, however, see one another. 


He died at the Cape, and the vessel in which I had expected him to 
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arrive brought me news of his death, and of the fact that I had in- 
herited a fortune of 80,0002. the fruits of his laborious and well spent 
life. 

Although I had never seen my father since I was a child, I was deeply 
moved at bis loss. His letters to me had been rather those of a kind 
and considerate friend than of a parent justly irritated and disappointed 
at his son’s miseonduct. I had no other relatives alive, and whilst eve 
body was congratulating me on my newly acquired wealth, I could not 
help feeling bitterly that, although as well off as most people for pleasant 
acquaintances, I stood nearly alone in the world, without a single being 
who really cared for me. 

I had acquired sufficient experience during my residence in South 
America, to make me disinclined to renew the sort of life I had formerly 
led in London, besides, the crew of the Beauséant was scattered over 
the face of the globe, and, I am happy to say, have nearly all turned out 
much more creditably than might reasonably have been prognosticated 
when I broke off my connexion with them and sailed for Bogota. Little 
Bob Vane, who pulled bow to my stroke, has just got a regiment for his 
conspicuous gallantry in Scinde, having exchanged his wig for a light 
dragoon schako soon after | entered upon my diplomatic career ; and mad 
Willy Coote, who steered us the year we licked the Leander so infernally, 
and who took orders the week after our match, is at the present moment 
one of the youngest bishops ever raised to the episcopal bench. 

I mention these two cireumstances that my readers may not entertain 
too vile an opinion of me, and refuse to read a tale written by the avowed 
associate of a hell-keeper. Of course I see but little now of the Bishop 
of Romford, but Iam proud to say that both he and Colonel Vane retain 
for me the same esteem which | implanted in their bosoms the da 
my winning stroke brought the old Beauséant, amidst the shouts of 
assembled thousands, through the centre arch of Putney-bridge twenty 
boats’ lengths a-head of the far-famed Leander. 

My deliberations as to my future moves in the game of life were cut 
short by a very common-place event. I fell in love. In due course of 
time I inetiide girl nearly as friendless as myself, and having no parti- 
cular local ties, we chanced to settle down in the pleasant county of 
Herts. 

Here we lived for several years in that passive state of enjoyment 
which I believe to be the great desideratum in this vale of sorrows. 

My wife, who was when I married her a gay, thoughtless girl, became, 
after presenting me with sundry little Evelyns, a comely, staid, anxious 
matron, and J liked her all the better for the change. Our children, 
sturdy boys and pretty girls, grew up around us healthy and well dis- 
posed. Our ineome was adequate to our wants and wishes, and whilst I 
planted, preserved, shot, and enacted magistrate, Mrs. Evelyn gardened, 
attended to the wants of the poor, and prided herself on her village 
school. We fancied we did a great deal of and I verily believe 
we did some good. The poor as well as rich spoke well of us, 
we basked in the sunshine of life, and little expected the squall which 
was about to dismast us, and that too from the brightest quarter of our 
social horizon. 
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We lived in a beautiful cottage near Welwyn, which had belonged to 
the Cowper family, who have large possessions in that part of Hertford- 
shire. 

Our neighbours were partly the old established proprietors of the soil, 
and partly new comers connected with London, who availed themselves of 
the vicinity of our shire to town in order to run down to their country 
houses and ruralise whenever the cares of state or business would 
yermit. 

Hatfield, Gorhambury, the Hoo. and Pansanger, gave us balls during 
the winter, and were ever ready to promote our gaieties, without over- 
whelming us with condescension or grandeur, and the wealthy Londoners 
who occasionally took up their abode amongst us, constantly brought 
down with them some : agreeable society which infused new life and. infor- 
mation into our circles. 

I believe I may assert, without. vanity, that my wife and I were popu- 
lar people in the county. We liked almost every body, and almost ev ery 
body liked us. 

But there was one family in our immediate neighbourhood to whom 

we were more especially bound by the ties of love, esteem, and admira. 
tion, 
Jacob Omnium was a leading partier in the great city house of 
Omnium, Dibs, and Rhino. He was understood to be immensely rich, a 
liberal, in parliament, well with the government, and m our eyes, which 
we flattered ourselves were pretty sharp ones, was possessed of every 
virtue under the sun. 

He was more than an opulent and successful man of business, he was a 
phil: mthropist in the most extended sense of the word. Distressed fo- 
reigners clung to him as their mainstay. He was a director, and an active 
director too, z every hospital, every asylum, every penetentiary that ever 
was heard ¢ At every public meeting for the amelioration of the 
animal, mine of or veget: able world, his voice was sure to be heard, and 
Omnium spoke well. Not content with contributing to the advancement 
of every praiseworthy institution from his wealthy purse, hie made a 
point of supporting it by the sacrifice of what to him was far more im- 
portant, his time, and the weight of his name. 

In the country he was indeed a valuable neighbour. His habits of 
business rendered him omnipotent at all county meetings ; he prided him- 
self on seeing through people in a moment, and on being as inexorable to- 
wards insincerity and imposture, as he was accessible and merciful to 
frankness and repentance. 

I used to be a good deal at his house, which was constantly filled by his 
ministerial friends from town, who appeared to appreciate equally his 
shooting, his cellar, his cook, and his conversation. He brought thither 
also many distinguished foreigners, with whom my knowledge of modern 
languages made me a favourite. My wife, who sang well “and readily, . 
was much courted by Mrs. Omnium, a handsome, good-humoured, 
fashionable woman; and my boys, although a couple years younger than 
Lennox Omnium's boys, rode and played cricket just as well as the said 
Etonian anticlimax. 

I had for some time been meditating on the best mode of education for 
my eldest son, John Evelyn. 


‘Mary, who hda heard ‘great things of Eton from the Omniums, was 
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very anxious I should send him thither, and I was greatly inclined 
to do so myself, but was deterred by the expense of the thing. 
Johuny was the first of a series of five, and my dear wife admitted 
with a blush that she saw no good reason why the series should not in 
due time be extended to ten. 

We determined to consult Jacob Omnium. We knew that he was a 
good and wise man, well acquainted with our position, and we therefore 
agreed to abide by his advice. 

A day or two afterwards I received the following note : 


“Dear Everyn, 

“Rufus Redtape is coming here to-morrow with Ckonfsky for a few 
days’ shooting. I think you would like to meet one another, so pray ride 
over to breakfast and bring your gun. Mrs. Omnium wishes Mrs. 
Evelyn would come to dinner. Ckonfsky, who is a first-rate musician, is 
dying to hear her sing. 

“ Yours very faithfully, 
* Jacos OMNIUM.” 


“Coombe Abbey, 
Monday.” 


Now the Hon. Rufus Redtape was under-secretary for foreign affairs, 
and known to be a rising man, so I was of course highly flattered at 
being selected by Omnium to meet him. 

Ckontsky, too, was a notoriety in his way. My wife wished above all 
things to see him, for she had read a pamphlet published by the illus- 
trious Pole himself, and lent to her by Mrs. Omnium, in which he gave a 
harrowing account of the wrongs inflicted on him by the monster 
Nicholas, who had crowned a lengthened persecution by forcibly separat- 
ing him from his lovely wife, and marrying her to an immense drum- 
major in the imperial guard, to whom his wretched Katinka had since 
borne seven children. She had never had any by the count, which made 
the injury still more biting. 

As I wish my readers to have as good a chance as I can afford them of 
judging of the eminent virtues of Jacob Omnium, I will, at the risk of 
being tedious, be careful to recount every circumstance that occurred 
on the occasion of this visit of mine to Coombe Abbey. 

It was a fine old place, which Omnium had purchased from a decayed 
Hertfordshire family, and had embellished at a great expense. The house 
had been restored in the Grecian style, and the park, which had been de- 
nuded of its old timber by the necessities of its former proprietors, was 
now covered by thriving young plantations, created by the taste of 
Loudon and the wealth of Omnium, 

Every thing about Coombe looked as flourishing and prosperous as 
could be—too flourishing—too prosperous, if possible. It was obviously 
the residence of a capitalist. Every lodge, farm building, and cottage, 
seemed as if it had not been erected more than a week. In every corner 
were stuck freshly painted boards, warning trespassers to “ beware”—the 
woods swarmed with game and gamekeepers in new shining black plush 
jackets ; there were acres of glass in the gardens, and Grafton the as saan 
(quite a scientific man) invariably carried off the biggest gold medal at the 
Chiswick flower shows. Omnium’s Scotch steward was fatting an ox 
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which the best judges considered safe to win the first prize at Smithfield, 

if the brute were not smothered in its own fat before that event came’off; 

seven year old sheep browsed apoplectically in the park ; Omnium’s pigs 
were curious; Mrs. Omnium’s dairy and poultry-y: ard unrivalled in the 
whole county ; their horses, both for agric ‘ulture ‘and pleasure, were the 
handsomest and sleekest that money could procure; and as for their dogs, 
the place was a perfect canine depot. 

On re: aching Coombe I gave my pony to a servant and entered the 
hall as the breakfast. bell rang. I there found assembled, Omnium, his 
wife, his children, thirteen maid-servants, all dressed alike, and mostly 
good-looking, seven men in livery, the Hon. Rufus Redtape, and Count 
Christian ( ‘konfsky. 

Omnium was too much wrapped up in his devotions to notice my en- 
trance, so I quietly deposited my gun in a corner, and, at a signal from 
him, we all flapped down on our knees and said the Lord’s prayer, as loud 
and as fast as we could. Te afterwards read two or three very beautiful 

thanksgivings with great unction, and concluded with the lessons for the 
a. iy. The thisteen maid-servants then dropped thirteen courtesies, and 
vanished, abducting the younger branches of the family, but not. till 
Jacob had kissed and blessed them (the branches) with affecting’ so- 
lemnity. The seven men in livery hustled out after the maids, and then 
Omnium came forward, shook me cordially by the hand, and presented me 
to Redtape and the count. 

On entering the breakfast-room we discovered a capital hot meal pre- 
pared for us by Omnium’s dog cook, who being a Frenchman, was not 
expected to attend family wor ship, and served up by two staid gentlemen 
in black, who, from the gravity of their demeanour, might fairly be trusted 
to work out their salvation in private. 

Never was there a man who could jump from grave to ga with such 
activity as Jacob Omnium. During breakfast he was full of his fun, told 
us stories which I was ve ry glad my wife was not there to listen to, and 
which even the fashionable Mrs. Omnium declared were too bad, and 
quizzed Rufus Redtape unmercif fully about a French lady with a schenel 
bouquet with whom he had contrived to scrape acquaintance owing to a 
crash of carriages at the Opera on the previous Saturday. 

The count and Mrs. Omnium appeared to get on together capitally, 
although it is to this day a mystery to me how they managed to inter- 
change ideas ; for the distinguished Pole spoke no known language under 
the sun. Hewas a small, stiff, carrotty man, with a big head and bristly 
moustaches turning up fiercely the wrong way, and his conversation, con- 
ducted in a sort of Polish, German, French patois, seemed, as far as I 
could make out, to consist mainly of a series of abortive attempts at very 
elaborate compliments on Mrs. Omnium’s beauty, in most of which he 
broke down midway from a sheer lack of words wherewith to express his 
ideas. 

He ate voraciously, chiefly with his knife, which he held like a 
His fork he considered entirely i in the light of atoothpick. Yet bo 
wife and Mrs. Omnium maintain to this day that Count Christian Chon 
sky is the highest bred and most charming person of their acquaint- 
ance. 

Breakfast being ended, Mrs. Omnium and Ckonfsky retired to the 
library (for the count had shot so many fellow-creatures that he found no 
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excitement in shooting mere partridges), Rufus Redtape and I smoked a 
cigar under the portico, and our host gave audience to a lot of poor devils 
who were waiting to speak to him on the lawn. What he said to them I 
know not, for he piqued himself on doing good in private, but he evi- 
dently sent them away rejoicing. 

The keepers then brought round the dogs, we shouldered our guns, and 
forthwith plunged mto turnips. A man can't well display his philan- 
thropy whilst partridge shooting, yet still, during the day, we had several 
occasions for admiring the excellence of Omnium’s heart. He was incon- 
veniently particular in ascertaining that every head of game was 
thoroughly dead before it was bagged ; he reprimanded Wad, the keeper, 
severely, for not having apprised Mrs. Omnium that Mrs. Wad had got a 
milk fever, and our luncheon was sent out to meet us in a five acre field, 
apportioned by him to the poor of the parish on a new principle of his 
own Invention. 

At dinner Omnium’s sallies of wit and moral dicta alternately convulsed 
us with laughter and filled our eyes with tears. His comversation was 
mainly calculated to inspire us with vaguely wide notions cf the liberal 
and extensive commercial speculations in which he was engaged. 

No man could accuse Omnium of being ashamed of his calling. He 
eloried init. He told us with honest pride that his head clerk, a most 
worthy man, had a salary of 30001. a-year, and a house in Eaton-square; 
how it was the custom of the firm of Omnium, Dibs, and Rhino, to secure 
a pension of at least a hundred a-year to the family of every man who 
died in their service; how he had just got a cadetship from Sir John Hob- 
house for his butler’s nephew, a very gentlemanlike lad; and how to oblige 
his very old friend, the first lord of the treasury, he had made his grand- 
son a supernumerary clerk in their establishment in the Polynesian 
group. 

Never was there such a magnificent and philanthropic merchant 
prince as Jacob Omnium, by his own account. Yet somehow whilst he led 
you to this conclusion, he appeared to be abusing and depreciating himself 
all the while. 

In the evening my wife and Mrs. Omnium sang, and the illustrious 
Pole favoured us with a sort of husky howling, which the ladies told me 
was a Polish lament, and which certainly was the most lamentable attempt 
at harmony it has ever been my ill fortune to undergo. 

Both Mary and I felt out of spirits as we drove home. I hope and 
trust that we were not envious of the Omniums, but certainly if we did 
not envy them for being so much better than ourselves, we were dissa- 
tisfied with ourselves for being so much inferior to them in moral excel- 
lence. 


——- 


The next time I saw Omnium I spoke seriously to him on the subject 
of Eton. He praised the school highly, averred that it made boys gen- 
tlemanlike, and fitted them for mixing in good society afterwards, and 
assured me that if 1 decided on sending Johnny thither Lennox Omnium 
and his friend Lord Ptarmigan, should look after him for me. 

Omnium was essentially a delicate-minded man. He never touched on 
the subject of expense till I mentioned it myself, and although he was much 
too shrewd not to know within a pound what my fortune was, he listened 
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to the details which I gave him with as much interest as if he then learned 
them for the first lig 

I proceeded to state to him that I should not feel justified 1 in assigning 

300/, a year to the education of my son, unless he could point out to me 
some way by which I could le writim: itely increase my income, which was 
then entire 1) derived from property im our own funds. 

Omnium ‘squeezed my hand affectionate ly, and said, “ My dear Eve- 
Ivn, Lama man of business, you are not. It is absurd that your son 
should be de ‘prived of the advantages of an Eton education because you 
lazily choose to let your capital lie fallow inthe three percents. I will 
consult with Dodger, our chief clerk, a very worthy man, to-d: ay, and 
will let you know what we decide upon for you when I return to 
Coombe.’ 

When Onutium did return to Coombe, he and Dodger had re-arranged 
my funded property for me. None of it was to pay me less than seven 
per cent., whilst the securities on which it was to be lent, were, in their 
experienced eyes, far sater than our own funds. 

I was to ho id the bonds of a young, vigorous, unencumbered nation, 
fruitful in resources hitherto undrawn upon, and of re publican integrity, 
in exchange for those of a peop le croanmy under oppressive taxes, a 
extravagant and heartless aristocraey, and an overwhelming debt. My 
income was thus to be doubled by this sii uple financial operation of the 
great and good Omnium, 

He concluded our conference by saving, ** Mind, Evelyn, I do not 
advise you to do this, for I make it a rule never to give advice on such 
matters. But I will admit to you that I hold myself 280.0004. in the 
securities which Dodger has suggested to you, and if you wish to invest 
any part or the whole of your capital in the way he proposes, he shall 
manage the miatter for vou, as vou are not, ] know, in the habit of 
transacting such business for you rselt.”” 

My wife was in raptures ‘when she heard I had adopted Omnium’s 
suggestions. I confess I] was in my heart silly enough to be glad 
that Jacob, notwithstanding the capit: al stories he told after dinner, was 
otoriously a man of the most rigid morals, and that Mrs. Evelyn was not 
so good- looking as when first I married her, for Omnium’s talents and 
kindness had created in her mind a sort of monomania in his favour. He 
was a very handsome fellow, too, not much above forty. 


Well, Johnny went to Eton, was placed high for his years, and was 
very hap py there. I cannot say he de rived mech benefit from the pa- 
tronave either of the M: arquis of P tarmigan or of Lennox Omnium—the 
latter of whom he i informed us by letter, was considered in Eton parlance, 


‘a horrid suck.” but he did well e1 nough, though he appalled poor J Mary 


whe n he came home for the holidays, by declining all turther commerce 
with the said Lennox, and announcing his stern determination to fight 
him next half; a proceeding from which we enjoined him on pain of our 
severest displeasure to abstain. 

The Omniums were absent from Coombe all the summer, but when 
we were in town for a couple of months during the season, they were 
particularly civil to us, and got my wife invited to several very smart 
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balls, as a small return for their kindness—a very small one, I admit.— 
I withdrew my account from my father’s old bankers, Messrs. Premium 
and Co., and transferred it to the firm of Omnium, Dibs, and Rhino. 

Omnium was not above thanking me for this mark of confidence. 

During a trip which he made to the continent with his family, I 
noticed with concern that the public prints began to denounce American 
Securities as unsafe. My faith, however, in the merchant prince was 
firm. I felt convinced that his vigilant friendship would apprise me if 
any thing went wrong, and holding such a stake as he did in the I. O. U. 
States stocks, he would of course command the earliest and most accurate 
intelligence on the subject, far better than that afforded by the merce- 
nary correspondent of a public newspaper. 7 

At last, L one morning read in the Times to my utter dismay, that the 
Great Western had arrived with the startling information that the I. O. U. 
House of Assembly had passed a unanimous and solemn resolution, that 
they preferred going to war with all the world rather than paying their 
debts; and that their speaker, the Hon. Washington Chowser had officially 
signitied this resolution by a printed circular addressed to the holders of 
the I. O. U. bonds. 

There could be no mistake about this. The information was conclu- 
sive. 

I will not attempt to describe my feelings. Every man_ having 
a wife and family whom he loves, may easily imagine what his feelings 
would be if he unexpectedly found a letter on his breakfast-table apprising 
him that he and his were beggars. 

Notwithstanding my own heavy grief I could not help being sorry for 
the good Jacob too; 280,000/, is no joke to any man, however rich he 
may chance to be. . 

Omnium returned to England in a few days, and when I saw him he was 
all kindness, never alluded to his own losses, insisted on my stopping to 
dine with him and Mrs. Omnium just as I was, in my frock-coat and 
dirty boots, and consoled me with the hope of the state of I. O, U. be- 
coming: so inordinately rich that they would be forced to pay their debts, 
as a man bleeds at the nose, from sheer repletion, a result not absolutely 
impossible, considering the one-sided nature of their monetary opera- 
tions. 

In the meantime the noble fellow did not humiliate me by any offer of 
pecuniary assistance, but he declared that he meant to take me by the 
hand, and to introduce me to Melbourne, and to say, “ Melbourne, John 
Evelyn is my friend, he is in distress, I have been of some service to the 
government, and have never asked you afavour yet ; I now make a point 
of your doing something for him. He has already spent several years 
in South America, is conversant with the routine of diplomatic business, 
and is ready to go anywhere so that the climate be good and the salary 
ample. 

‘‘ And Melbourne will do this for me,” continued Omnium, “I know 
he will, and I would see and get it done at once, but that I am in doubt 
as to the best means of introducing you to him. If he were in town I 
would get you both to take a cho together here, (although, as you see, 
we have only a kitchen-maid with us now) but as it is, 1 think you had 
better wait till we get him down to Coombe, where he always comes for 
the first week’s pheasant-shooting.” 


| 
| 
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I am not ashamed to own that hot salt tears coursed one another 
down my fevered cheeks as Omnium spoke. I could bear misfortune 
more manfully than I could bear kindness. I returned home, broke the 
matter to poor Mary, who behaved like an angel, and we at once began 
to prepare ourselves for leaving our house, and probably the country for 
some time. 

October came—the first week's pheasant-shooting was over—yet | 
heard nothing from Omnium. At last I saw by the county paper that he 
was entertaining a large party at Coombe, and although I did not read 
Melbourne's name in the list of his guests, I thought 1 would walk over 
and call on him. Rufus Redtape was there, and was very glad to see 
me, and condoled with me on my losses like a right good fellow, as { 
have always found him. Omnium and his wife were most cordial, and 

scolded me for not having brought over Mrs. Evelyn with me. I excused her 
on the plea of ill health, but the fact was we no longer kept a carriage, 
and the distance was too far for her to walk. Besides, I thought if they 
really wished for our society they might have asked us. 

Whilst I remained at Coombe I could not manage to get a word in pri- 
vate with Jacob, he was so much engaged with his other guests. I cer- 
tainly did fancy, too, that there was an alteration in his manner towards 
me, a sort of unnatural heartiness. He drank wine with me twice at 
luncheon, introduced me to all his most distinguished friends, and praised 
my wife with what I felt to be almost humiliating pertinacity. But misfor- 
tune makes people morbidly sensitive, and I dare say I was mistaken. He 
said to me hastily, indeed, as I was going away, “ f congratulate you, my 
dear Evelyn. The packet is in to- day, : ‘and the I. O. U. bonds have risen an 
eighth. “Washington Chowser is reported to hav e had an attack of de- 
lirium tremens. Better times are in store for us.’ 

I would much rather he had talked to me about Melbourne than about 
the swindling speaker of the I. O. U. House of Assembly ; for although it 
was very natural for him who held 280,0002. in those confounded states’ 
stocks to watch the slightest turn of the market in his favour, it seemed 
to me that as far as I was concerned there was little room for congra- 
tulation. 

Mr. Dodger had bought in for me at 102, and they were now quoted 
at * fifteen one-eighth—no sales.”’ 

The enormous stake which Omnium held in American securities ap- 
peared to make no difference at Combe. Better times could hardly be m 
store for him. His horses, oxen, sheep, dogs, gardener, and bailiff were 
sleek and plethoric as ever; Grissell and Peto were building a new con- 
servatory for Mrs. Omnium, under the superintendence of Mr. C. Barry, 
which was to rival the one at Chatsworth ; and Omnium told us at lun 
cheon that he had been ass enough to give 350/. the week before to the 
well known Mr. Z. for a cab-horse. 


The only relative I had in the world was a cousin, and of him I knew 
but little. He was an odd, morose, saturnine old fellow, with a most 
caustic tongue; he lived like a pauper, although he was said to be very 
nch; and when he came to my house, which was but seldom, I fear I did 


not exert myself much to be civil to him. 
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At this crisis of my affairs he wrote to me. He said he had heard I 
had been swindled out of my fortune by a house in the city, whom it was 
not safe to name on account of their wealth ; and that he feared I must be 
in great distress. He therefore enclosed me a check on Messrs. Premium 
and Co. for 10002, and added, that he had directed them to pay me an an- 
nuity of 8002 a year till my affairs came round. 

He further said, that if I would accept this without mentioning the 
matter either to him or to any body else, he would defray the expense of 
Johnny's Eton and college education, and he begged me to inform my 
wife that he had been induced to act thus, out of no cousinly affection for 
me, but entirely from admiration and respect for her character. 

My readers, especially if they are men of the world, will probably 
imagine that I am writing what is not true, but upon my soul I am not. 
My cousin’s name is Grimes, and he lives in acheap lodging in some hor- 
rid street off the Strand. He is the ugliest and most discreditable look- 
ing creature that ever was seen; so much so, that when the I. O. U. 
States’ stocks pay up, I shall be ready to bet five pounds that not one of 
my readers, even now that they know what a capital feilow old Grimes is, 
would care to be accosted by him under the bay-window of White's, in 
St. James’s-street, in presence of the elderly dandies daily congregated 
there. Mary did not hke him originally much better than I did, but he 
rather won her heart by his kindness to the children, He had taken a 
great fancy to Johnny, especially ever since he had heard of his intention 
of thrashing Lennox Omnium when he got a little stouter. 

On this man we are now dependant for our daily bread. We see him 
but seldom, for I verily believe the excellent creature keeps out of our 
way in order to spare us any feelings of humiliation which his presence 
might create. He never mentioned Omnium’s name to me but once, and 
he then vented his ire after the following fashion : 

** 1)—d raseal, I know very well he did hold 280,000/. in those cursed 
bonds. How much do you think he holds now? Not a sixpence. He 
bought in at seventy-one, and when he and that scoundrel Dodger had 
cried them up to 102, he sold them to all the old women and fools, your- 
self included, who trusted him, and sacked the difference. 

“ Benevolent man—philanthropist—bah !—all sham —all actmg—a 
mere trick of his trade to get up a character in order to enable him to 
ruin you and hundreds of other poor people. Although I am an old 
man, I am not without hopes of living to see the rascal smashed by some 
of the mad speculations in which his vanity and avarice prompt to 
engage.” 

Santee is one of the most fashionable fellows that can be seen. He 
belongs to all the crack clubs, has a pane of plate-glass in White’s win- 
dow, rides remarkable hacks, and gives concerts and balls, at which he 
would blush to see such a fellow as old Grimes even in the ar of a 
waiter. So I can easily understand how it is that my cousm not ap- 
preciate him as I do. | 

Certain, however, it is, that since our circumstances have been reduced, 
we have seen nothing of the Omniums, neither have we ever been invited 
to Coombe since the Hon. Washington Chowser promulgated the warlike 
insolvency of the I. O. U. planters. — 

It is possible that Jacob may not like to ask me there until he can get 
Melbourne to meet me; but as that statesman must have more leisure 
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time now than he had a few years ago, I should think he might easily 
be induced to come and shoot a few pheasants at Coombe Abbey. 

Meantime, Jacob Omnium pursues his brilliant career of commercial 
enterprise and active philanthropy. He has lately acquired increased 
popularity in the world of fashion by his laudable exertions towards getting 
up a subscription for the purpose of erecting, in the neighbourhood of 
St. James’s, a set of alms-houses, for the reception of decayed dandies, 
members of Brookes’s, the Travellers’, Crockford's, White’s ; his name 
figures daily in the Z%mes as director of a dozen companies, in any of 
which, ac cording to the prospectus, a man may make a rapid fortune with- 
out trouble or risk; and I understand that he is a large holder of original 
shares in the Chinese North Midland Hydro-E lectric Rothe: ay—at present, 

Mary and I live on quietly at our cott: ive, and look out e: igerly for the 
arrival of the American packets. Our friends and neighbours have re- 
doubled in kindness towards us: the Bishop of Romford has written to 
tell me that he shall consider Johnny as his especial protégé ; and Lord 
. Rufus Redt: ape's father, sent to us last week to say that he was 
happy to have it in his power to offer me a cadetship for my second 
boy. 

I must not omit to mention a letter which we received from Johnny a 
few weeks after the American smash. 





¢ ————§, Eton, Tuesday. 
“ My pEAREST Para 

“T have, as I promised you, been working very hard; and although 
you know I never expec ‘ted to be near it, I have been very well placed for 
the Newcastle. My tutor gave me such xvdos for what I did, that I 
thought he would not much “led my getting into a row; so as soon as 
the examinations were over, I kicked Les nnox Omnium, oho} is not placed 
at all, and we fought in the playing fields after twelve. 

“ I have just licked him in thirty -tive minutes, and though I know you 
and mamma will be angry with me, | declare it gives me greater pleasure 
than if I had got the Newcastle. I am a good deal cut about, but 
nothing to signity. 

“Tell mamma that she must scold cousin Grimes for it, for he came 
down here the other day, gave me and some more fellows a dunes at the 
Christopher, and made us show him Lennox Omnium. Then he gave 
me a five-pound note, and told me not to mind his being bigger and 
older than me, for he was certain I could lick him, and so I have. 

“TI have not time to write more, for cousin Grimes will expect to hear 
all about it too, and my knuckles are very sore. 

**] remain, my dearest papa, 
“Your affectionate son, 
“* JOHNNY.” 


When Mary and I read this letter, we did not envy the Omniums a 
bit, and we both agreed that the chiefest sources of happiness in this 
world are not those ‘Which money can procure. 

Still I wish those infernal J. O. U. planters would book up. 


V. 
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ASKETCH OF THE LIVES OF THE LORDS STOWELL AND 
ELDON, 


TOGETHER WITH SOME CORRECTIONS, AND ADDITIONS, TO MR. TWISS 8 
LIFE OF THE LATTER. 


Part II. 


I shall show them in the proportion in which they appear to me, without en- 
vious malignity or superstitious veneration. 
Dr. Jounson’s PREFACE To SHAKSPEARE. 


Witiiim Scorr (afterwards Lord Stowell) did not,* any more than 
his youngest brother John, follow eventually that profession, for which, on 
entering life, he had been designed. 

His youthful reputation both in his native town and at Oxford, seems 
to have suggested the bar; since there, more at any rate than in other 
vocations, it has been fancied that the race and the battle are to the swift 
and to the strong: so, on the 24th of June, 1762, when between sixteen 
and seventeen years old, he was entered as a student at the Middle 
Temple. However, the fellowship and tutorship which he soon acquired, 
afforded him, while resident at Oxford, a liberal maintenance,f together 
with the means of saving, of which he did not neglect to avail himself: 
and either the limited supplies which he received from home, or the mis- 
civings he entertained of the substance of his father, deterred him from 
relinquishing a certainty, for that which, though promising, was preca- 
rious. But his father’s death in the autumn of 1776, removed the doubts 
or difficulties that had originally led him to hesitate; and he resigned an 
employment in which he had from the first more of success than satisfac- 
tion. 

We desire not to encumber our text with the particulars of old Mr. 
Scott's will.t Suffice it here to state that to his youngest son, John, he be- 








* “Sketch of the Lives and Characters of Eminent English Civilians,” by one 
of the members of the College of Advocates. 

+ The fellowships at University College, to which Mr. Scott belonged, are now 
worth between two and three hundred a year. The senior tutorship, which Mr. 
Scott for some time held, is, in these days worth somewhere about five hundred a 
rear. 

t The will of old Mr. Scott is dated the 6th of December, 1774. In it he de- 
vised in fee to his eldest son William, his “freehold tenement or farmhold” “ at 
Usworth, in the county of Durham,” a tenement “on the quay side in Newcastle, 
known by the sign of the Crown and Cannon,” and a tenement “situated at or near 
Condy, or Conduit Head, near Newcastle, together with the gardens, orchards, and 
grounds to the same belonging, now in the possession of William Davison, gar- 
dener.” His residence in Love-lane he devised to his wife for her life, and, after 
that, to his son William in fee. He then bequeaths the following legacies, all of 
which he charges on his real estates:—100/. a year to his wife; 3000/. to his son 
Henry (on whom, therefore, on his marriage with Miss Cook, which took place 
before the date of the will, itis presumed he had settled no fortune); 1000/. to his 
son John, “over and above the 2000/. settled on him at his marriage;” 1500/. each 
to his two daughters, Barbara and Jane; and 1200/. to his grand-daughter Ann 
Cramlington; but the portions of Jane Scott and Ann Cramlington were to fall 
into the residuary estate if they should die before the age of twenty-one unmar- 
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queathed 10001, beyond what was settled on him after his marriage; 
and that he constituted his eldest son William his residuary legatee, and 
devised to him all the real property he possessed, subject, in the solita 
instance of his residence in Neweastle, to a life interest to his widow, and 
in every case liable for the payment of the specific legacies to the other 
members of the family. The real property, as mentioned in the will, 
consisted of a farm at Usworth, which contained one hundred and ninety- 
four acres, and is found to have produced several years later, a rental ‘of 
130/. a year;* besides two houses within, and one house and gardent 
without, Neweastle, which seem to have been of moderate value com- 
pared to the Usworth farm. With regard to old Mr. Scott's personal 
property, we find that on the 13th of November, 1776, Mr. William 
Scott, as executor, entered, together with his brother Henry, into a bond, 
in the prerogative court in Durham, for 5000/. well and truly to execute 
the will. In these days it is not the custom to require any bond from an 
executor; but an administrator enters into a bond to the amount of 
double the (personal) property he has to administer. Formerly, however, 
we see the executor also entered into a bond: and the Durham proctor, 
who favoured us by procuring the will of Mr, Scott, assures us, in allusion 
to the circumstances which would then have regulated the amount of the 
bond, that, though “there is nothing to show the exact amount of assets, 
at all events they wowd be under 50002" Still, as it must have been 
difficult immediately after Mr. Scott's death, to get at the precise amount 
of a property invested in ships, barges, and trade, it may be that it turned 
out to be worth a thousand or two of pounds more than was at first sup- 
posed, though we have no reason for assuming such to have been the 
case. 

We will not contrast, by a juxta-position, the previously} published 
account of old Mr. Scott’s circumstances with the results of our own 
investigations ; but should there appear to any reader of the former an 
irreconcilable discrepancy between our statements and those which Mr. 
Twiss has been the medium of communicating; and, should he even be 
led to the conclusion that the present Earl of Eldon has given out that Wil- 
liam Scott, in the division of the father’s property, received for his own 
share merely, somewhat more than that father had altogether to leave, we 
trust he will not impute, to a nobleman of his respectable character, the 





ried. Finally, he bequeaths his plate and furniture to his wife; and constitutes 
his son William his residuary legatee and sole executor. 

We may here remark, that the tenure by Mr. William Scott of his fellowship 
for some years after his father’s death, fixes a definite limit to the unencumbered 
real property, of which he could, by possibility, have then become possessed. 

* A letter without date, but with the post-mark of the 18th of December, ad- 
dressed by Mr. William Scott, the devisee, to ‘Mr. Henry Scott, fitter, Pilgrim- 
street, Newcastle” (which house was first occupied by him in 1777), says, “ I have 
a letter from Mr. Attley this evening relative to the farm at Usworth. . . . Thomas 
thinks it may be advanced 101 from its present rent, which is 130l. per annum. 
The farm is 194 acres.” 

t Mr. Scott died in possession also of a sugar-house in Newcastle, which, as it 
is not mentioned in his will, may be presumed to have been purchased subsequently 
to its date. For the value of this we gather that three, or at most four, thousand 
pounds would be an ample allowance. 

¢ “ Twiss’s Eldon,” vol. i, p. 102. And we may as well here state that it is 
always to the first edition of this work that our saieunees are made. 
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disingenuous littleness of wittingly attempting to make his ancestor 
thought a man of larger fortune than he was. 

It may be that the late earl, speaking with the carelessness of idle con- 
versation to his grandson, the present earl, might mention, in vague 
general terms, the amount of property which eame to Lord Stowell at 
their father’s death; meaning what passed into his hands, not only as de- 
visee, but as sole executor : while his grandson might apprehend the amount 
to be that merely of Lord Stowell’s individual share. 

That such was the old lord’s meaning is rendered probable by the fact 
that his eldest brother appears to have delayed, from motives of prudence 
or necessity, the paying off of the full principal of the fortunes of his bro- 
ther Elenry and his sisters, beyond the limit which the law allows after a 
testator’s death.* That such was the young lord's misapprehension seems 
likely from our every-day experience that we all “wish to discover our 
ancestors; but we wish to discover them possessed of ample fortunes, 
adorned with honourable titles, and holding an eminent rank in the class 
of hereditary nobles.”t And, on such subjects, hope, upon slight evi- 
dence, grows into belief, and the wish becomes father to the thought. 

If then, on the part of his descendant, there has been an exaggeration 
of old Scott’s property, it is time we should dismiss the matter with a 
smile. 

It has already been stated that Mr. William Scott seems to have been 
early designated for the bar. ‘To this, after a long interval, he, on the 
death of his father, recurred. 

In a letter addressed to his brother Henry, and dated “ London, Ma 
16, 1777,” he says: “I have got Rooms in the Temple,f and keep 
Term with a view of being called to the Bar as soon as possible, which 
will be in about two years. My poor Father's Reserve “ thrown me 
very baekward in Life, but I hope to regain my Time by unremitting 
Industry. I shall go down to Oxford in a few days, and shall spend a 
fortnight or three weeks there.” In another letter, written the same 
year, and with a post mark of the 6th of August, he says: “I have laid 
aside all Thoughts of coming down to Neweastle for this Year, having 
devoted this Summer to Solitude and Study at Oxford. Indeed I have 
some Business upon my Hands, which I am very mueh intent upon 
finishing this Season, and therefore shall not make any distant Excursion. 
The University is very empty. I have had my friend Johnson staying 
with me for a fortnight.” 





* We shall support this statement by two, out of several, passages from letters 
penned by Mr. William Scott to his brother Henry. One letter addressed “ Mr. 
Henry Scott, fitter, Broad Chair, Neweastle-on-Tyne,” without a date, but with 
the post-mark of the 7th of April, and from internal evidence written in the year 
1777, says, “I must keep you in mind of your Promise to allow me to consult. my 
own Convenience in the Payment of oj Balance to you. If I should not even 
pay you for some Years, I hope you will not think I trifle with you.” Another 
letter dated “February 12, 1778,” proceeds as follows: “I wish much to know 
privately from yourself how my mother’s Income answers now she has had a year’s 
experience. If it is Defective (as I hope it is not), I shall think it my Duty to 
make an Addition to it from my own. To my Sisters I mean to allow 70/, a year 
Interest, unless any supervening Narrowness of my own Circumstances should 
oblige me to contract it to 4} and not lower.” 

t+ Gibbon. 

t He took chambers at No. 3, King’s Bench Walk, Inner Tem ple. 
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Mr. Scott's standing amongst the senior fellows of his college, would 
probably have procured for him a suite of rooms large enough to comprise 
a spare bed-room for a friend; and the frequenting in those days, by Dr, 
Samuel Johnson, of the fellows’ common room at University College, is 
now commemorated there by his bust. 

During his residence in Oxford, we find Mr. William Scott complain- 
ing of his he: alth, and alluding to the time when his constitution first be 
to break. In the long vacation he occasionally took a trip to the conti- 
nent; and experienced practically, what his youngest brother knew m 
theory only, the advantages and disadvantages of foreign travel.* 

But, though he now had relinquished his tutorship, he fortunately did 
not at the same time vacate the chair of Camden Professor of ancient 
history, to which in 17 74+ he had been elected by the University of Ox- 
ford. He now, therefore, united with the study of the law, the composi- 
tion of a course of lectures, the fame of which has senilenell his classie 
youth the rival of his ye al age. In a letter,{ addressed to his brother 
Henry, dated “ Feb. 12, 1778,” and from internal evidence written in 
London, he s says: “] “id much here with Jack, with who{m I dine} and 
sup constantly, when I am not engaged, h{aving by] that means the 
Comforts of Domestic Society. [f am] much taken up with Study, 
being obliged, tof gether with ] due Attention to the Law, to compose a 
Set of Lectures, which I shall deliver publicly next Term at Oxford.” 

The lectures were read in the Easter or Trinity term of that year. The 
tradition which has reached us respecting them 1s vague and uncertain in 
every thing but their excellence; yet a character of Alex cander the Great, 
has been mentioned to us, as uniting the splendour of the poet and the 
integrity of the historian. To the manner in which they were received, 
their author thus modestly alludes.§ ‘* My lectures were read to the 
University at large, and I hope not without some Degree of Credit. I 
shall read them once more and then publish them.’ 

Afterwards, however, Mr. Scott could be induced by no solicitations to 
print them. The reason which, as we have understood, he assigned for 
refusing was a sort of profession: al delicacy—he was unwilling to contract 
the field of his successors in that chair, by pre-occupying some of the 
brightest epochs of antiquity : but we ourselves suspect this change of in- 
tention to have been the joint effect of his modesty and his caution. He 
thought his lectures had received greater praise than they deserved; and 
was unwilling, by exposing them in a more tangible shape to criticism, to 
risk what he had obtained. We have reason to believe that the manu- 
script of these compositions is still in existence ; and we are confident 
that the present generation would welcome the publication of that which 
earned for its author so high a reputation w ith their fathers. 

But to return to William Scott’s professional career. 

It may admit a question whether some time did not elapse, after his 





* The subject of John Scott’s prize Essay at Oxford. 

+ Mr. Townsend and the “ Oxford Callender” say 1774; but in Mr. Twiss’s work, 
vol. i., p. 3887, the date assigned is 1773. As the precise date is of little import- 
ance, we have not attempted, by further. investigation, to settle the conflict. 

t The letter is somewhat mutilated : the words in brackets we have supplied 
from consideration of its context, and the spaces which had to be filled up. 

§ In a letter dated “ Oxford, July 17, 1778.” 
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father’s death, before he made up his mind to take to the ecclesiasti- 
cal and admiralty courts. In coming to this decision he would probably 
be influenced by discovering, while keeping his terms at the Temple, that, 
as the courts of equity and common law were not, in those days, so much 
frequented by distinct sets of practitioners as they are now, he could not 

ractice at either bar without invading that interest to which his brother 
John had acquired the rights of first possession. He was called to the bar 
on the 11th of February, 1780: but he had three months previously been 
admitted, at Doctors’ Commons, into the faculty of advocates; Be 
taken, as @ necessary preliminary, the degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law. 

And here let us pause. 

His two younger brothers had been for some years married; and it may 
now be asked of him—did a mind pre-occupied y study escape the tender 
susceptibilities of early manhood? had the sober Muse of History, whom 
he so assiduously worshipped, hid her gentle votary mid the academic 
meads of Christ Church, or the secluded ens of the Temple, from an 
adversary that youth is little able to resist! 

In early life Mr. William Scott entertained a strong attachment to a 
fair townswoman of his own. The lady, Miss Jane Reay, was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Joseph Reay, a large die tors grocer* in Newcastle, who, 
having acquired the fourth part of a profitable speculation near the Tyne, 
called the Walker Colliery, had retired, or was on the point of retiring, 
from his original trade. She is said to have had such pity for his suf- 
ferings as a lover would desire. But the stream on which they were 
embarking, infamous for wrecks, is seldom known to run smooth: and 
old Reay, ambitious of a higher alliance, objected to the marriage. 





* The following passage, from Mr. Twiss’s work, vol. i., p. 78, has reference to 
the early history of Lord Eldon; but we intentionally have deferred noticing it 
till we came to this place in the contemporary history of Lord Stowell. 

“Tt has been said upon highly respectable authority, that, at the anxious and 
critical period which immediately followed his marriage, Lord Eldon had a narrow 
escape from being a grocer. The particulars, as related in the Oxford Herald of 
the 28th of January, 1838, are, that a worthy and wealthy grocer of Newcastle, 
who had no children of his own, paid a friendly visit to Mr. Scott, the elder, upon 
his son’s marriage, and, after expressing an apprehension that Mr. Surtees would 
never forgive either his daughter or Mr. John Scott, pro to take John into 
partnership; that Mr. Scott deferred his answer till he should have received a letter 
which he was expecting from William; and that William’s letter determined the 
answer in the negative.” 

Now we did not credit this story for two reasons:—because, though ourselves 
not unacquainted with the family history of that part of the North, we had never 
heard it till it appeared in print after Lord Eldon’s death; and because, since that 
event we neither have seen noticed in Mr. Twiss’s volumes, nor heard of else- 
where, any contemporary individual who answers the description of a “ wealthy 
grocer of Newcastle, who had no children of his own.” : 

Possibly, Mr. Joseph Reay (who, however had both a son and daughter of his 
own), may have offered, on retiring from the grocery business, to give his good 
will to John Scott, who was the intimate friend of his son Henry | trick mee C 
and is, by Mr. Twiss, called his relation; and this may be the origin of the 
we have just quoted. ; 

In a note to the earlier of this chapter we have expressed a conjecture that 
a sugar-house, of which Mr. Scott died possessed, had been purchased after the 
December of 1774; and we should not be surprised if it had been bought of Mr. 
Joseph Reay. 

Aug.—vVOL, LXXIV. NO. CCXCVI. 2k 
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Shall one whom nature, learning, (truth,] conspired 

To form, not to admire, but be admired, 

Sigh, while his Chloe, blind to wit and worth, 

Weds the rich dulness of some son of Earth !* 
The young lady, however, following the suggestions of her father, rather 
than of the poets, was married the 8th of February, 1774,f to Mr. Yorke, 
a gentleman in Yorkshire of good estate and family. She, as well as her 
early admirer, lived to a very advanced age; and he, when an octogenarian 
peer, requested, through a common friend, permission to send her an en- 
graving of himself which had just been published. The request was 
gracefully acceded to, and the engraving sent. Was not this the romance 
of real life! 

But to return. Soon after the marriage of Miss Reay, Mr. William 
Scott seems, like a practical philosopher, to have sought consolation else- 
where ; for we find him on the 7th of November, 1775, alluding, in 
letter from Oxford, to a love affair in which he was engaged, as a tedious 
and dubious one ; and to the dear object of his wishes, whom he has not 
the least distrust of ; but whose father he is afraid will not be so tract- 
able. Yet he there expresses a hope that some propitious event may open 
a path which seems to be obstructed against him. We presume, however, 
this fond hope was never realised; since in a letter without date, but with 
the post mark of the 7th of April, and from internal evidence, written in 
the year 1777, he says to his brother Henry: “Iam sorry to inform you 
that my own Prospects do not brighten up at all. I almost consider a 
certain Business as entirely over. Be so kind as to spare the mention of 
it to me again.” 

To the glance of the hasty observer, Mr. William Scott’s early career 
at Oxford and at London appears bright indeed; but a closer investiga- 
tion shows him to have borne his secret sorrows. 

The mild and cautious scholar may perchance have lacked one ingre- 
dient in the composition of his character, which, if it is valued by the 
gentle sex, must be valued because things opposite are attractive,—we 
mean what is vulgarly called “ devil;” and the want of this may satisfac- 
torily, or we should rather say easily, account, like the absence of a beard 
in Apollo,t for the general ill-success of his amours. The period, which 
is the most susceptible is least experienced; and, though sometimes 
“the heart of youth is wiser than the head of age,” how often does 
girlish inexperience mistake (till it is too late) dash for spirit, fluency 
for wit, and impudence for feeling! 

But at length the eldest Scott followed the example of his two bro- 
thers. He married, on the 7th of April, 1781, Anna Maria, the eldest 
daughter and co-heir of Mr. Bagnall, of Early Court, in Berkshire, the 
house of a gentleman of moderate pretension; and, though to the eyes of 
his, perhaps, less partial friends, the lady appeared to have more attrac- 
tion in purse than person, we have no reason to doubt that the mar- 
mage proved a happy one. 





* Pope. 

+ The date is taken from the first edition of “ Burke’s Landed Gentry.” The 
second edition of this elaborate work, more accurate as well as more comprehen- 
sive than its predecessor, has not yet reached the Yorke pedigree. 


+ « 


+ “Apollo, or a problem solved.”—Dean Swift's Poems. 
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¢’ While glancing at the details of Dr. Scott’s private life, our attention 

has been of necessity diverted from the course of his brother, 

whom we left, at the end of our last chapter, just enterimg upon his pro- 

fession. Let us now consider the little incidents in all such cases, always 

interesting, often instructive, which attended the commencement of his 
ractice at the Bar. 

Amongst the early circumstances which conduced to his rise was, we 
presume, the unvarying, active, and judicious interest of his brother Wil- 
liam, who, there can be no doubt, did and said many things for him, which 
one man can manage for another without discredit, shad in the profes- 
sion of the bar, they would, if for himself, be considered derogatory 
and ungentlemanlike. Indeed, through the whole varied tissue of John 
Scott’s life, the fraternal affection of his eldest brother is seen, like a 
thread of gold, to run through and brighten the ruder material; while, 
in its progress and results it illustrates the grand practical maxim that 
family union is the pledge of family success. 

Corroborative evidence of this unbroken attachment appears in a 
letter dated “ April 17, 1776,” in which William Scott thus addressed 
Henry respecting their brother John and their father: “I observe what 
you say about Jack’s Influence over Him, and I am very happy that 
that Influence is possessed by a Person whose Equity and Generosit 
of Mind makes it perfectly innocent. Jack sent me down the Hundred 
Pounds immediately, which no intreaties of mine can prevail upon him to 
keep.” 

In the spring of 1776, Mr. John Scott had been called to the bar; 
and in the same year he joined the northern circuit; but, we presume, not 
till the summer assizes. Of that year Mr. Twiss has been induced to 
tell the following interesting anecdote.* - 

‘© * When I was called to the Bar,’ said Lord Eldon to Mrs. Forster, 
‘Bessy and I thought all our troubles were over: business was to 
in, and we were to be almost rich immediately. So I made a bargain 
with her, that during the following year all the money I should receive 
in the first eleven months should be mine, and whatever I should get in 
the twelfth month should be hers. What a stingy dog I must have been 
to make such a bargain! I would not have done so afterwards. But, 
however, so it was; that was our agreement, and how do you think it 
turned out? In the twelfth month I received half-a-guinea;f eighteen- 
pence went for fees, and Bessy got nine shillings ; in the other eleven 
months I got not one shilling.’ ”’ 

On reading this, we are inclined to exclaim, surely the extensive New- 
castle connexion of Mr. John Scott must have been cruelly negligent, to 
allow him to incur the expenses of circuit and to visit his native town 
during its assizes, without the encouragement of even a single petty 
criminal brief, when the dropping of one word would have insured it to 
him! and we really feel for the smothered disappointment and vexa- 
tion of the young barrister as he sits unoccupied in court, and thus as it 
were rejected before the face of his townsfolk. 


* Vol. i, p. 100. 

+ This fee would be for making in court a motion of mere form, or for simply 
signing his name to motions or pleadin —the only cases in which professional 
etiquette permits a barrister to receive rs _ than a guinea. 

R 
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It is a great grievance, but possibly it may got be true. Let us in- 
vestigate the fact. 

In the autumn of this self-same year, William Scott wrote to his bro- 
ther Henry a letter,* in which occurs the following sentence: “M 
brother Jack seems highly pleased with his Circuit Success. I hope it 
is only the Beginning of Future Triumphs. All Appearances speak 
strongly i in his Favour. If he does not succeed, I will never venture a 
Conjecture upon any one thing again. He is [ veryf] industrious, and 
has made great Progr[ess in] the knowledge of his Profession.” 

Certainly, if both stories be consistent with truth, brother Jack must 
have possessed, under the trials of life, a more contented mind than we 

used to give him credit for. More than resigned, he ** seemed highly 
pleased”! 

Yet the statement recorded by Mr. Twiss on the authority of Mrs, 
Forster, would probably be true if limited to his first year's London 
business ; and to this the old earl may have intended to allude. Even if 
he went only to Neweastle and Durham, his circuit expenses would ab- 
sorb his circuit receipts; and nothing of the low fees doled out to a junior 
would remain for the exigences of the domestic purse. 

With the encouragement of ‘‘ his circuit success” we cannot but think 
that he would present himself at Newcastle, at the next assizes held 
there ;\ and we presume he would continue the custom, as he was then 
ambitious of the recordership of his native town; and, therefore, in com- 
mon prudence, would avail himself of each professional opportunity, as it 
returned, to present himself before its inhabitants. But Mrs. Forster 
has reported to Mr. Twiss one of Lord Eldon'’s conversations in which 
he said to her: ‘*I did not go the circuit one year, Mary, because I 
could not afford it.’’f Now, as we understand the conversation 
(though we confess its meaning may be somewhat equivocal), it im- 
plies that he staid away from pO a whole year, that is, from two 
circuits; yet of the fact, we are incredulous. But, in order to explain our 
original reasons for being so, and to clear up some apparent contradictions 
in Lord Eldon’s forensic course, we must introduce a short digression on 
the history of the northern circuit. 

This circuit comprises six counties; but up to 1819 it visited only once 
in the year, and that in the summer, the most northern four of these 
sation whose inhabitants jokingly maintained that their virtues might 
be estimated by the intervals between the correction of their crimes.|| 





* The letter, which is without date, has the post mark of Oxford, 22nd of Octo- 
ber. In it there is the following notice of his father’s health. ‘“ My Father, I hope, 
does not suffer by the extreme ill weather. It is unfavourable to invalids, but I 
flatter myself, not so much as to affect him;” and we see in the text that it men- 
tions his brother's circuit. Now, when we recollect that in the same year, 1776, 
the son joined the circuit, and the father died, we can have no doubt about that 
being the year in which the letter was written. 

t The = in brackets have been torn away, together with the seal. 

t Vol. i., p. 120 

§ In this our want of faith we are confirmed and hardened by a lithographed list 
of the members of the Northern Circuit, with the years which each attended it, 
compiled by the late Mr. Raincock, one of its barristers. 

T’ improve the world, grow rich in arts, 

Learn of the active Northern parts; 
While half the rotten South’s in shame 
For crimes the Muse abhors to name; 
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In the spring the circuit was restricted to Yorkshire and Lancashire; and, 
as Mr. John Scott had no family connexion in these counties to push 
him on, we may safely assume that the future chancellor would go several 
of these smaller circuits absolutely briefless.* Thus the following elo- 

uent picture, which long afterwards in an assize sermonf in the Cathedral 
of York, was drawn by Mr. Sydney Smith, had then its living original. 
“Fifty years ago, the person at the head of his profession, the greatest 
— now in eed, perhaps in the world, stood in this church, on 
such an occasion as the present, as obscure, as unknown, and as much 
doubting of his future prospects, as the humblest individual of the profes- 
sion here present.” 

After Mr, John Scott had been two or three years on the circuit, he 
would make the discovery, made under the same advantages by those of 
much less acuteness, that a junior stands little chance of briefs, where he 
has not an active local connexion; and hence, having no money to spare 
for mere tourising, he probably staid away one spring circuit. But we 
do not believe he ever in those days absented himself from the assizes at 
Newcastle and Durham. Besides, the reasons against his having done 
so, already given, we may add that he received, and, as we infer from 
Mr. Twiss,{ at a very early period, a general retainer for the corporation 
of Newcastle. 

In the “ Law Review,” there is a notice of Mr. Twiss’s work; and to 
say that it has been attributed to my Lord Brougham, is, in the same 
breath, to bear witness to its ability. It selects its own series of anec- 
dotes on which to make onslaught; and we will not intentionally encroach 
upon its monopoly. But its tone of treating Mrs. Forster, to whose 
reports of conversations we have referred, must not be passed over with- 
out comment. Mrs. Forster, the niece of Lords Stowell and Eldon, and 
daughter of their brother, Mr. Henry Scott, has, in consequence of her 
contributions to the life of her uncle, been reflected upon in language as 


little just as chivalrous. 
«“ Mr. Twiss,” exclaims the reviewer, “ought to have recollected how 


very unlikely it was that ladies, especially elderly ones, should retain an 
accurate recollection of matters out of their ordinary beat, and frequently 
much above their comprehension;” but, instead of doing so, he ** assumes 
that whatever he is told by any of the family, as having been told by 
Lord Eldon to them, must be equally authentic with what he finds pre- 
sented under his lordship’s own wey or communicated by Master 
Farrer.” 

The Soci of this attack upon the lady, whose age has been used to 
point a sneer from which it should rather have protected her, is that the 





Mark, in the Lands prenomen’d Czmber, 
Durham, Westmor, and Northumber, 
Justice no more than once a year 
Doth visit for a general Clear: 
But t’other Two by custom bring 
Her kind assistance every spring, 
These lines, which we quote for their quaintness, occur in a poem called “A 
Northern Circuit,” a poetical essay by a gentleman of the Middle Temple, 1751. 
* To such Lord Eldon must allude in the passage in his anecdote book, quoted 
in Mr. Twiss’s work, vol. i., p. 106. ‘ ; 
t Preached Ist of August, 1824. t Vol. i., p. 105. § Vol. i., p. 252. 
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facts, as detailed in the conversations which she reports, vary from the 
facts as they actually occurred. But is not the reviewer aware that, 
though Lord Eldon preserved his understanding, his memory was impaired 
by age? He might too, by inquiry, have learned that, at the time when 
Lord | Eldon saw most of Mrs. Forster, and the only time in his life 
when he saw much of Mr. Farrer, his memory was thus impaired; and 
he is therefore singularly unhappy in selecting as the touchstone whereby 
to reject the reports of Mrs. Forster as unfaithful, that which, under 
the circumstances, is the peculiar seal of their authenticity. 

The conversations contributed by Mrs. Forster are eminently dramatic, 
and possess that union of gentleness and vivacity, which characterised 
the discourse of the old earl: though, to be sure, the passages (however 
well preserved), that gave inaccurate narrations of events, ought to have 
been suppressed, as calculated to mislead the public. 

We trust in the next edition of Mr. Twiss’s work, the dates will be 
given of the different conversations; which, as they are printed in in- 
verted commas, implying that the very words are repeated, were of course 
chronicled at the time; and these, therefore, can be easily ascertained. 

Let us now leave those flights in Mr. Twiss’s volumes which savour 
a little of the romantic, and drop down to our own matter-of-fact nar- 
rative. 

It was after Mr. John Scott's ascertained success on circuit his first 

, and his probable failure to get business in London, that he took the 
step of actually engaging a house in Pilgrim-street, Newcastle, with a 
view of there establishing himself. The plan was promoted by the 
advice of Mr. Cuthberts, a solicitor at Newcastle, and attorney to the 
Scott family, from whom he received an ample promise of professional 
support. 

This Mr. Cuthberts affords an example of the unceasing solicitude of 
William over the interest of John Scott; for in a letter to Henry Scott, 
with the post mark of the 16th of April, and internal evidence of hav- 
ing been written in the year 1777, the considerate eldest brother is found 
to say: ‘I think Cuthberts is rather shabby in being so importunate: 
However, Jack's Interest is concerned in not saying any thing affronting 
to Him, otherwise I should not spare Him.” 

But before Mr. John Scott had actually taken possession of the re- 
sidence in Newcastle, his plans were changed, and Ire hired a house* in 
Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, at a rental of 60d. a year. He selected 
that part of London, because it was so near Lincoln’s-inn as to render it 
unnecessary for him to incur the additional expense of taking mere pro- 
fessional chambers; and thus he effected a saving of probably an annual 
401. What was the immediate cause of the alteration in his intentions we 
do not know ; but at the end of the last chapter it was mentioned that an- 
other Newcastle attorney, Mr. Heron, had strongly advised him to settle 
in London; and this course would receive a more substantial advocacy im 
the encouragement he met with, at the commencement of the second year 
after his call, by being retained before the House of Commons, in an 
election petition: a subject on which there will presently be occasion to 
Say more. 


—————— 





* In the spring or summer of 1777. 
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We are warned by Shakspeare that, 


Our doubts are traitors, 

And make us lose the good we oft might win 

By fearing to attempt. 
Doubts Mr. John Scott certainly had: but his were far from those doubts 
here contemplated by our great dramatist ; for we much question whether 
in his whole life he was ever prevented by his doubts from undertaking any 
enterprise which promised vantage. His were the doubts of the cau- 
tious but courageous general, who prepares for the hard necessity of re- 
treat, even while making his advance. In accordance with this systers, 
he made over the lease of his house in Pilgrim-street, Newcastle, to his 
brother Henry, with a request that he would give out that it was a mere 
temporary arrangement, : 

One letter,* amongst others, to his brother Henry on this subject, is 
dated ‘* Aug. 28th, 1777,” and says: “ You will be so kind as to second 
my wishes to keep Newcastle open for me in Case I ain defeated here, 
and for that Purpose to assert that I have not relinquished but only 
delayed for a short Time my Plan of settling there. If any thing 
happens to Fawcett} I shall [count] upon you for the earliest tasafligense, 





* The word within brackets, which in this letter we have ventured to supply, is 
torn out, together with the seal. 

t This person, who, in the capacity of host of a Newcastle assize dinner, is 
described by Mr. Twiss as “a certain lawyer Fawcett,” and is alluded to in Bubb 
Dodington’s diary under the appellation of ‘ Fosset,” had been, at one time, much 
in the mouths of men. 

Mr. Christopher Fawcett, the individual of whom we are speaking, had been, 
in his youth, in the habit of frequenting the house of Mr. Vernon, a rich 
London linendraper of Jacobite politics; and there he used to meet these young 
gentlemen, James Johnson, Andrew Stone, and the Honourable William Murray, 
all of whom rose to distinction in after life. Fawcett himself subsided into a pro- 
vincial barrister; and in 1746 was elected recorder of Newcastle, with the neigh- 
bourhood of which town he was connected by family. At the commencement of 
1753, Fawcett was dining at the house of Dr. Cowper, the Dean of Durham, in com- 
pany with Lord Ravensworth, when, being informed that Johnson, who had be- 
come Bishop of Gloucester, was appointed preceptor to the Prince of Wales, he 
expressed his satisfaction that his old acquaintance had prospered so greatly under 
the reigning dynasty, and added, that he recollected the time when they both at- 
tended Vernon’s parties, where the health was drunk of the Chevalier, and his 
secretary of State, Durbar. Lord Ravensworth, with some officiousness, took up 
this matter, though it was alleged to have occurred about twenty years before. 
And Fawcett being afterwards pressed upon the subject, seems to have inadver- 
tently let slip out, that, whether Johnson was present or not on the particular oc- 
casions when this toast was given, at any rate Stone and Murray were there, and used 
to drink it on their knees. Stone was then secretary to the Duke of Newcastle, the 
premier, and was also sub-governor to the Prince of Wales, and Murray was then 
solicitor-general. So here were nuts for the opposition to crack—a ministerial 
bishop, secretary, and attorney-general! And it compelled the reluctant government 
to take some notice of it. e matter was referred to the Privy Council, and by 
it Fawcett was examined: when, after having communicated in private with the 
parties implicated, he hesitated, prevaricated, and retracted; and the accusation 
was declared unfounded, though it was never forgotten. 

“ The liberal spirit of youth prevailed over your native discretion. Your zeal in 
the cause of an unhappy prince was expressed with the sincerity of wine, and 
some of the solemnities of religion,” were the words in which Junius revived the 
charge against Murray, when Baron Mansfield and Lord Chief-Justice of Eng- 
land. ’ 

This accusation against Murray has been treated as groundless by modern his- 
torians and biographers (Adolphus’ George III., chapter L, and the able “ Life of 
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and upon your Friendship for every endeavour to animate my Well- 
wishers to exert themselves in my behalf.” 

Mr. William Scott considered that his brother Henry was imprudent 
in undertaking the expenses of so large a house as that in Pilgrim-street, 
and on the 7th of September, 1777, wrote to him to that effect from Ox- 
ford. The advice contained in that eloquent letter is so sound, and the 
tribute rendered to the worth of their common father is so high, that we 
should commit injustice towards two generations were we to suppress it. 

“IT lament,” says the ever kind brother, ‘‘ that the necessity of your 
Affairs has forced you into the House which you at present occupy. Do 
me the Justice to believe that I never take the Liberty of offering my 
Opinion upon any Part of your Conduct from the mere Desire of dictating 
to you, or from any Motive but of sincere Affection. I heartily wish you 
Success in life, and therefore am concerned at any Event that appears 
likely to obstruct it. Your house is large, and therefore likely to attract 
Company, both of the visiting kind and those who will make some stay 
with you. Exeuse me if I observe to you that you will do well to be upon 
your guard against the Effect of this Cireumstance, and to oppose the 
Consideration of a Growing Family, and the necessity of increasing your 
Fortune, to the indulgence of present Hospitality and Elegance. — Re- 
member that we all of us owe our present establishment in Life to a 
Conduct founded upon Industry and Frugality—upon unremitting At- 





Lord Mansfield,” by the late Mr. Edmond Plunkett Burke, a judge at St. Lucia, 
published in the Law Magazine, and that by Mr. Roscoe, in his “ Lives of the Law- 
vers”); yet we have no doubt of its truth. In youth men are, for the most part, 
drawn by the prejudices of education to the side they take in politics: and the 
family of Lord Stormont, and the University of Oxford, where his son William 
Murray was educated, were both, in those days, Jacobites. A tradition, too, has 
reached us from a family then attached to the Stuart interest, that one of their 
members interchanged with Murray, before his connexion with the ministry, 
assurances of devotion to the Jacobite cause. With the advances of age it may 
be well presumed the fine intellect of Murray would imbibe more constitutional 
principles. 

But to return to Fawcett. He bowed before the storm which his imprudence had 
raised, and his good nature had averted from the heads of others. Himself pro- 
nounced a false witness, he ought not to sit as a judge. So he vacated the re- 
cordership of Newcastle; and the corporation of that town substituted, as his locum 
tenens, one of their own body, Mr. Collingwood, who had himself resigned it many 
years before. Collingwood held it from July, 1753, to December, 1769; when he 
again resigned, and Fawcett was again appointed. From this time, according to 
Mackenzie's history of Newcastle, the situation was, without interruption, retained 
by Fawcett till 1794; the Gentleman’s Magazine of which year has the following 
entry in its list of promotions: “Robert Hopper Williamson, Esq., elected Re- 
corder of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, vice Fawcett resigned.” In the following year 
Mr. Fawcett died at the age of eighty-two. 

Mr. Twiss, however, has stated, in vol. i., p. 120, that soon after March, 1780, 
the recordership of Newcastle was offered to Mr. John Scott, and that “he sig- 
nified his acceptance of the office, and caused a residence to be engaged for him at 
Newecastle;” but that his improving prospects in London led him afterwards to 
abandon it. 

It is exceedingly probable that Fawcett, who was growing old, might then offer 
to resign in favour of the young profcgé of the corporation: but we should like to 
know on what authority Mr. Twiss relies for the statement that, on this occasion, 
Scott went so far as to cause a residence to be engaged for him at Newcastle; and 
whether Mr. Twiss has not beenled to confound this period with the earlier one 
in which we have stated that he Uid take a house in Pilgrim-street, Newcastle. 
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tention to Business, and Seclusion from Company. We inherit from our 
deceased Father not only a provision, but what is more, an Example.” 

Already it has been mentioned here that Mr. John Scott, in the second 
year after his call to the bar, was retained in a parliamentary election 
petition ; but as Mr. Twiss has not made even the slightest allusion to 
this retainer, we must trespass upon the reader with a longer digression 
than we desire, in order to supply the circumstances through which it was 
obtained. 

The family of Seott of Newcastle may be considered as owing their 
rise from a humble condition more to the patronage of the great Durham 
house of Bowes of Gibside than to any other source, always excepting 
the blessing of Providence upon their honourable industry. 

The Bowes estates comprehended extensive ‘coal fields” near the 
Tyne, and whilst these were in process of excavation, old Mr. Scott was 
employed to “fit’’* their produce ; but, in 1761, Eleanor Mary Bowes, 
the heiress of Gibside, became Countess of Strathmore by her marriage 
with John Lyon, the ninth earl that had borne that title. Upon these 
foundations it has been unhesitatingly asserted, in one of the lives of 
Lord Eldon, preceding that by Mr. Twiss, that “ the father was origin- 
ally in the situation of a domestic in the family of the Earl of Strath- 
more.” Thus we find the sacred stream of truth scarcely less polluted 
by the malignity than by the complacency of biographers! 

The Earl of Strathmore died in the early part of 1776, and the 
countess, after a ten months’ widowhood, married Andrew Robinson 
Stoney, who has been briefly mentioned in the previous chapter. 

Mr, Stoney, the Long Wellesley of a lower tone and station, was a 
native of Ireland, where, in the county of Tipperary, his family were 
creditably established; and is believed to have, in 1763, at the age of 
twenty-eight, come to Neweastle with the 30th regiment, in which he held 
the rank of a lieutenant. Showy without information, cunning without 
prudence, and ambitious without perseverance, he wpe with him a 
pleasing address and person, and the wit and assurance which are said to 
be indigenous to the country of his birth. Miss Newton, a re | of 
fortune in the county of Durham, was the first victim of his unfeeling, 
unprincipled conduct. She was married to him in 1763, but her disap- 
pointments and sufferings were not of prolonged endurance—an early 
grave closed over a broken heart. 

After this, he contrived, by means which we shall in part recount, to 
cast his net round Lady Strathmore, and draw her into a marrage. He 
thus succeeded to the control over the broad lands, and the influence over 
the wide-spread dependents of the time-honoured Chiefs of Gibside ; and 
the three young Scotts would fix their hopes, with something like the 
transmitted claim of family retainership, upon the favour and the patro- 
nage of the husband of Lady Strathmore. 

Mr. Stoney, whom we shall now call generally by his assumed sur- 
name of Bowes, resided much, for some time after his marriage, in Lady 
Strathmore’s house in Grosvenor-square. He, at that period, became the 
associate of the Duke of Norfolk, and some other men of rank and dissi- 





* A technical term for transporting coal up and down the Tyne in barges. (See 
the commencement of the last chapter.) The party, fitting the coal, generally also 
negotiated the selling it. 
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pation; and their orgies were enlivened by his humour and diversified by 
the practical jokes which he appears to have considered himself privileged 
to play off. A great, and, according to Mr. William Scott’s account, 
almost fraternal mtimacy now oprng =p between Bowes and himself ; 
and (strange contrast of friendships!) we presume Scott to have been i in- 
troduced about the same time by Bowes into the gay, and by Johnson 
into the learned, society of London. 

Yet since our great moralist himself did not, even in more advanced life, 

the seductive fascination of the graceful, intellectual, profligate 
Beauclerk,* we ought not to be surprised that the éclat, dash, and success- 
ful libertinism of Bowes, when united to an hereditary veneration for the 
name, should be irresistibly attractive to one like Scott, whose genuine wit, 
now transported to the metropolitan arena, was struggling to disentangle 
itself from the prim restraints and formalities of the Oxford don. 

Mr. William Scott, of course, had heard many things to the disadvan- 
tage of Bowes ; but, though he sg believed them only very partially, 
he was placed so much on his guard, that, in spite of their constant com- 
shinies he withheld all undue confidence. We are sure, indeed, from 
all we have learned of his character, that neither pleasures, nor prospects 
of advantage to himself, or (what he valued at least equally) to his 
brothers, could have brought that great, kind, and good man to know- 
ingly countenance so thorough-paced a villain as Bowes afterwards 
proved. 

He says, in a letter to his brother Henry, without date, but with a 

ost mark on it of the 20th of March, and with internal evidence of 
arto been written in the year 1778, “I told you that I would speak 
to Bowes if it would answer any good Purpose. He is gone into the 
country, and seemed Dubious about his return. Between Friends, I wish 
there may not be some very bad Affair brewing; He exercised whilst 
he was in town every Morning with shooting Pistols at a Mark. I expect 
almost certainly to hear of a Duel that will be serious; the former, I 
suspect, was not so.” 

The duel, which Mr. William Scott rightly suspected was not a serious 
one, was the crowning fraud by which the marriage with the countess 
was attained. 

But as we have already been introduced to Bowes, let us now take a 
glance at his victim. 

Aged at this time about thirty, Lady Strathmore had a graceful figure, 
somewhat inclining to embonpotnt, and her general appearance was pre- 

ssing. Of botany her knowledge was most extensive, and her garden 
is said to have been a very paradise. For poetry she had cultivated a taste 
naturally delicate; and had acquired many languages: but the language 
of books was the only one, to which she had ever been accustomed, that did 
not speak the words of flattery. Her intellect had been edueated, but 
not her character. And a prosperity, unregulated by the restraints of 
religion, portended an adversity which should be unsupported by its con- 
solations. 

Just before her marriage with Stoney some virulent attacks had 
been made on the countess in the Morning Post newspaper; and 
it has since been presumed that he was the concealed writer of them. 


* Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson.” 
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On their appearance, however, he, according to a preconcerted arrange- 
ment, called out Bate, the editor, for attacking the immaculate virtue of 
a lady to whom he was devoted: and then pretended to have been 
wounded in the conflict; having probably given himself a scratch or two 
in order to act his part the better. 

On this occasion Lady Strathmore is said to have evinced by the com- 
position of the following lines, that the Muses had not been a 
for the cultivation she had bestowed upon them. Alas! that their aid 
should have been invoked in such a cause! 


Unmoved, Maria saw the splendid suit, 

Of rival captives sighing at her feet, 

Till, in her cause, his sword young Stoney drew, 
And to revenge the gallant wooer flew : 

Bravest amongst the brave! and first to prove, 
By death or conquest, who best knew to hee! 
But pale and faint the wounded lover lies, 

While more than pity fills Maria’s eyes. 

In her soft breast, where passion long had strove, 
Resistless sorrow fix'd the reign of love. 

“ Dear youth,” she cries, “ we meet no more to part, 
Then take thy honours due—my bleeding heart !” 


The duel scene was successfully performed on the 13th or 14th of 
a 1777; and, on the 17th of that month, Lady Strathmore was 
married, at. St. James's Church, Westminster, to her “gallant wooer !” 
None but the brave deserve the fair ! 

Before the expiration of the honeymoon, a vacancy was made in the 
representation of Newcastle by the death of Sir Walter Blackett, and 
Bowes determined to start as a candidate to fill it. Sir John Trevelyan, 
the nephew of the deceased member, was his competitor. 

On the day of nomination, Bowes had not yet arrived: but allowances 
are made for the duties of a bridegroom; and William Scott appeared, as 
his friend, oa the hustings, and made a speech for him in his stead.* 

At this contest also, John Scott, then a young inexperienced barrister, 
used to speak for him in public. Probably the employment would not, 
under any circumstances, have been much to his mind ; but the candidate 
and the locality would aggravate his embarrassment. As a mob orator, 
his townsmen considered him to have failed; he proceeded with hesita- 
tion; frequently stopped, and with a nervous action raised his hand to his 
mouth, as though to pull out the reluctant words. We have heard that 
he, nevertheless, received from Bowes a fee, or gratuity, of two hundred 
guineas for his exertions. If this were the case, we or it would be 
principally with the view of vicariously rewarding the more prominent 
services of his eldest brother. Eleven years afterward, John Scott was 
called, as a witness for Bowes, in the Court of Common Pleas, to prove 
that, at the time of this contested election, he and Lady Strathmore had 
appeared to be living on cordial terms. 





* Local newspapers. 
t Bowes and Lady Strathmore were, after their marriage, seldom 
litigation. Mr. Grey, whom she had jilted, commenced an action for 
romise, which he received 12,0001. to compromise. Grey had consented to 
Lady Strathmore’s property to be conveyed to trustees for her own separate 
and the requisite deeds were executed on the 9th and 10th of January, 1777 ; 
in the following week she married Bowes (then called Stoney), who had received 


Z 
Bie 
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From a manuscript poll-book, it appears that in this election, William 
and John Scott, as freemen of the Hoastmen’s Company, recorded their 
votes for Bowes. Henry Scott would be incapacitated from voting since 
he acted for Bowes as a paid agent. 

The polling was concluded by the 14th of March, when the numbers 
were declared to be—for Trevelyan, 1163; for Bowes, 1063.* The 
former was elected; but the latter, on the 27th of the same month, pre- 
sented to the House of Commons a petition against the return, which 
was followed by another to the same effect from his supporters. 

These petitions were sustained by a formidable array of counsel, 
Bowes retainedt Dunning, Sergeant Glyn, Wilson, and John Lee; and 
to their number he did not forget to add the then unknown John Scott ; 





notice of these deeds. However, soon afterwards, Lady Strathmore signed a revo- 
cation of them. But, at a later period she applied to the Court of Chancery to 
establish the settlement made in her favour before marriage, and to cancel the deed 
of revocation ; while Bowes filed a cross bill praying that the original settlement 
might be cancelled, on the ground that he, before marriage, had received no notice 
of it, and that it was, therefore, a fraud on him. In 1788 the Court of Chancery took 
these matters into consideration, and directed an issue to the Court of Common 
Pleas to try the fact whether Bowes had extorted this revocation by violence ; and 
the jury found by their verdict that he had. This was the trial in which John 
Scott gave evidence, (Sce a report of this trial in the library of the British Mu- 
seum.) ‘The Court of Chancery then again considered the matter of the original 
settlement; and, in 1789, Lord Chancellor Thurlow finally gave a judgment estab- 
lishing its validity. This decision was grounded on the fact that the settlement 
had not been made with the intent to defraud him, for, at the time of making it, a 
marriage with him was not contemplated ; but the Chancellor added that “it was 
impossible for a man, marrying in the manner he did, to come into a Court of 
Equity and talk of fraud.” (2 Brown’s Chancery Cases, p. 345; 1 Vesey, jun. 
28.) At the time of which we were speaking Lady Strathmore was living apart from 
Bowes, and had instituted proceedings against him for a divorce on account of 
ctuelty and adultery. On the latter accusation he recriminated (see the depositions 
on both sides in the library of the British Museum); but he adopted more vigorous 
measures to frustrate her efforts. She had got a constable, of the name of Lucas, 
assigned to her, whose business it was to guard her person, lest Bowes should mo- 
lest her. Him Bowes brought over to his side; and one day when she was in a shop 
in Oxford-street, whither she had come under the escort and protection of Mr. 
Farrer, her solicitor’s brother, who seems to have woefully over-rated his own re- 
solution, Lucas himself arrested her under a pretended warrant, and carried her 
off to Highgate, saying that she was to be taken befure Lord Chief Justice Mans- 
field, at his house of Caenwood, in that neighbourhood. Hitherto Farrer had been 
allowed to accompany her; but, at Highgate, Bowes met the party, and dismissed 
Farrer with threats that he would knock him down. He thence conveyed Lady 
Strathmore to the county of Durham, where he treated her barbarously, under the 
vain hope of thus compelling her to sign a paper to stop the proceedings in the 
Ecclesiastical Court. But she was soon rescued from his hands by a writ of 
habeas corpus. She then exhibited Articles of the Peace against her husband, and 
he was ordered by the Court of King’s Bench to find sureties to a large amount, 
for his future conduct. Criminal proceedings were also instituted against him and 
his confederates for their enterprise. They were tried before Mr. Justice Buller on 
the 27th May, 1787, and were all found guilty. Bowes was sentenced to be im- 

risoned in the King’s Bench prison for three years. (See report of this trial in the 
ibrary of the British Museum, and a “ History of Stoney Bowes,” published in 
Newcastle, and 1 Durnford and East’s reports, p. 696.) Lady Strathmore eventually 
succeeded in obtaining & divorce. Bowes appealed from the Court of Arches to 
that of Delegates, but the divorce was confirmed. 

* Another account of Bowes’ votes raises them to 1068. The similarity of the 
written figures 8 and 3, might produce a mistake, and suggests a cause for this 
discrepancy, whichever version may be right. 

t Newcastle journal of that period, from which the names of the counsel are 
taken. Mr. John Scott is there called “ Mr. Scott of Oxford.” 
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nor did John Scott omit to turn this early opportunity to credit and 
advantage.* 

His brother William, in a letter dated “ London, May 16, 1777,” 
says, “ I am very happy to find that my Brother John acquitted Himself 
so much to the satisfaction of his Friends in the Matter of the Petition. 
That affair is well ended for us all, all Circumstances considered. Since 
I came to Town, I have been very much with Bowes, and like Him ex- 
ceedingly.”” 

On the 2nd of May, 1777, a fortnight previous to the date of the let- 
ter just mentioned, the select committee terminated their labours by de- 
ciding against the petitions, and reporting that the sitting member was 
duly elected; and the following letter, with a post-mark of that very 
day, addressed by Mr. John Scott to his brother Henry, gives a short ac- 
count of the petitions and their fate. 


‘Dear Harry, 

“The Evidence on the part of Sir J. T. was closed on Wednesday early. 
It consisted in Defence merely—not an Attempt to prove any one Act of 
Bribery on Bowes or any of his People. The Committee then cleared the 
Room to take the sense of the Majority—but after debating two Hours, 
they were so much divided they could not come to a Determination. They 
met according to Adjournment again yesterday, but again broke up with- 
out a Decision. This Morning they met a third Time, and I am just 
informed the Majority is against us. Thus this vexatious and frivolous 
Petition has proved respectable, tho’ not successful. 

Yours, 
“J. Scorr.” 

“ Friday noon, 3 o'clock, 


We are happy in having been able to fill up this chasm in Mr. Twiss’s 
volumes. As, in these, all notice of the name of Bowes has been omitted, 
although its bearer afforded the avenue through which Mr. John Scott 
was first introduced to important business, we have been absolutely com- 
pelled to authenticate our statement by details, with which we mi ht 
otherwise have dispensed. We are bound to add, that for this omission 
we do not blame Mr. Twiss, as the whole matter would be without the 
scope of his unassisted observation. 

We will now add, in as few words as possible, that, according to Mr. 
Twiss, in this, his second professional year only, Mr. John Scott obtained, 
through the interest of his aides tiie Mr. Surtees, a brief in some 
business in the House of Lords, which the Duke of Northumberland had 
there. : 

A couple of years later, namely, in the spring of 1779, we find him 
much ined, There were no election petitions, no retainers in the 
House of Lords, no briefs marked with high fees, and few enough of an 
sort. He complained, we have heard (and it would probably be at this 
time), just in the tone of a young briefless barrister of our own day, 





* This would probably be the first circumstance which brought Scott and Lee 
closely in contact, and laid the foundation of that intimacy, on which, a 
Mr. Twiss’s volumes, Lord Eldon in age delighted to dwell; and which, as 
was a leader on the Northern circuit, must have been of service to Lord Eldon 
when young. 
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that the bar was so overstocked ! wg han thought, as any inex- 
perienced beginner might have done, that he had already made a safe 
sunt) thetem pebaliye brief he had as yet received could have been 
traced to influence of his family or connexions or friends; and he 
would naturally overlook the humiliating fact that it was neither his in- 
dustry nor ability which had procured him his early business; but that 
the same interest would have just got the eame briefs for any empty- 
headed wig in Westminster Hall. 

Under these feelings of disappointment, it is very probable that he may 
have abstained, that year, from throwing away money in going the spring 
circuit, which comprised only the counties, as yet to him barren, of York- 
shire and Lancashire. ; 

In the March of 1780, was decided in the favour of his client, the a 
peal in the case of Ackroyd against Smithson, which he had urgently 
recommended ; and, from that time, the favourable consideration of Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow (by whom it was heard) was fixed upon him. 

In the same year there was a dissolution of parliament; and Sir Mat- 
thew White Ridley, and his client in his former petition, Andrew Robin- 
son Bowes, were elected to represent Newcastle-upon-Tyne in the new 
House of Commons. The unsuccessful candidate, Mr. Delaval, petitioned, 
but without effect, against Bowes, who retained John Scott, as well as 
John Lee, to defend his seat. This, too, has been suppressed from the 
volumes of Mr. Twiss! 

Now let us proceed to his next election petition. The parties inte- 
rested in setting aside the Clitheroe election were dismayed in the March 
of 1781, by diseovering, just before their petition was to be heard in 
committee, that their leading counsel could not, on account of illness, 
open it, and that their junior counsel would not ram 8 to take his place. 
Possibly the junior had not read his brief: possibly he had never before 
been retained in parliamentary proceedings;* and, if so, he could not have 
ventured, unassisted, upon a matter, with the formal parts of which at 
any rate, he must have been unacquainted. But Mr. Scott was already 
known to have been in two election petitions—one for the petitioner, the 
other for the sitting member—so with the routine of the thing he must have 
been perfectly familiar; in whatever legal proceedings he had been retained, 
he seems to hove acquitted himself with credit; and he was sufficient of 
a novice to jump at an opportunity of distinction—to him, then, in this 
emergency, the brief was offered, and by him accepted, at six o'clock in 
the very morningt on which the petition was to be heard in committee. 
A fifty guinea retainer, and a daily shower of fees as long as a parlia- 
mentary committee sits, are great things for a junior. But these were not 
the best parts of it. Though his client was beaten in committee by one 
vote, he himself had been trusted with the lead in an important case, nor 
had discredited the confidence reposed in his ability: and the circum- 
aes which he was retained were peculiar, and such as would gain 

im éclat. 


From this time his rise in the profession was rapid ; and the silk gowti 
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with which within two years he was invested, was but the precursor to the 
dignities and emoluments of the solicitor and attorney-generalship. 

Before we close our chapter, we must address a few words to Mr. Twiss, 
whose candour we have no doubt has already brought him to acknowledge 
that he has been seduced into inserting much which he should have 
omitted, and — much which he should have communicated. 

The use, sir, of a biography, in contradistinction to a fairy tale, is to 
instruct life; and to show what, under specific or analogous circumstances, 
may be achieved or avoided ; but, if an example, authoritatively held up 
to us, has been subjecte@ to such suppression and garbling in material facts 
as to render it a mere imposition upon our generous confidence, the fai 
tale would not be a more delusive guide than such a phantom light as this. 
The historian and the biographer should regard themselves as upon oath : 
and the oath, in the case of the biographer, should be, not only to 
nothing but the truth throughout his work, but also to speak the whole 
truth respecting that prominent feature in the career of the hero of his 
narrative, which has rendered him of sufficient importance to have his 
life recorded. This, in the case of Lord Eldon, was his success in the 
profession of the law. Yet it has never been suggested to you to men- 
tion the name of that person who first introduced him to important 
business. And see, sir, what might be the effect of your neglect. Your 
work represents that the younger son of a at 3 | trader, without any 
active connexion to give him an immediate start, and without a fortune 
to enable him to bide his time, acquired, within four years of his call to 
the bar, a tolerable business, and in two years more became a king’s 
counsel, after which he rose to the highest honours of his profession. 
Your work has a wide circulation: it may fall into the hands of the son 
of another such trader. Youth is sanguine; and the young man 
peals from the cautious warnings of practical experience to the examp 
disclosed in your volumes ; and joins the profession of the bar. Nay, 
perhaps, he marries upon his prospects in it. He has the prudence, the 
industry, the ability of a John Scott, but he has not a Bowes to start him, 
and push him, <a push him again. He impairs his health with the 
labours of study, but he supports his spirits with the delusions of hope. 
While a chance remains of the grass soon growing, the steed, though 
starving, may still have hope. But, at last, chambers, books, sessions, cir- 
cuits, have consumed the restricted means of the ait. barrister, and he 
pines away a broken-hearted victim to the imaginary John Scott of Mr. 
Twiss ! 

We assure you, sir, we have no unkind feeling to either yourself or 
your labours. We a indeed, we have done some — to your _ 
manent reputation, ving placed it in your power to make your wor 
worthy of pone ohio, your profession, and . We have afforded 
you an excuse for shaking off the idle tales with which you were beridden, 
for purging your volumes from much which, were it accurate, would be 
simply wearisome, and for di authorities which you must know are 
unsafe; while we have supplied you with facts as important as they are 
authentic. In your next edition we shall see to what account you turn 
these advantages. Hitherto, sir, your faults were those of others ; hence- 
forward they will be your own. You were fettered with patronage, and 
burdened with help.. We have struck the fetters from your feet, and the 
burden from your Use your freedom like a man! . 
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ANACREONTIQUE, 
By Epwarp KeEngaty. 
AUTHOR OF “ BRALLAGHAN,” Kc. 


Fitt, fill all your glasses, 
Pass the bright liquid around ; 
In the depths of the foaming cup, 
The pearls of pleasure are found— 
Ne’er on a meeting like this, 
Gloom or his minions frown’d. 


As the broad ocean sparkles, 
When the beams of the west, 
Like orient jewels of light, 
On his blue bosom rest ; 
So wine—sunny wine, 
Brightens and warms the breast. 


See, see how it blushes, 

Like a Nymph whose fond face glows 
With a rosy light, when Pan 

Wakes her from sweet repose ; 
Or the laughing Venus of old, 

When from the billows she rose. 





PETRARCH TO LAURA, 
By Epwarp KENEALY. 


My heart has one delicious dream 
Of burning love for thee, 
My thoughts have one unbroken stream 
Of darkest misery. 
I see thee in thy rosy youth, 
Dissever’d from my side, 
Nor dare confess the bitter truth, 
It stings my soul to hide. 


I loved thee from the happy hour 
That saw me first repair, 

A stranger to thy gentle bow'r, 
To find an angel there, 

From thy sweet eyes as morning bright, 
Such heavenly glances stole, 

Drunk with excess of love and light, 
I gave thee up my soul. 


I came—I look’d—I lost my heart, 
But found no place in thine, 

And weep to think how wide apart 
Thy feelings are from mine. 

Oh! could thine eyes but read my breast, 
What pitying tears they'd shed, 

Ere the fond heart that loves thee best, 
Is cold, and still, and dead. 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Cuap. XLIV. 


THE anticipation of brilliant results from the introduction to Mrs. 
Horace Hopperton were fully and immediately verified, and once again 
the Robertses found themselves moving in the gayest circle that the 
place, which for the time being they called their home, afforded. It may 
truly be said of them that on this, and all similar occasions, they very 
strictly obeyed the good-humoured maxim, which bids us “ look on eve 
thing on its best side.” Had they done the reverse they might have dis- 
covered in the brilliant-looking throng which filled that lady's three 
saloons, several individuals whom they would have run out of the room 
to avoid in home-bred England; but they scorned to bestow their atten- 
tions while on their travels upon any thing so contemptible as mere personal 
character, and devoting their observations entirely to the brighter side of 
the picture, they perceived to their unspeakable delight that they were again 
“‘ keeping company” (to use their own phrase), with persons to whom 
their own station in society gave them no right to approach. This was 
enough, they scarcely asked of the gods to grant them any greater bless- 
ing, and might have said in the words of our Dacre Petrarch. 


Let but the cheat endure, I ask not aught beside. 


In short, Mrs. Horace Hopperton was one of those persons, who 
having plenty of money, contrive to find some charm of the genuine 
«« Duc ad me” kind (sovereign for “conjuring fools into a circle’’), b 
which they collect princes and black-legs, cardinals and ribald infidels, 
ambassadors and broken merchants, English peeresses and ci-devant 
French actresses under their roof, with no other condition annexed, than 
that they should be, or at least seem to be, tolerably well dressed. 

Rome was by no means very full when the delighted Robertses were 
first installed among the Aabitués of Mrs. Horace Hopperton’s splendid 
palazzo. November was not yet over, and many of those who proposed 
to make the eternal city their winter residence had not we arrived, so 
that in truth they were quite a treasure to her. None but ladies who 
give a soirée dansante every week, can be aware of the value of such an 
importation as the two pretty Miss Robertses, and their well-dressed 
brother. Mrs. Horace Hopperton had been greatly pleased also by the 
bonnet and cloak of Mrs. Roberts at their first interview, nor was she at 
all insensible to the name of Sir Christepher Harrington, whose title, on 
referring to her baronetage, she found to be of a very respectably old 
creation; but when she saw the whole group in full ball costume, their 
white shoulders displayed to the fullest possible extent, and their pecu- 
liarly small waists, braced into such miniature dimensions as must of 
necessity set every body talking of them, she was perfectly enchanted. 
She civilly lamented the absence of Miss Harrington, who declined 
coming with them, but was too wall satisfied with those who were pre- 
sent, to think much of the absent, and before the evening was half over, 
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it was evident that she meant to be on terms of very affectionate inti- 
macy with the mother and daughters, and of pleasant playful familiarity 
with the son. 

The impression of that mother’s admirable conduct in having got 
them all admitted to this enchanting new acquaintance, was too fresh in 
the memory of Agatha, to permit of her adhering to the exclusive system 
she had begun, respecting the Princess Yabiolporakiosky. She presented 
mother, sister, and brother, to her admired new friend, and had the 
leasure of perceiving that, though they were not received with the same 
full-fledged affection as herself (which of course she did not wish they 
should be), yet that they were considered worthy of a very bewitching 
smile a piece. And, in truth, to people who valued either princessly 
smiles, or beautiful smiles, those of the Princess Yabiolporakiosky were 
worth having, for the name and rank of her husband were of high 
nobility, though the autocrat of all the Russias had thought it best, in 
consequence of a bon-mot which had been reported to him as having been 
uttered by the prince, to request him to take up his abode for a few years 
in Siberia; and as to the beauty of her smiles, it would have been diffi- 
cult to find any more universally, or more deservedly popular. The 
Princess Yabiolporakiosky was, in truth, a very beautiful woman. The 
accident which had befallen her husband in the manner above related, 
had induced her to ask the emperor's permission to travel, which had 
been graciously granted, and this was the fair creature's second winter 
in Italy. ‘That her salon was one of the most distinguished in Rome, is 
quite certain; but to persons unacquainted with the mysterious anomalies 
of continental society, a detailed description of the elements of which it 
was composed would appear much too absurdly improbable to be cre- 
dited, and therefore no such description shall be attempted. Let it suf- 
fice to say that English fathers and mothers, when they decide upon 
finishing the education of their daughters by a continental tour, should 
not invariably receive the words DISTINGUISHED SALON, as a certificate 
of the respectability of the assemblies to which it is applied. 

No previous success of the Roberts’ family had produced sensations of 
more unmixed delight among them, than did the manner in which they 
were received by all to whom they were presented on this eventful even- 
ing. The Roman winter, was, as we have said, only just beginning, 
and a group of young faces, even if less handsome than those of the 
Robertses, would have been well received by those who were self-elected 
as ball givers for the ensuing season; and when in addition to their good 
looks and becoming dresses, it was discovered that they all waltzed well, 
it seemed to be at once decided that they were to be taken into general 
favour, and made the fashion. 

In whose favour was such a beneficent resolution ever taken without 
their immediately becoming sensible of its flattering effects? Again, 
again, and again, did Mrs. Horace Hopperton win her not easy way to 
the delighted Mrs. Roberts, stating the wish for an introduction to her 
and her charming family, not only from the dancing gentlemen, who 
pleaded for the happiness of waltzing with the new beauties, but 
also from the still more important individuals in whose various drawing- 
rooms, this first object of youthful existence was to be carried on. 

In short, the evening’s amusement was perfect in every feature, and 
when as they drove home, Maria said, addressing her companions en 
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masse, “ Did you ever spend a more agreeable evening in your life?” 
the word “ never’ was most cordially uttered in reply by them all. 

So far all was well, nay, more than well, despite the ies disappoint~- 
ment which had greeted their arrival, and Rome from the “ dirtiest, dullest 
old place they had ever seen,” had already become in their estimation, 
one of the most enchanting residences in the world. But, alas! in this 
defective state of existence, it is difficult, if not impossible to enjoy any 
felicity, however great, without some drawback, some alloy, which if it 
does not destroy, at least in some degree dims its brightness! That 
night Mrs. Roberts and her three children went to bed in a state of per- 
fect contentment. The past, and all its difficulties, its fears, and its 
regrets, vanished from the memories of all, their dropping to sleep was 
delicious, and their dreams ecstatic. But at an early hour on the follow- 
ing morning Mrs. Roberts contrived to get her three children round her, 
and though still looking, on the whole, vastly more light-hearted than 
she had done since the Lynberry, and the Montgomery, had left Baden, 
she said to them in an accent in which considerable anxiety might be 
detected, 

“ And now, dears, what do you think we must do about a carriage ? 
I had certainly completely made up my mind that for this winter we must 
content ourselves with hiring one, when we absolutely could not do 
without it; but now, your poor father is positively killing himself with 
anxiety about the money—and yet—it really is very difficult to decide— 
every thing seems to open before us so brilliantly, doesn’t it? Do tell me, 
dears, what you think I ought to do?” 

Maria looked at her elder sister, and so did Edward too, but as he did 
so he shrugged his shoulders, and said, “The question in my opinion lies 
in a nut-shell—I should not suppose there could be two opinions on the 
subject.” 

‘‘ Nor I either, I confess,” said Agatha. ‘ As to my father’s nervous 
vagaries, ma’am, he has been subject to them as long as I can remember 
any thing. Don't you recollect the way he put himself into, the year 
before last, when you proposed my having riding lessons? I had the 
lessons though, a ah of them, and he was never a bit the worse for it. 
And to tell you the truth, ma’am, my own opinion decidedly is, that if 
your plans and views respecting us, are to be dependent on my father's 
whims, you have done very very wrong to bring us abroad. The doing so 
was decidedly a great effort, a very great effort—it showed great courage 
and decision of character on your part, for of course we all know that 
you were the author of the scheme; and I cannot but think that if you 
will recall to mind the sort of society to which we were accustomed in 
London, and then contrast it with that in which we were so flatteringly 
received last night, you will be ready to allow that, so far, all your hopes 
have been realised.” 

‘‘ They have indeed, Agatha, and more—oh! a thousand times more 
than realised! Nevertheless, I won't deny that m a pecuniary point of 
view the coming abroad has not answered so well as 1 was led to expect 
it would do. But on this point I have surely no reason to blame myself. 
I suspect that the people from whom I got my information did not get 
into the sort of society that we have done, and this of course is quite 
sufficient to account for the difference.” 

“Most certainly it is, ma’am,” replied Agatha, witht a little laugh 
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or thirty | years older than you are.’ 


out it.” 


were introduced to last night, without having a carria 


tovether, to try such a scheme, I wont throw any difficu 


pass our time in the horrid dismal way we did last week,” 
Roberts. 







dities, ma’am, as you and Maria have just thought fit to utter. 






in listening to such very absurd plaisanteries.” 





that seemed to throw ridicule upon the idea that there could be any 
doubt about it; “and though I never, as I am sure you will allow, make 
you fine speeches, but on the contrary, speak my real opinion on all sub- 
jects with the most perfect sincerity, T must say ‘that I think the manner 
in which you have managed to bring us forward, and place us, as you have 
done, in the very first class of European society, does you infinite honour. 
And I certainly “shall be very sorry, not only be our sakes, but for yours, 
if you suffer your plans and manner of going on to be paralysed by the 
weakness of my father’s character—who is evidently, poor man, very 
fast declining into old age and imbecility. Some people do grow old 
so much sooner than others! I don’t suppose that he is not much above 
ten years your senior, yet I am sure any one Ww ould suppose he was twenty 


« Yes, poor dear man ! ‘he certainly is growing old apace; I see it 
as plainly as you do, Agatha,” replied Mrs. Roberts, pitifully shaking 
her false curls ; “ but still, you know, it is his signature, and not mine 
that must being us the supplies ; ; ae as he never ceased all the time we 
were at Baden to make a fuss about our constantly having a carriage, I 
am afraid I shall find it very hard work to make him consent to it here. 
And yet I confess I do not see how it is possible for us to get on with- 


‘Out of the question, ma'am, utterly out of the question,”’ returned 
Agatha. “It would be infinitely better at once to make up our minds 
to refuse all invitations, and to pass the rest of our winter at Rome ex- 
actly in the manner in which we passed the first week, than to beguile 
ourselves with the belief that we can associate with such people as we 


* Good gracious, Agatha! don’t say that!” oxclalened Maria, with a 
look and voice of the deepest melancholy. “1 do think it would be 
quite too hard upon me, after I have exerted myself as I have done, and 
roused all my proper pride to bear the disappointment of not finding 
Lynberry here with proper spirit, I do think it will be too hard upon me, 
Agatha, if you try to persuade mamma that it will be best for us to 
give up going out! Iam sure that as far as I am concerned, I would a 
thousand times rather walk to the parties than not go to them at all.” 

* Well, my dears, if you would all of you make up your dear minds 

; ities 3 in the way 

of it. I dare say I could have a stout pair of clogs made that would 
keep my feet dry, and with good cloaks and umbrellas, one may do a 
great deal. And I own I quite agree with Maria in thinking ‘that it 


would be much better to walk to the parties than not to go at all, and 
said Mrs. 


Had not the indignation of Agatha at this proposal been really too 
great to leave her the power of “speaking, her mother would not have 
reached the conclusion of her last speech without interruption ; but 
having at length found breath, she said, with flashing eyes and energetic 
aceent, ‘I must beg that I may not be forced to listen to such absur- 


I am in 


earnest, and if you are in jest, as you were yesterday, I request that you 
would be pleased to tell me so. I can employ my time better tha: 
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“Upon my word, Agatha, I was not in joke,” replied Maria, with more 
courage than her mother at that moment ventured to display. ‘I 
assure you, Agatha, I mean exactly what I say. I would rather 
& GREAT, GREAT deal rather walk in mud-boots to such a party as we 
were at last night, and deliberately sit down in the anti-room, and take 
them off before the eyes of all the servants, than not go at all. But I 
don't tell you, Agatha, that I think it would be wise in mamma to make 
us do it. Nor do I in my heart believe it absolutely necessary.” 

‘* Necessary !” poco the indignant Agatha, still pale with anger; 
“necessary? And pray, if that be necessary, why is it not equally so 
that we should lodge ourselves with the veterino drivers, and other re- 
fuse of the people ? What is the difference, I should like to know, be- 
tween the one degradation and the other? I see none.” 

‘No difference, Agatha, between lodging with stable-boys and drivers, 
and the not having a carriage of our own?” said Mrs. Roberts, reproach- 
fully. “Oh! Agatha!” 

“There is no difference, ma’am, in the principle—none whatever. In 
both cases we should be placed without the pale of good society. And 
that, TUAT, once submitted to, I should care not a straw, as far as I am 
concerned, for any thing else that could happen to me.” 

“It is impossible not to admire your noble feelings, my dearest Aga- 
tha,” returned her mother, touched to the very heart by such a display 
of high-minded superiority ; “and yet, my dear, if you will quietly 
think of it for a minute, you will see that it is not my admiring you 
ever so much that can raise the money for paying the carriage. Isn't 
that true, Agatha? Now don’t be unfair, my a girl, but confess ho- 
nestly at once that what I say is true.” 

‘“‘ Indeed, ma’am, I shall confess no such thing,” returned Agatha, 
“for I should falsify every feeling and every opinion if I did. My know- 
ledge of human nature convinces me that when the will is firm, stead- 
fast, and uncompromising, NOTHING can stand against it. I know not, my 
eyes never beheld the man capable of making me change any opinion [ 
had formed, or any resolution I had taken. And I leave you to guess, 
therefore, in what light I must view your doubts and fears respecting my 
father’s liking or disliking that a carriage should be hired.” 

“Yes, yes, dear Agatha,” replied her mother, “I quite understand 
that. But after all, my dear, it is not so much his likes or dislikes as 
the money. I do really believe that such a fine mind and noble cha- 
racter as yours might be capable of almost every thing in the world, ex- 
cept finding money where there is none. But even you, Agatha, must 
confess that to be impossible.” 

“Upon my word, ma’am, I must again repeat that I shall confess no 
such thing,” returned her daughter. “I presume that when you use the 
word money, you do not literally mean the sovereigns and dollars that 
are tossed about for daily use? Of course you cannot be quite so 
childish as that. I really do not suspect you of it. You speak not of 
coin, but of means. The steadfastness of will, and the firmness of pur- 
pose to which I allude, will certainly not expend itself in seeking shil- 
lings and sixpences in odd corners where they are not to be found. Its 
sphere of action is somewhat higher than that, ma’am. I will not at- 
tempt at this moment to enter upon any general explanation of the 
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various ways by which a powerful mind is able to control circumstances, 
but will only say, what in fact is all that is necessary at the present mo- 
ment, that were I you, ma’am, I should instantly commission Edward 
to find his way to the first establishment for letting out carriages in Rome; 
to select two of the handsomest-looking and most commodious equipages 
he can find, one open for the mornings, the other close for the night 
work, and to engage the use of them for three months certain, together 
with a good pair of horses and a respectable coachman. This is what J 
should do; and as to the payment for them, I should trust for finding 
wherewithal to the same energy of character which dictated the ordering 
it. Do this, ma’am, without wasting any superfluous anxiety upon. the 
subsequent question of ways and means, and depend upon it every thing 
will go on smoothly.” 

* Indeed, Agatha, I feel it would be folly not to lean for support upon 
such a character as yours. It would be ungrateful to Providence for 
having bestowed on me the blessing of such a daughter !” 

And Mrs. Roberts was. so much touched as she uttered these words, 
that she drew out her pocket-handkerchief and blew her nose. 

‘Go, then, my dear Edward,” she resumed, “go, and do for us the 
good service that your dear sister has suggested; and you may order the 
carriage to come to the door this morning at two. She is an extra- 
ordinary creature, Edward, isn’t she?’’ added the proud mother, slightly 
passing her pocket-handkerchief across her eyes. 

‘* Why yes, ma’am, Agatha is up to a thing or two,” replied the 
young man, “there is no denying that.” 

Cuar. XLY, 

Ir did not greatly signify, for if it did not come to pass one day, it 
certainly would another, but it so chanced that poor Mr. Roberts hap- 
pened to be standing in the little balcony upon which the two windows 
of the drawing-room opened, when the carriage thus obtained drove up 
to the door, with Edward lounging on the front seat of it. 

“Dear me, what a gay carriage!” said he, stepping back into the 
room, and addressing his wife, who, unluckily for her, was busily engaged 
in putting together the component parts of her last new bonnet, which, 
for the convenience of packing, had been taken to pieces. ‘‘ Whose 
smart carriage can this be, I wonder, and how has Edward contrived to 
get into it 7” 

Heartily did Mrs. Roberts wish that she had contented herself with 
the dim light of her bed-room, instead of venturing at such a moment 
into the general sitting apartment. But her employment had beguiled 
her into a complete forgetfulness of time, and it was, in fact, later by an 
hour than she supposed it to be. She now gathered up her work in haste, 


and was hurrying from the room, seemingly without having heard the — 


half-exclamation, half-inquiry of her husband; but the worthy gentleman 
had not yet reached that state of morbid indifference to what was going 
on around him, which is sometimes found by such active and excellent 
managers as Mrs. Roberts, to be the most agreeable mood of mind that a 
husband ean be brought into—this mood he had not yet fully reached, 
and gave proof of it by repeating with very troublesome poner 
“ Whose smart carriage is that ?’—nay, he even exerted himself sufh- 
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ciently to lay a restraining hand upon the lock of the door while he mildly 
but earnestly said, “ Do tell me, Sarah, whose carriage that is ?” 

‘‘ Whose carriage ? why the livery-man’s carriage, to be sure. What 
can his name signify? Don’t hold the door in that way, sir, but open it, 
if you please, directly. I don’t want to keep the girls waiting,” said Mrs. 
Roberts, boldly. 

“Stay long enough, wife, to answer me one question,” returned her 
husband, still resolutely keeping his hand on the lock of the door, “tell 
me if that carriage is hired for you? ‘That is to say, Sarah, have we 
got to pay for it?” 

‘* Pay for it!” cried Mrs. Roberts, in an accent of profound contempt, 
“what a perfect curmudgeon you do grow, Roberts! I wonder you 
don’t ask who is to pay for every morsel of bread we eat. Once for all, 
sir, I wish you to understand that I will not be interfered with in my do- 
mestic arrangements. Nobody yet ever suspected me of not knowing 
how to manage a family. I have been married to you five-and-twenty 
years, sir, and you won't deny, I suppose, that I have been always looked 
up to by every body as one of the very best of managers. I never asked 
any of my neighbours yet what I ought to get for my family, and 
what I ought not, and I don’t mean to begin now, I promise you.” 

“Then, Sarah, I am a ruined man!” exclaimed Mr. Roberts, in a 
voice that trembled from very genuine emotion. “ That desperate 
manner of speaking shows it as clear as light. Tis all humbug, Sarah, 
all that you have been saying to me about our affairs, for months past, is 
all humbug! Where are the girls’ lovers that you talked about ? Where 
is the chance of Edward’s getting the rich young lady for a wife ? 
Doesn’t she shut herself up from you all, as if on purpose to show that 
she wont have him? It is all humbug, Mrs. Roberts, all humbug, and I 
am a ruined man !” 

“If you are ruined it will be your own fault, and nobody elses,” re- 
turned his wife, with vehement indignation, arising from the conscious- 
ness of her own enlarged views, contrasted with the pitiful littleness of 
his. ‘It is easy enough to see the sort of way you would take, in order 
to keep your children back in the world, and prevent them from rising @ 
single peg higher than you have managed to do yourself. But my chil- 
dren have too much of their mother in them to bear it, and so you will 
find, sir. It may, perhaps, be in your power to prevent the great, the 
unhoped-for advantages with which they are now surrounded from doing 
them any real good. I dare say it may be in your power to do that. But 
it is not in your power, nor ever will be, to turn them back again into 
poor tame ignorant clods, contented with having as much food as they 
want, and clothes enough to keep them warm. You'll never be able to 
turn the chosen friends of nobles and princesses into such animals as that; 
and the consequence of your making a stand against drawing for sufficient 
money for the necessary expenses of our ore station in life will be 
following our children to an early grave. I don’t mean to talk about my- 
self. I know you don’t consider me now of much consequence to any 
body. You have taken it into your poor old head that nobody knows 
any thing but yourself, and you may soon dance over my grave by way 
of proving you are right.” 

At this point, indignation and contempt gave way to grief, and Mrs- 
Roberts drew out her pocket-handkerchief, and wept violently. 
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“ Sarah!” said her husband, after a short sharp struggle with his 
common sense, which was beat out of the field by his habitual deference 
and habitual affection for his wife, “ Sarah!’ he said, “I am many 

ears older than you, and if one of us is doomed to die of a broken 
. art it had better be me. But just let me say one last word, and then 
go on as you think best. My belief is that we shall all be ruined— 
downright, positively ruined by the trying to live among all these fine 
folks. But don’t cry any more, Sarah, don’t cry. I am willing to do 
whatever you like. Iam sure you mean to do every thing for the best, 
my dear, and if it don’t answer, why I am sure it won’t be the fault of 
your will ; sodon’t:cry, Sarah! onal you shan't find that I'll plague you 
with my dismal Seecdines any more.” 

“Keep but your word in that, my dear Roberts,” she replied with 
sudden auimation, and raising herself on tip-toe to give him a kiss, 
“keep but your word in that, and depend upon it that every thing will 
go well, and we never shall have any difference between us again.’ 

The ‘good man sighed, but not ostentatiously, returned his wife’s kiss 
very kindly, and then threw open the door for her to pass. But Mrs. 
Roberts was at that identical moment very nearly penniless ; the large 
supply drawn for before they quitted Baden having been so nearly ab- 
sorbed by the unexpected amount of the various claims upon her, as 
barely to ‘leave sufficient for the j journey ; the two hundred pounds which 
she had calculated would remain, with which to commence. their Roman 
campaign, having so completely vanished as scarcely to have left a trace 
even on her memory. She felt, therefore, that she should by no means 
be doing her duty to herself and her dear children, if she omitted the 
present very favourable opportunity of obtaining a further supply, and 
she therefore said, in a pleasant, confidential tone, which could not fail of 
being soothing to the feelings of her husband, who had not of late been 
treated with much attention 1 by his greatly occupied family. 

‘** Nay, shut the door again, dear Roberts, I have a hundred things 
that I want to say to you, and lately you have always seemed so poorly, 
and disinclined to talk, that I have not liked to trouble you; but I wish 
to tell you, my dear, that you are quite mistaken about Edw ard's match 
with Bertha being off. It never was so perfectly certain as it is at this. 
moment. She is an odd-tempered girl, I won't deny that, and if Ed- 
ward was a common sort of character I might perhaps have some anxiety 
about his being happy with her. But he is so very superior, and has 
such uncommon powers of mind, and knows how to influence those he 
lives with in such ar extraordinary manner, that I feel no alarm on that 
score. So there you may be easy, my dear; and as to the girls, they 
have only to be seen! In your life you never beheld any thing like the 
fuss that was made with them last night! There were no less than five 
noblemen and one prince that desired to be introduced to them ; and the 
ladies of the very highest rank that desired to make my acquaintance was 
really something quite extraordinary! But of course you know that 


though we may be quite sure that all this sort of thing must sooner or 


later lead to the permanent establishment of our dear children in the ex- 
alted station of life for which they are evidently so peculiarly qualified— 
though we cannot with any reasonable use of our eyes and understanding 
doubt ¢his final result, it is impossible to deny that a little present ready 
money is absolutely necessary, and what J fel, Roberts, is that we ought 
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to be thankful to Providence—very thankful indeed—that enabled you 
by a little steady industry and perseverance, to realise enough to enable us 
to conquer what I have no doubt has often proved an insuperable difficul 
to many people. And it is this consideration, my dear Roberts, that ought 
now and always to prevent your feeling any repugnance for drawing for 
the necessary supplies. Trust me, my dear, it will all come back to you, and 
with interest. I did not mean to say any thing about it till to-morrow, be- 
cause we have several calls to make to-day, but as we are upon the subject, 
it will save us both trouble if you will give mea draft now. I understand 
that if people can show that they have any decent introductions here, 
Torlonia will cash a draft at sight, and I am sure that will be monstrous 
convenient just now, for the journey has left me quite dry.” 

During the latter part of this speech Mrs. Roberts had been engaged 
in bringing forward and unlocking her writing-desk, which contained all 
she wanted for carrying through the business she was upon. 

“‘ Let it be five hundred, Roberts, will you dear ? Less than that will 
really be of no use at all.” 

“ But don’t you expect a remittance from Miss Harrington’s aunt, my 
dear ¢”” said Mr. Roberts, holding the pen she had given him suspended 
over the paper. “If I don’t mistake, it is several weeks behind- 
hand.” 

‘What, Bertha’s hundred pounds for this current quarter? Oh no, 
my dear, it is not behindhand at all. | How could you suppose that such 
a manager as I am could have suffered that ? Oh no! we got that just 
before we set off from Baden; and lucky it was that we did, for we 
never should have got here without it. But do write the draft, my dear 
Roberts, will you? The poor dear girls will think that I have quite for- 
gotten them.” 

Mr. Roberts re-adjusted the paper before him, dipped the pen in the 
ink, and wrote the draft for the sum named. But before he signed his 
name to it he paused, and seemed for a minute or two deeply absorbed in 
thought. During this interval the countenance of his wife became 
greatly overclouded, and a look of red and resolute purpose succeeded to 
the radiant good-humour it had before exhibited. After the pause de- 
scribed, Mr. Roberts, pushing the paper a little away from him, looked 
up in the face of his wife. If any thought of remonstrance still lingered 
in his mind, it vanished as he did so, and in the next moment his name 
was subscribed to the draft. 

The next time that the voice of Mr. Roberts was heard to utter a com- 
mand, it pronounced these words to his youngest daughter, ‘“ Maria, 
order the man-servant to let me have hot water, sugar, and brandy 
brought to me every evening before he goes out with the carriage.” , 
this order was given and obeyed. 


Cuar. XLVI. 


Wutte the affairs of Mrs. Roberts and her children went on thus pros- 
perously at Rome, those of Mr. Roberts and Miss Harrington, who were 
both left pretty much to their own devices, were managed on ve 
diametrically opposite to any which regulated the movements of the rest 
of the family, but which resembled each other Mey Ai For while 
Mrs. and the two Miss Robertses, together with Mr. Edward Roberts, 
were making the most vehement exertions, and with great success, to pass 
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as many hours of their existence as possible in a crowd, Mr. Roberts, and 
Miss Harrington limited their quieter labours to the endeavour of keeping 
themselves in their separate little spheres, as much alone as possible. 

As to Mr. Roberts, poor man, he had made up his mind to live peaceably, 
trouble nobody, and trust to chance for what was to come next. He had 
meditated a good deal before he had reached this state of mind on the two 
very different terminations predicted by himself and his wife to the race they 
were running. These meditations had by no means lessened his fears, or 
strengthened his hopes ; but the more he reflected on the leading features 
of his lady’s character, and the more 7 conscious these sober rea- 
sonings made him of his own, the more deeply he became convinced that 
though it might be in his power to make them all lead a life of wrangling 
dissension, it was not in his power to keep them within the bounds of 
what he considered to be prudence, and he therefore deliberately and re- 
solutely decided upon letting them have their own “9 He thought it 
most likely that his wife would stop short before she had spent quite all 
that he had belonging to him, and that the best thing he could do would be 
to prepare himself for the manner of life which he thought likely, at‘no 
very great distance of time, to follow that which they were pursuing at 
present. He positively refused to have either a new coat or a new hat, 
both which articles were certainly wanting to render his appearance fit 
for exhibition. He freely acknowledged this to be the case, but brought 
the argument to a conclusion by declaring that he did not like to go into 
company, and therefore should. always stay at home. The resolution 
thus proclaimed was not perhaps altogether disagreeable to his family, 
and Mrs. Roberts did not look at all angry as she replied, ‘* Well, my 
dear, if you feel éhat, I don’t see any use in the world in dragging you 
about, and keeping you out of your bed, when I dare say it would be a 
great deal better for your health that you should be in it. And if that’s 
settled, you are quite right about not estes a coat, for Heaven knows it 
is the duty of both of us to spare every thing we can in the way of ex- 
pense, just at the very time that the dear children are wanting every 
farthing we can manage to spend, in order to prevent their losing the 
great advantages of what we are doing for them.” 

“ Very well, Sarah, then we are agreed about that,” said Mr. Roberts 
in reply, and not wishing to hear any more just then of the “great ad- 
vantages” of which he had already heard so much, he left the room as 
he spoke. It was within an hour or two of this conversation that Mr. 
Roberts gave the order for the constant supply of brandy-and-water 
which has been mentioned above, and those who had seen him as he 
stepped on board the steam-boat on the Thames, rather less than eighteen 
months before, had they looked at him only one month after this new ar- 
rangement had taken place, would either not have recognised him at all, 
or would have imagined that he must be under the influence of some slow- 
working poison, which, though it did not appear immediately to threaten 
his existence, must sooner or later bring him to the grave. 

Nor would such imaginings have very widely erred. But though 
strong brandy-and-water, taken constantly and copiously, is probably far 
from wholesome, it could not, unaided by other causes, have wrought this 
sudden change, though it might have assisted it. The case, however, is 
not a rare one, though it has not been much examined into or commented 
upon. Poor Mr. Roberts is not the only man who has been coaxed into 
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leaving his native British home for the sake of saving money and im- 
proving his sons and daughters, and who has discovered too late that 
neither of these objects has been obtained by his expatriation. He is not 
the first who has felt that among all the new and startling objects which 
encompass him with oppressive strangeness in a foreign land, the most 
new, the most startling,“and the most painfully strange, is the aspect and 
bearing of his own family, Let it not be supposed, however, that this 
observation has the remotest reference to one of the highest and most ra- 
tional enjoyments of civilised life, namely, that of travelling in search of 
all that is best worth looking upon in nature and in art. It would in- 
deed be absurd to confound the happy power of travelling far and wide 
for the purpose of bringing home the memory of objects which may be 
dwelt upon with pleasure through a long life, with that of running the 
desperate risk of exchanging a native home for a foreign one. The 
doing this where there is a reasonable hope of improving health thereby 
is quite right. Nay, there is probably nothing very importantly wrong 
in it, where a man and his wife, having no children, have nothing but 
their own pleasure to consult ; and still less, perhaps, can those who are 
doomed to content themselves with single blessedness, be blamed for 
secking amelioration of their solitary condition, wherever they fancy it 
likely to be found. But alas! for the facile husband and indulgent 
father who yields his judgment to the ambitious aspirations of his woman- 
kind, and decides upon taking up his abode upon the continent ! 
* ” + * * * 

The similarity which has been alluded to between the mode of life 
of Mr. Roberts and that of Miss Harrington, did not extend to the 
brandy and water, indeed, it chiefly consisted in the determination of 
both not to join in the festivities to which the rest of the family were 
devoting themselves. 

It could hardly be expected, perhaps, that any girl of seventeen could 
be thrust out from her natural home in the way Bertha Harrington had 
been, and thrown among strangers, without graver consideration given 
to their fitness for the charge, than had been deemed necessary in her 
case, without some injurious effect arising from it. Bertha was still a 
pure-minded, affectionate, unaffected girl, but she had become much too 
indifferent to the opinion of others (with the exception at least of one single 
individual), and too much disposed to believe that the only thing neces- 
sary to be attended to in the disposal of her time, at least for the — 
was her own amusement, or, as she would have herself called it, her own 
improvement. The extreme repugnance with which the style and man- 
ners of the Roberts’ race had inspired her, led her to believe that the first 
thing needful in the regulation of her own conduct, was to keep out of 
their way; and to achieve this she certainly permitted herself a degree of 
independence in her proceedings, which could not safely be received as 
admissible in any code of young ladylike regulations. Of all the books 
treating of Rome and its marvels, which she had chanced to get hold of, 
the “ Corinne” of Madame de Stat] had made the deepest impression. 
It was in fact her hand-book, her vade mecum, her delight. As to all the 
latter part of it, she had read it once, wept heartily, classed the hero in her 
mind as one of the vilest of the human race, and then turned back to the 
immortal pages sacred to Rome. To see all that Corinne saw, was the 
first wish of her heart, and the first resolve of her bold young spirit. 
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She blushed in her solitary chamber, as she caught herself wishing that 
her cousin William was there to go everywhere with her, as wicked 
Lord Neville had done with Corinne, and then she almost exclaimed 
aloud at the sin of letting such a false wretch as Neville enter her 
thoughts in connexion with Vincent. And then she took herself very 
severely to task for suffering herself to wish for her cousin William at all, 
That, all gooduess and all kindness as he had been to her, he did not wish 
to be with her was quite plain, and she only began to flatter herself that 
she was not respecting her feelings for him, exactly every thing that she 
should most have hated to be, when it occurred to her that, after all, there 
was nothing perhaps in the world that she should really and truly like so 
well as hiring a valet-de-place to be in constant attendance upon her every 
morning. 

It required some exertion of the independent spirit to which her pecu- 
liar circumstances had given birth to enable her to do this. Money she 
had at her command to a much greater extent than the Robertses were 
aware, for her mysterious father had commissioned Lady Morton, soon 
after her arrival at Baden, to transmit to her circulating bills to the 
amount of two hundred pounds, with an intimation that an equal sum 
would be added to her private income as long as she continued abroad. 
This sum was as yet untouched, and it was her purpose to make a visit 
to the banking establishment of Messrs. Torlonia part of one of her 
earliest excursions, under the protection of her intended valet-de-place. 

It took her a good while to decide upon the best mode of obtaining 
this necessary attendant, but at length she determined to ask the master 
of the circulating library in the Piazza di Spagna if he could recommend 
such a person. ‘To this library she had already found her way on foot, 
and by the aid of her very quiet dress, and a thick veil, she had managed 
to go and come (the distance was but short) without any misadventure 
whatever. Her application tothe master of this little establishment was 
perfectly successful, as was also the request that she might meet the im- 
portant person he recommended at his shop on the following day, in pre- 
ference to his coming to her at the lodgings, which might lead to ques- 
tionings and discussions that she wished to avoid. 

The meeting thus arranged took place with as little delay as possible, 
and the result enabled her to set forth the next day in a respectable 
looking carriage provided by her new attendant, with “ Corinne” in her 
hand, and all her soul in her eyes. 

But this masterly arrangement was not achieved without a vigorous 
attempt on the part of Mrs. Roberts to discover what the young lady was 
about. Conscientiously satisfied, indeed, that the alliance so happily 
secured for her with Edward, must effectually protect her from any pos- 
sible ill consequence arising from the gossiping of idle tongues, she would 
have deemed any interference with her profitable young boarder’s whims, 
as an act scarcely less sinful than suicide, and on this occasion, therefore, 
as well as on various former ones, she resolved to keep clear of any such 
wickedness. But, to say truth, there were other grounds on which the 
daily sight of this independent carriage alarmed her. Bertha, as it 
may be remembered, had once hinted, upon being asked to contri- 
bute to the expense of the Baden carriage, that she conceived the four 
hundred per annum which was paid for her accommodation in Mrs. Ro- 
berts’s family was intended to include it—a startling sort of reply this, 
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which had never been forgotten, and which had gone far towards esta- 
blishing the very unusual degree of independence which the young lady 
enjoyed. And now, though it must be confessed that there was in the 
self-assured step with which the youthful Bertha daily descended the 
stairs to her mysteriously-obtained equipage, enough to alarm the most 
liberal-minded chaperon in existence; and though the extraordinary com- 
posure of manner with which she might be seen day after day, to give 
her commands to her attentive valet-de-place as to the order of the 
morning’s excursion, would naturally have suggested to most ladies, hold- 
ing the responsible position assumed by Mrs. Roberts, that it would be 
quite as well to know how she disposed of herself during these lon 
morning's, she was vastly less anxious as to any personal risk which the 
presumptuous young lady might run by so unusual a mode of proceeding, 
than concerning the possibility that the “ idiot girl’ as she still sometimes 
affected to call her, might have taken it into her head to hire carriage, 
horses, coachman, and footman, all upon the Roberts’ credit. As to the 
first, it would be easy enough for Edward to set all that to rights by and 
by, but as to the last, she conscientiously felt it to be her own especial 
duty to obtain information. 

When this alarming possibility first suggested itself, the ample counte- 
nance of Mrs. Roberts glowed from forehead to chin, and from ear to 
ear. It was certainly very delightful to drive about in the enjoyment of 
the unrestrained conversation of her own children, but she felt that the 
disagreeable presence of Bertha must be endured by them all, if the 
annoyance was only to be avoided by having to pay for a second car- 
riage. 

The very earliest possible opportunity was seized by Mrs. Roberts for 
a tete-a-téte with Miss Harrington, in order to put this important mat- 
ter upon a proper footing, and although the obtaining this was no very 
easy thing, from the strict blockade by which Bertha contrived to protect 
ber own room, and the very few minutes which, except while at table, 
she spent out of it, perseverance at length accomplished it, and Bertha 
found herself alone with Mrs. Roberts, and that lady stoutly standing 
between herself and the door. 

‘I beg your pardon, my dear,” began the careful chaperon, “ for 
stopping you, because you seem rather in a hurry, but I can’t think I 
should be doing right, my dear Miss Bertha, if I didn’t make any 
observation about your driving about the town all alone, as youdo. You 
know, my dear, that there is always, of course, a place kept vacant and 
ready for you in our carriage whenever you like to go out, and I 
therefore really don’t see what occasion you can possibly have for an- 
other.” 

Poor Bertha, even in the midst of her resolute and unflinching resolu- 
tion to follow her own inclinations till her cousin Vincent should again 
be near enough to substitute his, as her rule, indeed even at the very 
moment that she braced her spirit to withstand every possible inter- 
ference, felt that her much disliked hostess had some show of reason for 
her remonstrance, and though her will was steadfast, her voice was gentle, 
as she replied, 

“A carriage entirely at my own command is necessary for me, Mrs. 
Roberts, because I want to go to places where nobody else wants to go, 
and I willingly pay for it myself, in order to avoid putting you and your 
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daughters to the inconvenience of giving up any engagements of your 
own, in order to accommodate me.” 

“ Well, my dear, I am sure it is impossible to say any thing against 
that, because it is just the sort of genteel politeness which every one 
would like to see in a young lady of your rank and fortune. And I 
ape my dear, that you are quite sure that you have money enough 

ay for it?” 

lad Mrs. Roberts said one single syllable expressive of : anxiety lest her 
young inmate might attract attention, and be deemed indiscreet from the 
unprotected style in which she pursued her amusement, it might have 
gone far towards making the poor little girl more cautious in her pro- 
ceedings, for there was no mixture of aud: acity in her courage, no wish 
for exemption from any restraint for which she could feel respect, but 
this allusion to her purse and its resources was most unfortunate. It 
offended and disgusted her in every way, and more than ever determined 
to assume the entire disposal of herself till she should be happy enough 
to be again within reach of advice and protection which she could recog- 
nise as fit and proper, she brought the conversation to an abrupt conclu- 
sion by saying, 

“Till I have given you some reason for it, madam, you have no right 
to suppose me capable of contracting debts which Iam unable to pay; 
and unless you wish me immediately to take measures for finding another 
home, you will do well to abstain ‘from such interference with 1 my con- 
duct, as may render my present abode intolerable to me.’ 

‘Dear me, Miss Harrington, I am sure I would not do any thing of 
the kind upon any account whatever; on the contrary, my dear, I make 
it quite a point of honour towards your dear aunt to render all things as 
agreeable to you as possible.” 

Such was the placable rejoinder of Mrs. Roberts, having quietly lis- 
tened to which, Bertha left the room with the air of a young princess, 
graciously accepting an apology for some inadvertent offence offered to 
her greatness. 

“Wont Master Edward bring her down a peg or two, I wonder?” 
said Mrs. Roberts to her daughters, as she concluded her description of 
the above scene. 

“If he does not”’ replied Agatha, “he will richly deserve to be 
brought down himself.” 


Cuarp. XLVII. 


A SKILFUL pen, acting as a conductor to a tolerably observing mind, 
while engaged in ransacking Rome, might still find wherewithal to cover 
a good deal of paper in the genuine Corinne vein. Butstart not, gentle 

reader! No such hazardous | attempt is about to be made here, either for 

your delectation or annoyance; it shall suffice to repeat that Bertha Har- 
rington wearied not in the path she had chosen for herself, but persevered 
with an appetite that seemed to increase with what it fed on, in visiting 
and revisiting (and then coming back again to get another look) all the 
most cherished objects which that immortal museum contains. 

Now, though it had been gravely debated in the Roberts — only a 
few short months before, whether Miss Harrington was handsome or 


ugly, though she had been strongly suspected during that interval of 
being little better than an idiot in capacity, and re der worst of all 
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perhaps, she dressed with no other object than to make herself as little 
conspicuous as possible, she nevertheless did not quite escape observation. 
Had she indeed been less lovely than she really was, the manner in which 
she was perpetually seen by those who had the same pursuits as herself, 
rambling in solitary enjoyment, and with no other protection than that 
afforded by an ordinary valet-de-place, from one end of Rome to the other, 
could scarcely fail of drawing a good deal more attention than she was 
at all aware of. But so utterly ignorant was Bertha of all that an ac- 
quaintance with the world can teach, and which nothing else can, that 
she felt as snugly secure as if she had been shut up in cotton; and as 
she rarely looked at any man or woman, except vail as were made of 
marble, it did not occur to her that the more insignificant portion of the 
creation formed of clay might, by possibility, take it into their poor mor- 
tal heads to look at her. This oversight on her part was unfortunate, 
as oP aes her to much that it would have been desirable she should 
avoid. 

More gay young eyes had looked at her, and more gay old ones too 
had taken the same direction than it is at all necessary to enumerate ; 
one single anecdote will suffice to show to all whom it may concern, the 
danger of a young lady’s fancying that she can take care of herself, with- 
out better assistance than that of a valet-de-place. 

It happened that Bertha had worked up her fanciful young mind into 
a state of great enthusiasm for the Pantheon. There was something in 
its form and proportions in the unwonted manner in which “ thoughts 
commercing with the skies,” might be followed by eyes wishing to com- 
merce with it also, as well as in the contrast between its past and present 
dedication, which drew her again and again beneath its beautiful dome, 
and often as she drove along the Via Sacra, she never failed to give it a 
fond look, which very often led to an affectionately long visit. 

Twice had her accomplished valet-de-place followed her into the build- 
ing, and twice followed her round it, reciting all the records concerning 
it, which it is so perfectly necessary for an unlearned lady to hear once, 
but so exceedingly annoying to listen to a second time. On her first 
visit she heard him with great attention, but during the second, her man- 
ner so evidently showed this intelligent official that his antiquarian lore 
was no longer required, that when she entered the building for the third 
time, he reposed himself on the step of the carriage as long as she stayed. 
This man, however, though professionally devoted to time past, was 
not so entirely withdrawn from time present as not to remark the singu- 
larity of his young mistress’s mode of life. He had lived long enough 
in the world to know that when pretty young ladies are in the habit of 
appearing abroad without any protection at all, they generally sup- 
posed to be living under the especial protection of — in par- 
ticular. Nor did this experienced individual stop here in his conjectures 
respecting his juvenile patroness. If the solitary carriage, together with 
the many Roman memorials, in the purchase of which she indulged her- 
self, convinced him that she had one particular “friend,” the remarkable 
manner in which she haunted St. Peter’s, the Pantheon, the Vatican, 
and so forth, evidently (after her first visit to each), prefering his absence 
to his presence, convinced him quite as firmly, that she either had, or in- 
tended to have, more than one. 
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It was then in front of the majestic portico of her favourite Pantheon, 
that the following dialogue took place, which will show clearly enough 
the sort of position in which the ate of Sir Christopher Harrington 
had contrived to place herself, while strenuously endeavouring, with 
what she believed to be very praiseworthy resolution, to find consola- 
tion in her independence, for the desolate exile in which she seemed 
doomed to live. 

Luigi Mondorlo had not been reading his “ Ariosto” on the step of 
Miss Harrington’ s carriage for above half an hour on the fourth day that 
he had attended her to this admired edifice, when a young Englishman 
of rather distinguished manner and appearance came out of it, and 
having looked with somewhat of a scrutinising glance at the equipage 
for a minute or two, addressed him in pretty good Italian to the follow- 

ing effect. 

“I think I know your face, my good fellow. If I am not mistaken, 
you are just the sort of person I am looking after for a friend of mine. 
Are you likely to be long engaged with the lady you are attending upon 
now 

7 looked up at him with the keen quick glance of an Italian 
eye, and more than half smiled as he replied, ‘‘ How does the signor 
kuow that I am in attendance upon any lady at all ?” 

The young Englishman returned the glance and the smile too as he 
answered, “ I believ e you Italians think that no men have eyes but your- 
selves. But will you ‘be pleased to answer my question ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the man, rising, “to the best of my knowledge 
I will answer it. intend to remain in % present situation as long as 
the lady requires my services. But how long that may be I do “not 
know. W hen she dismisses me, it will be an honour to be employed 
by the signor.” 

“Very well then, you must give me your name and address,” rejoined 
the Englishman, “that I may know how to get at you.’ 

* Many thanks, signor. My name is Luigi Mondorlo, and I am al- 
ways to be heard of at the English library in the Piazza di Spagna,” 
said the man. 

Mr. Lawry, for such was his name, drew forth his tablets, and wrote 
the address. 

“ But how comes it, my good fellow,” he resumed, “ that such a clever, 
well-informed valet-de- -place as you are, for I followed you and your 
party one day round the Vatican, how comes it, I say, that you should 
sit here amusing yourself with that queer-looking little book instead of 
attending the young lady roand the Pantheon ?” 

The man laughed. ‘“ She has been here so often, signor, that she has 
heard all | have @ot to say about it, and would be as tired of hearing it 
all over again, I suppose, as I should be of saying it,’ he replied. 

“ What do you think makes her come here so chen? ’ demanded Mr. 
Law ry ° 

« That is no business of mine,’ ’ replied Luigi. 

“Business ? No, certainly. The answering such a question as mine 
has nothing very like business in it. But unless she pays you, and well 
too, for holding your tongue, she cannot reasonably expect that you 
should stand for hours together waiting upon her pleasure, without speak- 
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ing a word to any one that passes by. But perhaps she does pay you well 
for keeping her secrets. Have I guessed rightly ?” 

‘No, indeed, you have not, sir,” replied the man, yawning. “ She 
does not seem much to care who knows of her goings on. I never saw 
her pretend to make the least mystery or concealment about any thing 
she does, except just putting down her veil as she goes in and comes out 
of the places.” 

‘« Well, to be sure, that is strange enough,” returned Mr. Lawry ; “for 
of course, by your manner of speaking, you know that there are some 
things she does that she would not very well like every body to know.” 

“Why I have got no very good right to say so either,” said the man, 
looking frankly up in the face of the questioner; “ only, you know, that 
when a young lady is living in the way that of course she lives in, the 
gentlemen they depend upon would not, in the general way, quite like 
that she should keep loitering about as this one does, in all the most quiet 
places. We don’t want any conjurer to tell us how young ladies are 
amusing themselves when they do that.” 

‘¢ What is the name of the gentleman she lives with ?” said Mr. Lawry. 

‘| know not, on my word,” replied’the conscientious valet. ‘ And I 
do not know her name either. She pays me every week herself, and I 
bring her the receipt for the carriage and horses too, and the buono mano 
to the coachman she gives herself. But I never had any occasion to ask 
for her name, or for that of the gentleman either—and so 1 never did, 
for I don’t love English names, they are so difficult.” 

“Then it is an English gentleman she lives with ?” said Mr. Lawry. 

“Why that I take to be a matter of course, sir, from the quantity of 
money she throws away in little bronzes and marbles, the miniature 
copies, you know, sir, of our great works. We never see that in any 
ladies that don’t live under the protection of English gentlemen.” 

“And pray, my good Mr. Luigi Mondorlo,” said the young English- 
man, with sudden animation, “ how do you know that she lives with any 
gentleman at all?” 

The man laughed. ‘How do I know it?” he repeated. ‘ You are 
a good many years younger than I am, signor, there is no doubt of that, 
and yet I should have thought you were old enough too to know that 
young ladies like my padrona do not wander about the churches, and 
galleries, and ruins, in the style she does, if they have any body to take 
care of them except the gentleman they live with, unless they are just 
married indeed, and don’t choose to take any body about with them as 
yet. But that is not the case with my padrona, for the servants of the 
house always call her ‘la signorina.’” 

‘‘ But how comes it that you have never asked these servants of the 
house any thing about her? If you had done this, you would not be 
driven to so much guess-work as you seem to be present.” 

‘“‘ Ecco!” exclaimed the man, laughing, “that is quite an English 
question, signor. The Roman people never think of making any in- 
quiries of that sort. A gentleman may ask a lady a question, or a lady 
may ask a gentleman, for the private and particular satisfaction of either 
party, that is, provided they are not man and wife. But Rome would 
not be wide enough to contain its population if such sort of questions as 
you suggest were to be set going among them. We are a peaceable 
people, signor, in these later days, whatever we might be formerly— 
peaceable in all ways, whether it be his Holiness or the Emperor that 
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takes the government of the country upon him, or this noble gentleman, 
or that, takes the government of a ‘lady, the wisest among the Romans 
look the other way, and say nothing.” 

“ That may be ‘all very wise and very convenient for you,” replied the 
Englishman, condescendingly adopting the playful tone of the Italian, 
‘but we manage all these matters very differently i in our country.” 

“It may be so, signor,” returned the valet-de-place, resuming his 
poetic ‘al studies. “ But you will find if you stay long enough among us, 
that we understand all about the ladies, at least quite as well as you do; 
and' that my pretty padrona is just the sort of young lady I take her to 
be, notwithstanding her looking as shy and as pale as a nun.” 

«‘T dare say you are right, my fine Roman,” returned Lawry, chuck- 
ing half a scudo at him, and the young Englishman walked off, without 
a doubt i in poor Bertha’s favour remaining on his mind, but not without 
something like a sigh that an English woman, and with such a pair of 
eyes too, ‘should so early have place d herself beyond the reach even of a 

conjecture that might save her from condemnation. 





WHERE SHALL WE MEET, LOVE? 
BY J. L. FORREST. 


Wuere shall we meet, love, where ? 
On the banks of the flowing river ? 
Or in the shady dell, 
Beneath whose tangled copse-wood never 
The glowing sunbeams dwell? 
Oh, no, not there! 


Where shall me meet, love, where ? 
At the base of the wooded hill, 
Where the waters gently flow, 
And the murmuring sound of the gurgling rill, 
Breathes musical and low ? 
There, love, there ! 
When shall we meet, love, when ? 
At noon when the sun is bright, 
And the hum of men is near, 
And, radiant with unclouded light, 
The sky shines blue and clear ? 
Oh, no, not then ! 


When shall we meet, love, when ? 
When the moon is slowly wading 
Her pathway through the sky ; 
And some fleecy cloud is shading 
Her silvery track on high ? 
Then, love, then! 


When the breeze of night is flinging 
The wild flowers’ sweets around, 
And the verdant vale is ringing 
With the night-bird’s sweetest sound. 
Then, love, then ! 


Then come to the blue hill’s base, love, 
When all is calm and fair, 
And beneath the moon's sweet face, love, 
We will love and worship there. 
There, love, there / 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES 
IN THE LIFE OF A 
GENTLEMAN ON HALF PAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STORIES OF WATERLOO,” 


No. XIV. 


CONCLUSION OF THE OUTCAST’S STORY—I ADVERTISE FOR A WIFE, AND 
AM INTRODUCED A SECOND TIME TO AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE— 
SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MRS, MAYBERRY. 


Risk. Who, pray, may the lady be? 
Beldair, Apelles might be proud to draw her. 
Risk. Is she so lovely then to see? 
Beldair, Upon my soul, I never saw her! 
LovVE LAUGHS AT LOCKSMITHS. 


“I must briefly bring my story to a close,” said the outcast. “ To 
my inquiry touching the Ranger's fate, Miss Meadows expressed her total 
ignorance. During her long confinement, communion with the world 
had ceased entirely, for all that passed without the prison walls, was per- 
fectly unknown to any of its wretched inmates. After two or yo 
interviews, in one of which the earl proposed another union, which the 
lady peremptorily rejected, he declined to hold any personal communication 
—and any message he thought fit to send his captive ward, was conveyed 
through his infamous agent, the poisoner. 

“On one occasion that scoundrel obscurely remarked, that ‘ the worm 
who had crawled across the earl’s path was crushed into nothingness.’ The 
person alluded to was no doubt the Ranger—but what the occurrence was 
which the keeper hinted at was quite a mystery. Her own belief led her 
to infer that an enemy so dangerous had been effectually removed; and 
that, by death, Lord ———— had freed himself from one whom his own 
conscience whispered he had every cause to regard as an hereditary and 
immitigable enemy. 

“But my gloomy tale wearies you, and I shall pass some immaterial 
details, and give you its sad denouement. 

‘“‘ For several weeks Miss Meadows and I resided in humble lodgings at 
an obscure farm-house—that a warmer feeling than friendship should 
arise between persons so singularly brought together, and so similarly 
circumstanced so far as adverse fortune went, may easily be accounted for. 
There was a melancholy feeling associated with this ill-fated lady, that 
insensibly changed compassion into love, and I proposed that one destiny 
should be ours, and that we should share the goods and ills of life toge- 
ther. .The offer of protection even so wretched as mine was, to one so 
desolate was desirable. She hesitated, but accepted it. The truth was 
afterwards fatally disclosed—six years had not obliterated her deep attach- 
ment for the Ranger, and, though dead, the memory of a first and ardent 


love, painfully returned. 
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* The day was fixed; and, as the intervening hours wore away, I ob- 
served that my promised bride became more nervous and desponding. 
She saw that her me ‘lancholy pained me, and strove to overcome it. The 
struggle was vain—for even in the presence of the living lover, the image 
of the dead presented itself. I respected her sorrow, and the constaney 
with which first love was cherished, raised Mary in my estimation, and 
made me more anxious to gain a heart whose affections had stood the 
test of time, and was so well worth winning. 

‘The day at last arrived—oh, God! will it ever be forgotten! The 
lace where the fortunes of two friendless be ings like us were to be united 
indissolubly was in perfect keeping—for of village churches it was, I 
think, the lowliest in England. We presented ourselves at the altar— 
the words which bound us eternally were spoken—and the blessing was 
pronounced. Mary, with difficulty had made the ne« ‘essary responses to 
the clergym: an-—her voice was tremulous, and her cheeks pale as the old 
monument which stood beside us. 

“| pressed the kiss of marriage upon her bloodless lips, when a low 
continued groan immediately behind, caused both to look round hastily. 
A tall and powerful young stranger, dressed in the plain costume of a 
gentleman, but whose sun-burnt features and bronzed hands betrayed the 
action of a tropic sun, leaned against a pillar that supported the gallery, 
and bent his eyes upon the bride. as if his whole soul was concentrated in 
the look. <A thought like lightning crossed my mind—it was the Ranger! 

“Miss Meadows’ eyes had followed mine, and my suspicion toue hing 
the stranger received instant and fatal confirmation. She shrieked 
one word—* William !’—and fell back in my arms—dead! 

* The sensation this fearful occurrence caused cannot be described. 
Three or four peasant-girls, whom curiosity had brought to the church to 
witness a bridal ceremony, flew to the assistance of one removed now 
beyond earthly misfortune. For my part the blow unexpec tedly deli- 
vered, fell with astounding force, ‘and every energy was paraly sed. 
Not so the stranger. With perfect physi sical and mental power he stepped 
forward, and took the dear departed in his arms. All stared in wonder, 
but none interrupted him. — He laid his lips to hers. 

* © Cold, already!’ he murmured. * Well, Mary, nought remains but 
to avenge thee. Two visits, and at long intervals, have I paid to a father’s 
murderer and thine—the third and last, shall be made more speedily.’ 

‘Avain he pressed the bloodless lips of the dead bride—replaced the 
belly in the arms of a peasant-girl, and strode from the church, unknown, 
unquestioned, and, but by me, unsuspected. 

* Over the melancholy finale of a tragic scene I draw the curtain, and 
what followed is merely" conjecture, The third morning after the funeral 
of one who was and was not a wife, the Earl of , and his wretched 
confederate, the poisoner, were found dead in a remote corner of the park. 
The villanous ally of Lord ——— had perished by a_pistol- -shot, the earl 
had been stabbed to the heart. It was said that to the body of the latter 
a placard had been attached, and the name of the murderer boldly affixed 
to it—startling, however, as the occurrence was, it was not only wrapped 
in mystery, but no pains were taken, after a few days ’ demonstration of 
activity, to ascertain the perpetrator of this double murder.” 

“ And what was the Ranger’ s fate?” I inquired. 

* Heaven alone can tell,” was the outcast’s reply; “if still existing, his 
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career may have been like my own—a tangled web, in which misery pre- 
dominated ; now and again made more wretched by some feeble gleam of 
passing sunshine, One happy era in my life occurred —I married a gipsy 
and jomed the wanderers —two years [ led a merry life—snared hares, 
made baskets, and when I rose in the morning, neither could guess the 
dinner-hour exactly, nor the place where I should sleep at night. 

‘ Well, it was a careless and a happy epoch in my existence—too 
happy to please my evil genius—I got drunk, was crimped, sent to the 
Peninsula, wounded, deserted, and discharged. Like greater heroes, my 
military deserts passed unrewarded—the crime was made a set-off against 
the wound—I was landed at Portsmouth—turned adrift upon the world 
without a rap, and told to bless God and Colonel O'Callaghan, for ba- 
lancing my account so mercifully, Hither have I made my way in 
search of my bereaved consort—whether during three years she has 
played Penelope, and rejected conjugal consolation is a doubt—but, should 
my worst fears be confirmed, as I have already withstood two matrimo- 
nial visitations manfully, with the aid of ‘rum and true religion,’ I may 
manage to survive a third. Excuse me, sir, I'll drink your health at 
parting, and then resume my march with a stouter heart, thanks to your 
hospitality.” 

He said, finished his brandy and water at a draught, and rose to leave 
the room. I placed a sovereign in his hand. 

‘Money! and gold too!” he exclaimed. “ For three years I have not 
been owner of so much. Farewell! I'll neither bless nor thank you—no, 
I'll repay the favour better—I have run the round of life—started Lord 
’s son-in-law elect, and ended in marrying a gipsy. When you 
become a broken man—credit gone—the last shilling in the corner of 
your pocket—and the last friends answer ‘ Not at home’—what do you 
intend to do?” 

“You have drawn an agreeable picture, which, however, I do not in- 
tend to realise; but should I ever be in the pleasant position you have 
sketched, I'll neither make application to my friends, nor experimentalise 
upon the highway.”’ 

‘And what will you do?” inquired the wanderer. 

“ Precisely what you did when you abandoned your brown Penelope— 

list!” 
“Bah!” exclaimed the outeast ; “occupy that semblance of a coffiin— 
a sentry-box—be caned by the sergeants—cursed by the officers—con- 
fined to barrack if you cough upon parade—and pack-drilled if you miss 
tattoo. Pish! go to the West Indies at once, and sell your person regu- 
larly. No, no—be free—turn gipsy—inquire for me, and I'll give you 
an introduction.” 

He said—gave me a wink and bow—opened the door, and passed the 
window whistling. 

“What a strange wretch it is!” I murmured, as he disappeared. 
“ Marvellous determination—courage which sets fortune at defiance—the 
hero blended with the blackguard—the union of qualities opposite as the 
Antipodes. Hamlet, thy mad philosophy was true, ‘ What a piece of work 


is man!’ ” 
“ Mary!”’ exclaimed a voice in the passage, and with that ominous 


name the dream of sentiment dissolved. 
I rang the bell, discharged the bill, mounted my horse, and reached 


“ mine inn” in safety—agonised, however, in every village which I passed 
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by some infernal organ-grinder delivering himself of a popular ballad, in 
which the name of * Mary” formed “ the barden of the song. 

At the remotest extremity of Limmer’s coffee-room, I sat at the corner 
of a table, oppressed with “the deepest melancholy. Here I was in the 
modern Babylon, with five weeks’ leave of absence une xpired, nothing to 
do, and a hundred pounds in my pocket. I was so unfortunately comfort- 
able, moreover, that I had nothing to annoy me. On the preceding 
Christmas [ had paid my tailor’s bill, and it was whispered that my boot. 
maker had named me to a brother “ gentleman of the sword,” who had 
given him for three years’ practical instruction in book-keeping, as a 
paragon of punctuality. Well, what was to be done? If I returned to 
the regiment every body would ask me, “ What the devil brought me 
back?” As to my having paid my tailor, were I bold enough to hazard 
the assertion, all, as a matter of improbability, would dishelieve me, and 
with Irish gentlemen I should forfeit caste. Still here [ was in a dead 
fix, uncomfortable and independent. I took up the morning papers— 
nothing but filthy polities—Daniel the Liberator, was abusing the world 
at laree, and in return the world abused him heartily. At last I picked 
up the Sunday Fimes—the first things that met my eye were three 
ulvertisements, headed * Matrimony.” A’ thought rushed across my 
mind—why should I not try my fortune? I now knew women well—to 
be sued, and not be the suitor, how novel—how delightful. In a moment 
the thought conceived was executed. TI seized a pen, and in ten minutes 
announced, in sporting parlance, that I was open to connubial overtures. 
The mtimation was thus delicately expressed. 


“* MATRIMONY. 
A gentleman, aged twenty-six, of high family and moderate fortune, 

the member of an honourable prote ssion, whose education has been liberal, 

and whose personal appearance, he flatters himself, will not be objected to, 
are ‘s to form a matrimonial engagement with a lady of suitable position 
in society. ‘To render that state of human h: appiness supremely felicitous, 
the advertiser conceives that external advant: ages with mental accomplish- 
ments in woman should be combined. If fortune on the lady's part should 
be superadded, it will form no particular objection. It may be necessary 
to add that the fullest explanations will be given and required, 

* Widows ineligible—applicants not to exceed twenty -five. 

“ Address X. Y. Z., Post-office, Store-street, London.” 


I fancied that no improvement could be nrade upen this manifesto, 
and at once delivered it at the office for advertisements, and duly it ap- 
peared, heading the flank column of the sabbatical Times. No rival 
divided public attention—it was “alone in its glory’—and I the only 
matrimonial candidate in the field. 

On Tuesday evening, twenty-three letters, addressed X. Y. Z., were 
faithfully delivered to order—and then, alas! I discovered that T had 
made an important omission. ‘ Communications, post paid,” had been 
forgotten —and of that error, I lament to add, country correspondents 
took an unladylike advantage. It may be as well to remark, that Row- 
land Hill’s penny reformation was still in embryo, and that all unwedded 
gentlewomen who could muster a sheet of paper, seemed unanimous in the 
determination of trying their luck. 

To particularise a tithe of the letters I received would be endless. The 
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moods of the fair sex, they say, are varied. This may be true—and to 
judge from the method of their wooing, I believe it. 

The angler’s flies were not more frequently changed on an inauspicious 
fishing ve to seduce the wayward trout, than feminine artifice was em- 
ployed to lure me into matrimony. Some overtures were brief and busi- 
ness-like, others more sentimentally conveyed. One lady had a warm 
heart and played the piano—another, a thriving business in an improving 
thoroughtare—and, thank God, nobody could call upon her for a shilling. 
Numerous were the applicants with pleasing manners and elegant address— 
gentlewomen were not wanting who possessed that quiet and domestic dis- 
position, which is best suited to insure a husband's comforts—some flattered 
themselves that their personal appearance would be found agreeable, and 
others declared it to be their fixed determination to make their fortunate 
possessors happy as the day was long. More than one fair suitor for my 
hand modestly affirmed that in her proper person were concentrated the 
cardinal virtues—and the whole lot, without exception, were the sweetest- 
tempered ladies in existence—impassive to the grossest abuse—and if 
lallopped thrice a day, would meek ly kiss the rod. 

But before I favour the gentle reader with a few specimens of this in- 
teresting correspondence, I must acquaint him that sundry of the epistles 
I received were any thing but complimentary. By a limitation of age, 
and the total exclusion of widows, I had evoked the fury of these formidable 
sisterhoods—and_ by antiquated virgins, and ladies who had experienced 
matrimonial felicity, and were ready to resume the hymeneal chain again, 
the phials of their indignation were drained upon my unhappy head. 
** You stupid fool,” observed a pleasant gentlewoman, who wéote herself 
“forty-three,” “ you wanta green girl forsooth! Oh! what an ass the 
man must be! Had you sought female charms in full maturity, united 
to maternal care, I might have been weak enough to have given your pro- 
posal a favourable consideration.” In a postscript she remarked “ that if 
I had been drunk when I wrote the advertisement, and addressed a line to 
A. B., 167, Star-street, she might compassionately oblige me with an in- 
terview.” 

The widow’s letter, however, was a stinger. It is said that a man’s 
character may be judged by the style of his handwriting. If a lady’s 
may, I shall only remark, that the widow's epistle was, what Tony Lump- 
kin would term, “ a d—d crabbed piece of penmanship.” 

“ And so ‘ widows are ineligible.’ You good-for-nothing wretch! it 
would be difficult to decide whether in you folly or malignity pre- 
dominated. You are not a man but a monster. To insult an esti- 
mable and unfortunate class, in whom the ripened beauty of woman com- 
bines sweetly with the matron’s dignity and discretion. What a wretch! 
Cut off ner dan from the chance of matrimony with an unceremonious 
P.S., as a publican advertises for a re ce, adds, ‘no Irish need 
apply.’” After a jobation of two passes, a change came over the spirit 
of the lady. “ Could I consider that this silly and offensive postscript was 
inconsiderately added to a letter Iown most sensible, I might personally 
explain the extent of your offence. I shall be in the Soho Bazaar at_ two 
o’clock to-morrow. I wear a black mantilla and velvet bonnet, and to pre- 
vent mistakes, will have a sheet of music in my hand.” 

What a beautiful alternative lay in this double proposition! To be 
clutched by virgin hands, anno etatis, forty-three—or grasped by a 
desperate matron determined coute qui coute to storm the altar of Hymen 
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a second time. Oh, no, ladies! I'll give your whereabouts a wide berth, 
and take care you neither catch me in Star-street or the bazaar. 

As these were the first of the voluminous correspondence lying on the 
table, the alarming nature of their contents half inclined me to throw the 
remainder, unopened, in the fire. But after dinner, and nerved by a bottle 
of old port, I took courage and proceeded. 

Number three was straightfor ward, intelligible, and unobscured by ma- 
trimonial diplomacy. No contingent semaindons were hinted at—no re- 
versionary illusions were held out. It was plain—and as the fair writer, 
was pleased to spell it, “to the pint.’ 


It stated that the applicant was an orphan, and had succeeded to 4001, 


in the funds, and a greengrocery establishment doing a snug business, 
Women were liable to be ‘imposed upon—the errand-boy had collected 
money and ran away—and Henrietta Timmins—for she did not beat 
about the bush, but freely gave her name —had come to the resolution to 
end celibacy at once, and secure marital protection. If 1 meant what’s 
right, the ‘business could be concluded offhand. She would stand no 
gammon, and it was useless to try it on—as the man never stepped i in 
shoe-leather who could do her, Henrietta, brown. She was in years a 
little over the mark, but that didn’t signify. If I wanted a_ bustling 
woman who could turn her hand to any thing, and a snug sitting-down 
into the bargain, she was ready to come to “the pint,” and no mistake. 
Since Bob Short had mizzled with thirteen bob and a tanner, she could trust 
nobody no how. Betsy, she thought, was honest—but she kept company 
of late with a Landseer—and troopers, she heard her poor mother often 

sav, were never no good to girls. When she closed the shop, she would 
meet me any night in the back-parlour of the Fortune of War. ‘There 
preliminaries could be settled—and if I was a gent, she expected I would 
not attempt to come it Hookey Walker, but draw it mild, and state what 
rowdy I could stump up. 

There were passages in Miss Timmins’ letter which, from the peculiarity 
ot the language, were rather puzzling ; ; but the whole was tolerably com- 
prehensible. It was a very promising prospect, no doubt—but averse to 
business from my youth, I declined taking legal possession of the fair 
Henrietta and No. 112 4, Leg-alley— and consequently the back-parlour 
of the Fortune of War was left unvisited. 

It took me a summer's day to wade through the exuberant temptations 
held out to encourage me to enter directly into the holy and honourable 
estate. In the numerous candidates, I could trace the lady’s-maid and 
nursery governess as being predominant, and distinguish the outpourings 
of frosted virginity from the girlish folly of fifteen. The styles were also 
different as the paper employed to waft their hymeneal hankerings—and 
while some were pathetic, ‘others were innocently playful. One billet 
doux was punctuated with such precision, that it might have been 
imagined the ghost of Lindley Murray was standing at the writer's elbow 
—another, untrammelled by rules of art, claimed a bold freedom, and set 
orthography at defiance. It was all permissible—for if Lord Loggerhead 
—authoritate, Doctor Pangloss—in right of his peerage, was entitled to 
spell physician with an F, why should not a lady be allowed to throw a 
couple of D's into idolatry? 

The ordeal was nearly ended—two-and-twenty letters had passed 
review, and the last lay unclosed upon the table. I took it up respectfully 
—the air of the envelope was aristocratic, while Cupid bestrode a lion on 
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the seal. The direction was the perfection of caligraphy—the letters 
seemed formed with a crowquill in the hand of Cupid. “The wax was 
carefully cut round—for to violate the integrity of the seal would have 
been absolutely felonious. Gently the dear enclosure was liberated, and 
“ [ read love’s missive, at every third sentence I pressed the paper to my 
ips. 

Thus ran the epistle :— 

“Timidly I take up my pen—while maiden modesty whispers, that 
delicacy should restrain an impulse which some secret agency forces me to 
= Accident placed your advertisement in my hand—TI read it to 
smile at the absurdity I had hitherto attached to such unusual means of 
making the misery of a desolate heart known generally to an unsympa- 
thising world. But ere | had completed a hasty perusal, the smile died 
on my pallid lip—-the rose faded on my cheek—my pulse intermitted— 
and I sank faimting on the ottoman. Oh, God! the conviction flashed 
strongly as instantaneously across my mind, that in him who worded that 
dear paragraph, the arbiter of my destiny existed—lord of a heart that 
never owned the throb of love before.’’ 

Oh! was not this confession more than overpowering—so innocently 
and so beautifully deseriptive—I was the master of her destiny—and lord 
of a heart that never felt a twinge of love before. 

“Oh! what have I not madly hazarded—your contempt, and my own 
self-reproaches for ever. Yet spare the weakness of 2 woman—feel pity 
for her madness. She loves—*‘ not wisely, but too well.’ A passion never 
known before has burst the stern barrier of prudence—and on the com- 
passion of him her fate depends—on whose smile hangs life, but whose 
frown would be annihilation.” 

I Jaid the letter down—was I dreaming, or wrapped only in a waking 
reverie ? Not at all—the letter was written on substantial satin paper, 
and the life or death of a most interesting female was actually cha at 
my disposal. 

“With humbled feelings I have confessed my weakness—but with 
woman's dignity let me turn to a proud remembrance which again recalls 
the colour to my pallid cheeks. The child of nature, I have heard that 
vice exists on Fs and know it but by the name. The words of love have 
never reached my ear—no lips save those of kindred have e’er been 
pressed to mine—and like the crystal which never has been breathed upon, 
my mental purity is as stainless.”’ 

Saints and angels! here was a jewel above price. No “’Pon my life 
you're an adorable creature !” buzzed into her ear ten times a night by 
mincing puppies in a — ball room, and crystal purity, and lips un- 
breathed on. “ By the simplicity of Venus’ doves,” the long-sought she 
was found! 

The remainder of the letter was precisely what might have been ex- 
pected. Further communications must be delicately conducted, and for 
the present a strict incognita was insisted on. Adelaide Mowbray—the 
charming name was intrusted to me in strict confidence—would solicit an 
immediate answer, and on that answer, further proceedings on her part 
must be dependent. 

As I laid the dear epistle down, my eye carelessly lighted on the over- 
ture of Henrietta Timmins, and I could not but institute a comparison. 
“ After I shut the shop,” quoth Henrietta, “I'll meet you in the back- 
parlour of the Fortune of War.” Heavens! were the very locality of 
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Leg-alley named to Adelaide Mowbray, the shock might prove fatal. She 
cross the threshold of a vulgar cabaret! W hy she would as soon dance 
the Polka, or kiss in the ring at Greenwich fair. I instantly replied to 
Adelaide's epistle—committed the remainder to the flames—and went to 
sleep, murmuring blessings on the dear incognita. 

Great was my astonishment next morning when I saw a hackney-coach 
stop at Limmer’s, and then and there deposit the person and effects of 
mine honoured uncle, the general. What the devil at this time of the 
year had brought the old gentleman to town? W hen compared with 
London in July, I often heard him declare that the Pontine marshes were 
salubrious. No common business induced him to leave his : abiding-place, 
and I impatiently waited for a disclosure after dinner—for the all- 
important concerns of the ex-commander were always communicated or 
discussed with a bottle of port at his elbow. 

Said the general, “1 have latterly been receiving orders of readiness 
for my last march, and the rout may come unexpec tedly. There is one 
thing that gives me uneasiness, and it would be a great relief if it were 
removed. That d—d scoundrel, the lawyer, is, as you know, next in 
succession, and failing you and your male issue, in strict entail the estates 
must descend to him. Did I but contemplate such an event there is not 
atwig growing on the property I would leave standing. Your marriage 
is the only object I have on earth, and if you would make an old man’s 
parting hours comfortable, vou would take a wife, and extinguish every 


chance of a villanous succession, to what has been, since the days of 


the Conqueror an honoured name.” 
“ But what could have tempted you to come up to town in the dog- 


days, my dear uncle ?”” I a 
“Ww hy, and in a word, to get you married, Frank,” returned the 


general. ‘Come, don’t rte 1 know you made sad bungling in 
your last attempts. Yours were false movements all through. One 
flank turned by the cook, the other by a school girl, with a French 
poodle, and the lady you selected for the altar turned out to be better 
suited for the straw! Ha! ha! Frank, you'll not forget three Marys in 


a hurry.” 
“ Egad !” I muttered to myself, “nor the fourth Mary, if you knew 


but all.” 

“ Well, courage, the old soldier has come to ) your assistance. Not talk 
with him, but action—and, let me whisper it in your ear, the campaign 
is opened, and I have three ladies from whom you may select the future 
Mrs. O’Flagherty,”” said my uncle with a chuckle. “ You didn’t expect 
this, Frank, eh ?” 

‘Why faith, no, sir. Have they sent in their testimonials?” I inquired, 
coolly. 

“Sent in their testimonials? Why what the devil does the fellow 
drive at ?” exclaimed the commander. 

“IT merely wished to see what they had to say for themselves,” I 
replied, “and yet they could scarce ly have seen the conditions. No 
widow need apply, nor any lady over five-and- -twenty.” 

“Why what’s the matter with the man?” and the general eyed me sus- 
piciously. “ Have you been rambling this way long, or is it only a rash 
pull at the brandy bottle 2’ 

ne I have neither got drunk nor destrait—I have only advertised for a 
wife.’ 
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**Oh! mad for a thousand.” 

“And have had three-and-twenty applications for the honour of my 
hand—and a wholesale supply of youth, beauty, and fortune offered for 
me to pick and choose from.” 

* T can scarcely believe you, Frank.’ 

“ Fact—'pon my life—and if you will but walk with me to the Fortune 
of War, in the back parlour, you shall be introduced to your niece elect. 
Of course you will become trustee to the Leg-alley settlement, and, while 
preliminaries are discussed, stand the heavy wet—and, as the lady will 
express it, stump up rowdy to buy the licence afterwards.” 

‘“ I cannot understand you, "pon my soul—your very language is incom- 
prehensible,” observed the old gentleman. 

1 had fortunately preserved Miss Timmins’ proposal from the “ fell 
swoop” which had annihilated the other specimens of female penmanship. 
I handed the document to the commander, and, as he read it, explained 
the meaning of the term “ Hookey Walker,” and some other peculiar 
phrases used by Henrietta Timmins, very meaning and expressive, but 
seldom heard in West-end drawing-rooms. 

‘* Now I begin to comprehend the business,” said the general, with a 
smile, ‘but I'll be shot if you did not seriously alarm me, for I thought 
your upper story had got out of order—and so on my next visit to town, 
instead of looking for you at Limmer’s, I had better drive to Leg-lane,” 
and the old gentleman laughed heartily at the strange fancy. : 

* When,” I replied, “ my honoured uncle shall receive a hearty wel- 
come. We'll give you up the room behind the shop, and Henny and I 
can sleep under the counter, while you remain in town.” 

‘* But to be serious, Frank, and come to matrimony in reality.” 

“* Just my dear uncle let it stand over until to-morrow, as I have made 
an appointment to meet a chosen emissary from the court of Cupid, to be 
despatched to Leicester-square at eight o'clock, by applicant, No. 23.”’ 

“Well, be it so. I'll hear of another of the Marys in a day or two. 
You had better leave your watch behind.” 

I took my hat and cane, left the old gentleman to finish his port, and 
read The Standard, and hastened to the appointed rendezvous. 

I am at times inclined to be superstitious, and I fancied that the evening 
expedition did not commence under favourable auspices. In Prince’s- 
street I encountered a middle-aged female, in velvet bonnet and black 
mantilla, and nothing wanting to impersonate the widow of the bazaar 
but the sheet of music. Were it she, and was it suspected that X. Y. Z. 
was within arm's length, would she not pounce on her victim, like a hawk 
upon a pigeon. But, thank Heaven! she turned the corner, and I 
hurried to the place where I should meet the messenger of love. 

At the side of the square named in the Jillet of the fair incognita I 
perceived a woman walking by the side of the rails, and I crossed over 
and slowly passed her. Neither spoke, but both turned, and the same 
evolution was performed again. On this occasion, however, the lady ven- 
tured to take the offensive, and opened the campaign at once. 

‘‘ What spell,” she said, as we rubbed clothes, “ the last three letters of 
the alphabet ?” 

«‘ Adelaide Mowbray,’’ was the reply. 


“Right! Follow me!” 
She turned into one of the smaller streets leading from Leicester- 


square, led the way into a mean court, entered a public-house, and mounted 
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the stairs; I followed close at her heels, and next moment found myself 
tete-a-tete with the envoy of my unknown mistress—she over es 
virgin heart I reigned lord paramount. 

* You are punctual, sir.’ 

“Tam always so, madam, when a lady is in the case.’ 

There was a pause, and | had time allowed to examine the exterior of 
this chosen mimster of Cupid. 

She was a stout, middle-aged woman, and still retained the remnant of 
some beauty. The expression of the countenance was that of bold good- 
humour ; but the alhterative expression of royal fancy could not be 
strictly applied to her. Forty and fat she was, but fair could not be 
added. In her complexion the rose predomimated over the lily. Her 
blooming cheeks indicated no partiality for “thin potations,’ ’ and she was 
evidently one of those jovial spirits with whom a man, as they say in 
Ireland, m: ry venture to drink in the dark, and never fear dishonesty in 
filling. She was acquainted with the technical terms used in the humbler 
inns, for when I pressed her to take wine she stated her pretere nee for 
alcohol and cold water, by the brief order given to the waiter for “ brand 
without.” On begging to know with whose society I was honoured, the 
lady intimated that her name was Mayberry. 

The evening was sultry, and Mrs. Mayberry was stout, and before nine 
o'clock the third order for ‘brandy w ithout” had been issued and 
obeyed, I having fortunately prete rred sherry. The lady now became 
more communicative, and I then learned for the first time that to her 
fortunate influence over Miss Adelaide Mowbray I was entirely indebted 
for the happiness I looked forward to. That timid girl recoiled from an 
expression of her passion, and like another victim to female propriety she 

would have never told her love, but gone to the grave a martyr. Every- 
thing I heard regarding this sensitive girl rendered her a still greater 
object of interest. By mankind she had been villanously treated, and 
between broken banks and rascally guardians she had been regularly 
ruined. Still her ~~ were immense. Not a soul stood between 
her and an uncle in Timbuctoo—and no one knew his wealth— 
while a second saaaiies in Kamschatka was reputed rich asa Jew. Mrs, 
Mayberry added, en passant, that Miss Mowbray had received no remit- 
tances from either country for some time, but these inconveniences no 
doubt arose through the irregularities of foreign posts. 

After an hour's agreeable conversation, arrangements were made for 
the happy interview. Miss Adelaide very properly declined receiving 
gentlemen in her lodgings—but under the a protection of Mrs. 
May berry, and in the fullest assurance of my most honourable intentions, 
she would meet me to-morrow ev ening at an hotel. Mrs. M. further inti- 
mated that she might be able to induce the child of nature to stay supper 
—at least she would try her influence—and she could do no more. These 
grand preliminaries being satisfactorily concluded, the cabinet council broke 
up. A Covent Garden hotel was named for the promised interview. When 
parting, Mrs. M. rejected any further refreshment, but on reflection, as I 
hinted. that the dew was falling, she graciously consented to take “a 
mouthful neat to keep the cold out,’’ and we parted with a pall 
promise that on the next evening we should meet at the in 
Covent Garden. 





I rode to the hotel next day, bespoke a private room, and ordered 
supper. My uncle was engaged with his lawyer in arranging some mat- 
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ters respecting a small purchase he had made in Wales, and I left 


Limmer's for the place of rendezvous, and, as I fancied, in good time 
—but my watch had lost ten minutes—the cab in which I embarked 
broke down—and on reaching the ———— in Covent Garden, I learned 
that the ladies had been there for nearly half an hour. I desired the 
waiter to show the room, and on hearing us approach the door Mrs. May- 
berry stopped me in the passage, and intimated that she wished to have a 
brief conference. I accordingly signalled the attendant to depart, and 
accompanied the stout gentlewoman to the lobby window. I fancied that 
Mrs. M. had been looking at somebody drinking, for in her opening 
address love and heavy-wet were singularly associated. 

“‘ My dear treble X__bless me, I mean X. Y. Z.—I have had such 
trouble with poor Adelaide. I had all but to go down upon my knees be- 
fore she would put her bonnet off. She’s looking from the window on 
the garden. Steal gently through the room, and for Heaven’s sake, dear, 
dear double X., don't alarm her if you can avoid it.”’ 

a squeeze of the hand, I conveyed an honourable assurance to Mrs. 
Mayberry that her caution should “ attended to, softly unclosed the 
drawing-room door, and saw the longed-for incognita looking out upon 
the market-place. She heard me approach distinctly, but still she gazed 
at the flower-stands before her. Virgin trepidation, no doubt, had sent 
the blood careering to her brow, and the flush upon her glowing cheeks 
would have charmed “the red, red rose,” ay, or the peony itself. I 
stole across the carpet-—my step would not have broken the siesta of a 
mouse—-gentiy I inserted my arm round her waist, caught her hand in 
mine, and pressed her to my bosom. Maiden trepidation I supposed had 
overcome her altogether—passively she rested in my arms, stranger 
still, 

*Twas the first time man dared so much, 
And yet she chid not! 

Mrs. Mayberry, who had witnessed my insidious advance from the door- 
way, thought it time to figure in, and scuttling across the room, she ex- 
claimed, “ Come, my sweet Adelaide, don’t ye be frightened, child, but 
turn those pretty eyes of yours upon a gent that all but adores you.” 

The action was suited to the word, and one energetic sweep of the 
arms of the commissioner of Cupid placed us in full front. A scream, any 
thing but theatrical, burst from Miss Adelaide Mowbray, while I recoiled 
three paces back, for in the child of nature, whose crystal purity had 
been unsullied by man’s breath, I recognised at a glance the relict of 
Colonel Cleaveland, C.B., and the levanter from Mrs. Screwup’s select 
establishment ! 

Mrs. Mayberry, well-accustomed as she was to the finest displays pro- 
duced by stage effect, was, as she afterwards emphatically expressed it, 
“regularly flabbergashed” and such was her astonishment, that she 
actually called “the child of nature’ Mary Jones. For my part, after 
the first surprise, I was the only one who seemed satisfied with the 
sudden dénouement of the drama, and simply observed, “that an un- 
expected meeting with an old acquaintance was most agreeable.” 

With Miss Adelaide Mowbray the power of acting was over, for sinking 
on her knees, while real tears rolled down her cheeks, in faltering 
accents she implored me “ to forgive her.” 

“Mary,” I said, “1 have nothing to forgive. The lesson you taught 
me, was worth the money paid, were it twice told. Come, let me wipe 
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these tears away, and as C ‘aptain O’Flagherty had once the impudence 
to kiss the relict of a superior officer, he'll take a similar liberty with 
Miss Adelaide Mowbray.” 

“ Well, do me brown!” exclaimed Mrs. Mayberry, “if I can make 
head nor tail of this. Mary, is this the flat you plucked so cleverly at 
Cheltenham ?” 

“ Yes, madam,’” I replied, “Tam the muffin question, and the iden- 
tical spoon stands before you.’ 

“Then my own letter confirmed the full extent of my worthlessness, 
Was it found, Captain O’Flagherty?” 

And with burning cheeks the quond: un enslaver of my heart, turned 
her eyes aside. 

“Tt fell unluc kily into the h: nds of Mrs. Screwup—was read for the 
edification of the inmates of her select establishment—and the breakfast- 
table community resolved itself into a committee of the whole house, to take 
its merits into consideration. In the course unanimously adopted I gave 
i dissentient voice, and were it not that fortunately an O was pretixed to 
my patronymic, my fancy for pistol-practice ascert: ained, and obscure 
hints held out respecting horsewhipping, you and I should have been 
regularly gazetted in the Chronicle, and our course of love made known 
from ‘ Indus to the Pole.’ But, come, supper must be ready, let us for- 
get the past, and enjoy the present. What say you, Mrs. Maybe srry ?’ 

“ Why I say that you’re one of the heartiest chaps I ever met with—a 
good-un ‘and no mistake.” 

I rang the bell—supper came up—my perfect good-humour restored 
the spirits of the colonel’s relict to their customary buoyancy, while her 
stout confederate was soon in “ glorious mood.” From another flask of 
Champagne out flew the cork, with the re port of a pocket pistol. “ All 
went merry as a marriage bell.” Mary and I laughed over the former 

vassages of our love,” and Mrs. Mayberry intimated her friendly 
follings by bidding “bad luck to me if she wash’d it,” to which 
amiable sentiment she turned down a full bumper. Carpe diem was the 
order of the evening, and three jollier individuals could not have been 
discovered within the bills of mortality. 

“Mrs. Mayberry,” I said, “ your philosophy is after my own heart— 
‘laugh when you can ‘—and let old care hang himself in his own garters, 
if he have any.” 

“ Right, captain,” was the reply, “I have buffeted the world from a 
baby, and was never fairly beaten yet.” 

‘“ Your experiences of life as it is, must be extensive,” I said. 

“ Well, I have seen a little in my time,”’ returned the lady. “ Don’t 
you think, captain, that ‘brandy without’ would be a proper addition to 
cold C hampagne ?”’ 

“ Indubitably.” 

“ Order it for three. Come, Mary, no gammon; any you leave I'll 
finish, and while we are discussing it the captain shall have a few rough 
sketches of real life.” 

Up came the alcohol, and Mrs. Mayberry thus continued : 

“ My parents were professionals,—and I may almost say that I was 
born upon the stage, for my mother lay in at the end of the barn, 
immediately behind the curtain. I received a theatrical education, 
danced a hornpipe at six years old, and at twelve was encored nightly in 
‘Nice Young Maidens.’ “At fifteen I entered into the marriage estate, 
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having bestowed my hand and fortune on a gentleman who was clown to 
the company. 

“IT cannot say that the reminiscences of my first marriage are agree- 
able. My husband was a vulgar brute, and when drunk—which was as 
often as he had means to make himself so—he was a savage. If whole- 
some correction would form a good wife, I should have been an excellent 
one, for I was seldom without a black eye. We dragged on four years 
together—lI fancy we could not have managed it much longer—when ac- 
cident dissolved the union. Our benefit at Royston fair turned out a 
humper—and when it was ascertained that we should pocket actually one 
pound seven, Joe got drunk for joy, and in the last act broke his neck in 
throwing a somerset. 

“Three or four claimants started for my hand, for I was considered a 
useful woman. I selected a gentleman whose forte was light comedy, 
and who was clever at sleight of hand. A year of connubial felicity passed 
over—the incidents of our life the ordimary ones—sometimes a gleam of 
prosperity followed closely by dead failure—one while ordered to quit the 
town by the authorities, and at another assisted out of it by the charity of 
the humane. Again I was fated to be unfortunate, for a second time I was 
left a widow.” 

“ What ?” I exclaimed, “ did light comedy kick the bucket ?” 

‘Oh, no! poor fellow ! he was transported for exhibiting a little sleight 
of hand, and forgetting to return the property.” 

I smiled, and requested the lady to proceed. 

‘ The day after his conviction, Mr. Sidney Mortimer demanded a private 
interview, and solicited the honour of my hand. He was our first tra- 
gedian, and considered the star of the company. Such an offer, of 
course, was not to be overlooked, and I blushed consent. As we were 
playing in the county town where my husband, number two, was in gaol 
previous to removal to a transport, the marriage, for delicate reasons, was 
strictly private ; indeed, so much so, that even a clergyman was not 
allowed to be present at the ceremony. 

‘‘ Whether this union might have proved fortunate, I cannot say, for it 
was the shortest of the whole. Mr. Mortimer, in the “ Stranger,” had 
been just reconciled to his wife, and a crowded house dissolved in tears, 
when a young lady stepped from the wings, tore him from the embrace of 
Mrs. Haller, and claimed him as her own. From a tin box she triumphantly 
produced a certificate of her marriage, and poor dear Mr. Mortimer was 
next day committed to the house of correction as a rogue and vagabond 
for three months, and again I was left unmated. 

‘The dramatic talent I possessed had become gradually developed; 
and Mr. Nutkins, the manager, who had recently lost his lady by a gin- 
fever, formally proposed for me, and was accepted. On this occasion 
nothing which could give éclat to the wedding was omitted. The gen- 
tleman who played Father Philip, in the ‘ Castle Spectre,’ performed the 
solemn rites. The father of Hamlet—or more correctly speaking—his 
ghost, gave me away, and Ophelia and Lydia Languish assisted on the 

ppy occasion as bridemaids. This cast in the ceremonial might appear 
objectionable, both being ‘ as ladies wish to be who love their lords’—but, 
I believe, circumstanced as the company was, there would have been 
difficulty in finding any ladies who could have taken the part. 

“ T had now become rather too stout for dancing, and therefore confined 
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myself to genteel comedy, and the higher walks of melodramatic 
ac ting. Nutkins and I got on tolerably well, and business was good— 
one innate failing in my “hushe and, oceasionally embittered our connubial 
happiness— Mr. Nutkins was a dwarf in stature, and jealous as a Turk. 
Unfortunately, at Ipswich, an Irish gentleman joined the company, and 
took the national business with immense success—he had a rich brogue, a 
good voice, tolerable assurance, and tigure for the life-guards. In the 
operatic casts, he and I were necessarily thrown together—here his per- 
formance was not satisfactory to the manager— Mr. Nutkins frequently 
observing that Mr. O'Toole’s accolade was “the kiss direct and not thea- 
trical, as it should be. We played only on alternate nights — Mr. Nutkins 
was an angler, and on idle evenings he amused himself in fishing. Mr. 
O'Toole, whe had no faney for the ‘gentle art,’ occasionally dropped i in 
to chat with me, and somebody who saw him rising to eminence in the 
profession, ill-naturedly remarked to Nutkins, that he, O'Toole, passed his 
evenings at the lodgings of the man: ger, while the manager was other- 
wise engaged. ‘ Trifles light as air,’ you know the rest, sir—Nutkins 
returned une xpectedly —found Mr. O’Toole—words ensued—Mr. N. de- 
sired Mr. O’T. to abdicate his premises tzstanter, to which an assault and 
battery was the answer—Mr. Nutkins being ejected from. the window, 
and deposite dona load of straw which fortunately was passing. To 
avoid the penal consequences, Mr. O'Toole determined to levant, and_I, 
the unhappy cause of the break-up of a whole company, consented to 
accompany him. 

* But, alas! the inconstancy of the representative of the O' Triggers, 
went nigh to break my heart—Mr. O’Toole’s attentions to the fair sex 
were unbounded, and after se tting the ladies of two theatrical conmuni- 
ties by the ears, and doing bodily injury to divers husbands and parents, 
who remonstrated against his general civilities, he bolted one blessed 
evening with the manayer’s helpmate, leaving this ill-used gentleman 
minus a wife, and the * West Indian’ without an O’Flagherty. Poor Mr. 
Dibbs, who was obliged to read the part of the absent major, bore his 
visitation with Christian fortitude, and of conjugal society he was not long 
deprived, Mrs. D. being returned the third evening afterwards, with a 
polite note, stating that Mr. O'Toole tinding hissself placarded in the 
‘Hue and Cry,’ as a deserter from the Enniskillen dragoons, had deter- 
mined to join a gang of gypsies for the present, and therefore had no 
occasion for a wife. 

** Since that time, “apti un, I have continued in happy independence— 
you have had a couple of escapes from the bonds of wedlock, and if you 

would be advised by one, whose matrimonial experience has been tolerably 
considerable—should Hymen’s chain and the hangman's noose be put to 
you as alternatives, choose the latter —your sufferings will be shorter.” 

So spoke Mrs. Mayberry—the clock struck two, ‘onl it was full time to 
terminate the symposium. The bill was paid—the ladies committed to a 
cab—and a trifling subsidy slipped into the hand of “ the child of nature,” 
as I closed the dace. Gratefully the donation was acknowledged, and I 
returned to Limmer’s, wondering i in affaires du ceeur if other men were 
equally unfortunate, and marveling why all the Marys in the world seemed 
to be reserved for me. 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
No. XXY. 


ELEPHANTS. 


“ Lucifer— What thy world is, thou see’st, 
But canst not comprehend the shadow of 
That which it was, 


“ Cain— And those enormous creatures, 
Phantoms inferior in intelligence 
(At least so seeming) to the things we have pass’d, 
Resembling somewhat the wild habitants 
Of the deep woods of earth, the hugest which 
Roar nightly in the forest, but ten-fold 
In magnitude and terror ; taller than 
The cherub-guarded walls of Eden, with 
Eyes flashing like the fiery swords which fence them, 
And tusks projecting like the trees stripp’d of 
Their bark and branches—what were they ? 
“ Lucifer— That which 
The Mammoth is in thy world ;—but these lie 
By myriads underneath its surface.” CAIN. 


Tue ancients had a notion that the locality from which the elephants 
came had great influence on their temper and character. 

Thus we read that “The Kinge of the Indians was watched with 
foure-and-twenty elephants, who were taught to forbeare sleepe, and 
come in their turnes at certaine houres, and so were they most faithfull, 
carefull, and invincible. And as there be of them three kindes, the 
Palustrians or Marishye elephants are hair-brained and inconstant, the 
elephantes of the mountaines are subtill and evill-natured, lying in waite 
to destroy and devoure, but the campestriall elephants are meeke, gentle, 
docible, and apt to imitate men. In these is the understanding of their 
country language, of obedience to princes, government, and offices; the 
love and pleasure of glory and praise : and also that which is not alway 
in men; namely, equity, wisdome, and probity.””* 

However fanciful this theory may be, there is no question as to the 
fact of difference of temper and 7 bee Pee Among elephants may be 
found as vicious brutes as ever walked on four legs or two either, and 
also as generous, noble-tempered animals as good men ever delighted to 
win to their will by kindness.) When Bishop Heber was travelling in 
Oude, three elephants were in his train. One was described by his 
mohout as a fine-tempered beast, but the other two as great rascals. 
Between a good elephant and its attendants there seems to be the most 
perfect understanding. ‘The man who walks by its side is talking to it 
all the time they are jogging on, and very often in a jargon which no 
one else can understand, but which is perfectly intelligible to the ele- 
phant. “My dove!” “ Take care!” “ Well done, my dear!” “ M 
son!" “ My wife!” If a fault is committed, “How could you do that ? 
if it is often repeated, “ What can you be thinking of?” accompanied by 
a dig with the sharp iron hawkuss or ankush inflicted by the mohout. 











* Topsell. 
Aug.—VOL. LXXIV. NO, CCXCVI. 2u 
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I have seen many strong instances of the attachment of brutes to 
man; but I do not think I ever saw that feeling so strongly manifested 
as by a very young elephant that was brought to this country. Never 
was parent more fondly caressed by a child than was the keeper of 
this affectionate creature by his charge. If he absented himself even for 
a moment, the little elephant became restless; and if the absence was con- 
tinued for a few minutes, its distress was quite painful to the spectator. 
After trying the different fastenings of its prison with its as yet weak 
proboscis, it would give vent to the most lamentable pipings, which only 
ceased when its friend and protector reappeared. And then how it would 
run to him, passing its infant trunk round his neck, his arm, his body, 
and lay its head upon his bosom. The poor man had a weary time of 
it: he was a close prisoner, nor was he released at night even ; for he was 
obliged to sleep by the side of his nursling which would have pined and 
died if left by itself. 

But great as is the attachment of these animals to their keepers, and 
obedient as they are, generally, even to a tyrannical mohout, it is dan- 
gerous to try their tempers too far. “Of all the dumb beasts,” quoth 
the learned Job Ludolphus, author of the “ Ethiopie Lexicon,” speaking 
of the elephant, “this creature certainly shares the most of human un- 
derstanding: kind usage excites their ambition, contumely fires their 
revenge ;” and doubtless he will treasure up a wrong with Roane tena- 
city, and sometimes avenge himself as cruelly as Tiberius himself. 
Keepers who have needlessly mingled their caresses with blows have felt 
the fatal effects of their wanton conduct. Fancying that they have the 
animal entirely under their control, they become the dupes of his appa- 
rently submissive behaviour; but the injured animal bides his time, and, 
taking an advantage of an unguarded moment, balances the accumulated 
account of wrong with the death of the wrong-doer. A terrible instance 
of this is recorded in one of Zoffany’s pictures. When the Vizier—we 
cannot make up our pen to write Wezeer, as, according to Mr. Lane, 
we ought—when the Vizier of Oude sent his embassy to meet Lord 
Cornwallis at {Calcutta, there was among the elephants that carried the 
baggage, a male with a number of people on his back. This elephant, 
suddenly irritated by a violent and, as far as we know, an undeserved 
stroke with the penetrating hawkuss, snatched the unhappy driver from 
his seat, held him up in his trunk so as to render escape or aid impossible, 
and, after suspending him, as if in warning to others, for a few moments, 
during which the trembling victim must have endured the very extremity 
of agonising fear, deliberately dashed him to pieces. Not long ago, an 
unhappy keeper was killed on the spot by the elephant placed under his 
charge : he had provoked the vengeance of the long-suffering creature 
by his persecutions, and paid the deadly penalty. 

In the case recorded by Zoffany, the immediate aggression was, in all 
probability, the last drop that oe the bitter cup overflow; for, unless 
the animal be naturally of a malignant disposition, there is so much 
attachment and respect on the part of the brute, that it requires a long 
course of ill-treatment to push him beyond the bounds of endurance an 
make him turn on his keeper. But there are occasions when he is not 
less prompt to avenge an insult on the spot, and such an one occurred 
during the siege of Bhurtpore, soon after the commencement of the 
present century. 
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The beleagured city had for a long time been pressed by the British 
army attended by its host of camp-followers* and attendants. The hot 
season approached, and the dry burning winds were at hand : as they pre- 
vailed, every tank and every pond were dried up, and the enormous mul- 
titude of human beings and cattle were thrown upon the wells alone for 
their supply of water. The scenes of confusion at these points of at- 
traction may be better imagined than described. 

Two elephant drivers with their beasts were at one of these wells 
together, and when the usual struggle and confusion amid a war of 
words were at their height, one of the elephants, which was remarkably 
large and strong, snatched from the smaller and weaker one the bucket 
with which his master had provided him, and which he carried at his 
trunk’s end. Loud and long was the squabble between the keepers. 
The little elephant quietly watched his opportunity, and when his gigantic 
aggressor was standing with his side to the well, retired a few steps, and 
then making a rush, came with his head full butt against his antagonist’s 
side, and tumbled him in. 

Here was a pretty business. The surface of the water was some twent 
feet below the level of the ground, and the immersion of the elephant 
was not calculated to improve the quality of the spring ; besides, how 
was he to be got out? Not that he seemed much disturbed at his 
ducking, for, though there were many feet of water below him, he 
floated about at his ease, appearing rather to enjoy his cool retreat, and 
to be in no haste to use any exertion for his deliverance. 

At length the mohout bethought him of the fascines which had been 
employed in great numbers by the army in conducting the siege, and 
had them lowered into the well, with the hope that the animal might be 
induced so to place them under him as gradually to raise himself to the 
top. And here was exhibited a striking imstance of the power of 
man over these massive creatures, and their quickness of perception 
and obedience. The mohout soon succeeded in making the elephant 
understand what he wished him to do, and the sagacious beast continued 
to dispose of the fascines thrown to him under his feet, to such good pur- 
pose, that he soon was enabled to stand upon them. But here the charm 
of the keeper’s ascendency seemed to be broken; for the sly oe ar 
finding himself on firm footing, struck work, and quietly made the 
most of the deliciously cold bath which had so unexpectedly fallen to his 
share, revelling in a luxury which he had not enjoyed for many a day. 
But what will not the love of arrack do? The bather was at last roused 
by the most earnest and stimulating promises of the intoxicating draught, 
and again began to arrange the fascines under his feet, till he had raised 
himself so high that, by removing a portion of the masonry surrounding 
the top of the wall, he was able to step out at the expiration of fourteen 
hours from the commencement of the affair.t , 

But numerous as are the stories told of the stern vengeance of the 
elephant, there are not wanting instances where the punishment inflicted 


by the injured beast has been of a degrading and even ludicrous character ; 


° i f the comparative number of camp-followers attached to a British 
Pe in Indian warfare may be arrived o from the statement of Lieute- 
nant Shipp, who, in one case, gives 80,000 camp-followers, where the fighting men 
were 8000 only. 

+ See Griffith’s Cuvier. 
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as if scorn and contempt were the predominant feelings that dictated the 
retribution. The dirty water-spout that overwhelmed the treacherous 
Delhi tailor, who had treated the ele ‘phant to a prick with his needle instead 
of an apple; and the muddy shower bestowed on Lieutenant Shipp (who had 
irritated another by giving him a large quantity: of Cayenne pepper between 
two piec ces of bread), six weeks after the commission of the offence, and as 
a termination to the caresses and fondling of the lieutenant, are of this 
character, as well as the delayed vengeance of the elephant mentioned by 
Williamson under the name of the Paugul, or fool. The Paugul, who had 
most likely been put upon like other butts till he could stand it no longer, 
had refused to bear a greater weight upon a march than he liked, and 
the angry quarter-master threw a tent-pin at the head of the shetiante 
beast. Some days afterwards, as the elephant was going to water, he 
came suddenly upon the quarter-master, seized him with his trunk, and 
lifting him among the branches of a large tamarind tree, there left him 
betwen ‘en heaven and earth, as being unworthy of either, to hold on if he 
were able, and get down if he could. 

A very inte llizent elephi int was shown, some years since, in a caravan 
of wild beasts at a fair in the West of England. One of dun practical 
jokers, whose wit lies in pouring melted butter into a friend’s pocket, or 

conveying a putrid oyster into his plate, had been doling out some gin- 
ge ‘rbread nuts of the first quality to the elephant, who “veceiwed the in- 
stalments, small as they were, with satisfaction and gratitude, manifesting 
the latter by the spontaneous performance of some of his tricks between 
the somewhat protracted intervals of supply. Suddenly, his benefactor 
produced a large paper parcel, weighing some two or three pounds, and 
presented it ex masse. The ele phant took it as it w as, and consigned the 
whole to his powerful crushing-mill. Hardly, however, had he swallowed 
the dose, before he gave a load roar, and exhibited all the symptoms of 
suffering severely from internal heat, handing —yes, handing, for the 
trunk acted as dexterous ly as a hand—the hadhket to his keeper , asit 
beseeching for water, which was given to him, and of which he con- 
tinued to pour floods suthcient to drive a mill down his capacious and 


burning throat. 
* Ha!” said the joker, addressing his victim, “those nuts were a trifle 


hot, old fellow, i guess!" 
‘You had better be off,” exclaimed the keeper, “unless you want the 


bucket at your head, and sarve you right too. 

The dispe nser of ginger and pepper took the hint ; for there was an 
angry glare in the drinker r’s eye, while the —— beast was pumping 
up his sixth bucketful; and in good time he took it, for he had scarcely 
cleared the entrance of the show, when the cae bucket was hurled 
after him by the elephant with such force and correctness of aim, that, if 
he had been a moment later, his joking would, in all probability, have 
been terminated with his life on the spot. 

A year had passed away, and the wayfarers from the country villages 
trod over the withered leaves that had, when fresh, green, and” vigorous, 
shielded their heads from the burning summer’s sun, as they again bent 
their steps to the same annual autumnal fair, where the elephant had been 
before exhibited, and where he was again ready to receive company. 

Our joker was again among his visiters, and, forgetful of his narrow 
escape from the bucket, which, at the time, another wit observed he had 
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been near kicking, came, as before, with one coat-pocket filled with 
“best nuts,” and the other with hot nuts. He gave the elephant two 
or three nuts from the best sample, and then drew forth and _pre- 
sented him with a hot one. No sooner had the elephant tasted it, than 
he seized the coat-tails of his tormenter, and, with one whirling sweep 
of his trunk lifted him from the ground, till, the tails giving way, the 
man dropped half-dead with fright, and with his coat reduced to a jacket. 
The elephant, meanwhile, quietly inserted the end of his trunk into the 
pocket containing the best nuts, and leisurely proceeded, keeping his foot 
on the coat-tails, to discuss every nut of them. When he had finished 
the last, he trampled upon the pocket containing the hot nuts, till he had 
reduced them to a mash; and then, after having torn the tails to rags, 
threw the soiled fragments at the head of his facetious friend, amid the 
derision of the assembled crowd. 

The late tenant of the elephantine apartments in the Jardin des 
Plantes manifested, according to a story related of him, no small sense 
of discrimination under somewhat unworthy treatment. 

A painter was in the habit of choosing for his models the animals 
confined in the garden. When it came to the elephant’s turn to stand 
for his portrait, the artist, wishing to represent the grim giant in a 
striking attitude, employed a little boy to throw apples into the mouth 
of the elephant, thus obliging him to keep his trunk uplifted. The 
apples were numerous, but the painter was not a Landseer; and as 
he had not the faculty of seizing and transferring character with 
Edwin's magical power and rapidity, the task was tedious. By the 
master’s directions, the boy occasionally deceived the elephant by a simu- 
lated chuck, and thus eked out the limited supply. 

Notwithstanding the just indignation of the baulked expectant, his 
gourmandise checked his irritable impatience ; and keeping his eye on 
the still well-filled bag, he bore the repeated disappomtments, crunching 
an apple, when it chanced to come, with apparent glee. 

At length, the last apple was thrown and crunched: the empty bag 
was laid aside; and the elephant applied himself to his water-tank, as if 
for the purpose of washing down his repast. A few more touches would 
have completed the picture, when an overwhelming douche from his 
well-adjusted trunk obliterated the design, and drenched the discomfited 
painter. Having, by this practical application of distributive justice 
executed judgment on the instigator, the elephant, disdaining the boys 
whom he regarded as the mere instrument of wrong, marched proudly 
round his enclosure, loudly trumpeting forth his triumph. 

It is worthy of remark that, in modern times, the African elephant has 
not been brought under the domination of man for the purposes of utility 
or parade, whilst his Asiatic relation has been made to minister so largely 
to human convenience, and almost every phase of oriental pomp and 
luxury. When Kubla Khan amused himself with ornamenting his 
“ stately pleasure dome” 


—— Twice five miles of fertile ground 

With walls and towers were girdled round ; 
And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossom’d many an incense-bearing tree, 


and here these gigantic landscape-gardeners did good service ; for when- 
ever the khan received information that a handsome tree was growing 
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in any place, he caused it to be dug up with all its roots and the earth 
ab ut them, just as Sir He ‘ury Steuart has since proceeded, and what- 
ever were its size and weight, caused it to be transported by elephants 
to an artificial mount that rose in the enclosure, where the tree was added 
to the verdant group that crowned the hill. Nearly a hundred elephants 
were cmp loyed by Timour in conve ying the stones for building the great 
mosque xt Samareand; and the "y have been most efficie ntly ana in the 
East in ship-launching, and dragging vessels on shore. 

We pass over the cruel pastime of fighting them with eac th other, or 
with tigers, wild horses, or dogs, and other barbarous sports of the Mogul 
amphitheatre. These degrading scenes want the excitement of danger 
and retributive excuse which dig mnify the hunter's craft, especially when 
the destruction of the man-eater is sought. Down to a late period, some 
of these hunting expeditions were conducted on a scale of prodigious 
errandeur. 

When the Nawaub i Oude took the field, which he generally did 
in the month of March, ten thousand cavalry, alike number of infantry, 
seven or eight ee elephants, and from forty to sixty thousand 
camp-followers with grain and merchandise marched with him. From 


his palace at Lucknow this host went forth, Asoph-ul-doulah himself 


occupying the centre of the line, mounted on an elephant, and attended 
by two others, one bearing his state howdah, the other that which he 
used in the chase. On cach side of the Nawaub was a prolonged rank 


of elephants. Straight on did this moving mass proce ed regardless of 


consequences, annihilating the hopes of the husbandman, and deaf as an 
adder: to } hie eries for merey. Before the prince, the land was smiling 


with e . Tle passe d,,and the torn and trampled vegetation looked as 
if a do ‘vastating hurricane had swe pt wie country. Still onward, onward 
went the tens ‘a thousands hemming in d: aily whole herds of antelopes 


- his hichne 39's natenen, and stopping nightly at appointed stations, 
v ai re every luxury that Vathek could have wished awaited the court, 
till they approached the stronghold of the buffaloes, leopards, panthers, 
and tigers, inthe Thibet mountains. Here an encampment was formed, 
and, for weeks, the earnirora that had fattened upon the flocks and 
herds of the peasantry, paid the penalty of their ravages ; the hunters 
thus, in some measure, making compensation for the injury done on their 
march. 

Those hunting armies have now dwindled away before European 
rule, and the task of clearing the country from ferocious beasts is left 
to the gallantry of such avengers as “ Koondah”* and his forest-ranging 
co-mates, 

An elephant, when he smells or sees a tiger, casts up his trunk almost 
perpendicularly, trumpets shrilly, and then immediately recurving’ it, 
secures the lower part in his mouth, thus presenting to the savage beast 
nothing but the rounded contour of the exposed part, well protected by the 
two flanking tusks. Then may be seen that peculiar determined expres- 
sion on the faces of the men, which those who have seen it, will never 
forget—an e xpression which, at length, leaves an indelible trace on the 

visages of some old tiger-hunters, oni well it may, especially if the game 
sought be a confirmed man-eater. The Himalaya mountaineers are 


* See the graphic papers of the Old Forest Ranger i in this inagazine. 
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soon made aware of the vicinity of one of these murderous plunderers. 
First, from some lonely spot, children are missing, then a shepherd or shep- 
herdess disappears, and, at last, the chief himself is carried off, as he lies 
asleep under the shade of his own tree. 

It seems strange that people liable to such attacks, should have less 
apparent habitual terror of the tiger, than we who view him in a cage. 
The peasant will walk through the high grass of the jungle, confident in 
the protection of his gods, or firm in his belief of predestination, although 
he knows that the destroyer lurks in the neighbourhood ; and, indeed, 
it seldom happens that even the man-eaters attack a man when he is in 
action. ‘They are on the watch to surprise him when he is off his guard, 
or at rest. 

By the way, the great Himalaya dogs when they are brought out to 
attack leopards, are clad like some of those represented in the old boar 
and stag hunts of Snyders and others, in defensive armour. A spiked 
collar and breast-plate protect the neck and narrow chest of the dog 
from the deadly bite of the great spotted cat. 

The shows of the ancients, to which allusion has been made in a 
former chapter, independently of the mighty scale on which they were 
conducted, exhibit a striking difference when compared with those of the 
moderns. Where we have representations, they had things. With the 
exception of the Spanish bull-fights, no national combats with animals 
now exist in Europe. The days of Orson Pinnit, his bears with their 
pinky eyes, and stout English mastiffs, have long since passed away. 
Bull-baiting is happily extinct ; and badger-baiting rarely practised, and 
then only “on the sly” in the neighbourhood of London. ‘The cele- 
brated ratticide Billy has long since gone to that bourne whence neither 
rats, dog's, nor travellers ever return. It is only in the East that 


All the current of a heady fight 


between elephants and other great quadrupedai gladiators may be wit- 
nessed. We have, indeed, had our Van Amburgh and other dompteurs 
des betes, whose advent was heralded, some years since, by the intro- 
duction of a real live elephant on the London wart 

The first appearance of this great performer will not be soon forgotten 
hy those who were present. 

The house was crowded to the ceiling; and when, at last, the curtain 
drew up, unveiling the first scene of the splendid Oriental melodrama, 
there was a cry of “down!” down!” and then a breathless silence. The 
distant march was heard, and the mimie procession was seen afar off, 
winding its way over the hills and amid ravines, approaching nearer and 
nearer as the music became more audible. Graduall , the stage was 
filled by a host glittering in all the splendour of new dresses and deco- 
rations : the host divided, and the clephant, gorgeously caparisoned, aud 
bearing a gilded turret containing armed men, burst upon the spectators, 
who greeted the huge novelty with a tremendous shout and a perfect 
hurricane of applause as the elephant advanced. Those who were near, 
however, began to perceive that the animal, whose trunk was nervously 
moving from side to side, was reluctantly urged on from behind, and 
kept in a forward direction by the guides on each side. With some 
difficulty the unwieldy performer was got to the front amid increasing 
shouts, but there all control ceased. The terrified beast suddenly turned 
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tail to the audience, and lifted its trunk with a shrill shriek of mingled 
anger and fear. At the same moment the “floats” in its rear were ex- 
tinguished, and the affrighted fiddlers fled in all directions. Then came 
chaos ; and in a few seconds the stage was cleared, the half-mad elephant 
alone remaining, without guide or mohout ; and then did those eight 
mail-elad gentlemen-supernumeraries manifest a strong disposition to 
resign their elevated situations. One trembling leg was already ad- 
vanced over the rocking battlements by each of the terror-stricken 
inmates, and unwillingly drawn back, as the frantic stage-manager in 
the wing, with uplitte d tist and something very unlike a prayer, threat- 
ened them with instant discharge if they did not keep their places, and, 

s he put it, “do their duty.” There they sat, looking deadly pale 
ool | their rouge, expecting instant destruction, but retained by the 
dread of losing the nig tly tive shillings, and of the awful reception that 
awaited them from their wives and families, when that loss and the 
manner of it should be made known to them. At length the oaths and 
exertions of the manager drove some of his cowed herd to their quarters. 
The mohout and guides sneaking up, succeeded in soothing the elephant 
and leading it off shivering in every limb. But use lessens marvel, and 
the obedient beast soon went through its part as discreetly as the biped 
actors. The experiment once made, this example was soon followed. 
Many of our readers will, for instance, remember the sagacious acting of 
the ele ‘phant at the Adelphi theatre, about fifteen years ago, 

The quantity of elephantine remains spread so widely and so plen- 
tifully over the earth, and especially in Europe, demand some notice 
before this outline of their his tory is ended. And here we may observe, 
that of this form but three species are well known. These are the 
African elephant, the Asiatic elephant, and the fossil elephant or mam- 
moth; for, notwithstanding the number of fossil species recorded, amount- 
ing, according to Hermann von Meyer, to eight, Professor Owen has 
clearly proved that all the fossil remains of ele »phants hitherto | found in 
Europe are referable to one species only —elephas primigenius.* 

Before the specific distinctions m: arked in the teeth were clearly de- 
fined, those who would not admit the existence of extinct species, endea- 
voured to account for the numerous specimens found in Italy by assign- 

ing them to the elephants brought thither in the ancient italian wars. 
But, at last, some of these relics were discovered in Britain, and as the 
antiquaries could not find any account of more than one elephant im- 
ported by “4 Romans,t Dr. Ciiper attributed the molars of the ele- 
phant found in blue clay beneath vegetable mould and loam in North- 
amptonshire, “ the tusks dug out of the gravel in Gray’ s-inn-lane, in 
the time of Sir Hans Sloane, to the elephant introduced by Cesar. 
This mare’s nest passed muster pretty well till the progress of further 
works brought more to lieht, when it became apparent that if all these 
remains belonged to the Roman conqueror’s elephant, the teeth of that 
extraordinary be ast must have far exceeded in number the multitudinous 
beavers shown as “ Bradshaw’s hat,” and the limbs, Cromwell’s inter- 
minal exhibited stock of boots. Besides, some fossil elephant’s teeth had 





* There are good grounds for concluding that the fossil species found in the 
Sewalik tertiary formations are distinct. 
t See Polywnus, lib. viii., c. 23. 
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been discovered in Ireland, whose virgin soil was never sullied by the 
sandals of Cwsar’s soldiery. : 

Still, only the disjecta membra had been detected, when, in 1799, 
Schumachoff, the Tungusian hunter, who was also a collector of fossil 
ivory, observed among the ice-blocks at the mouth of the river Lena a 
huge indefinite mass. He approached as near to it as he could, but 
failed to make out what it was, though he made the first step in dis- 
covery by ascertaining what it was not : for he saw enough to convince 
him that it was not one of the pieces of floating timber frequently found 
there. 

When he returned the next year he perceived that the mass was more 
free from the ice, and that it had two projections. About the end of 
1801, he beheld the entire side of a gigantic animal and one of its enor- 
mous tusks. Here was a mine of wealth for the ivory-collector, and he 
hastened home to tell the news to his wife and friends. But this mine 
would seem to have been like the treasures of old, where there was a 
guardian spirit of no very gentle character to be overcome, or a fiend roused, 
ready to rend the intruder limb from limb. His intelligence was received 
by his family and familiars in a way that turned his joy into mourning. 
The old men shook their heads and remembered a saying of their fathers, 
that the discovery of a similar monster had been speedily followed by the 
death of all the family of the discoverer. Imagination and superstition 
will do their work when the mind is not enlightened by education and 
fortified by learning and experience, and our poor Tungusian fell ill in 
good earnest. He recovered, however, and cupidity came hand in hand 
with returning health, for he thought of the noble tusks of the icy- 
shrouded mammoth, and how much they would bring into his purse. 
Now the summer of 1802 had been cold and churlish, and the mammoth 
still lay almost as completely entombed in his glacier as ever; but towards 
the termination of the fifth year the more genial weather operated so 
effectually on the ice, that the result was an inclined plane, and down 
came the mountain of frozen mummy on a sandbank. In 1804, the 
recovered Tungusian visited his prize, cut off the tusks, and made fifty 
roubles by them in his dealings with a merchant. 

When Mr. Adams arrived at the place, two years afterwards, that is, 
in the seventh year after the discovery, he found the mammoth, but it 
had undergone sad mutilation. ‘The flesh of the carcase was so fresh, 
that the inhabitants of Jakatski fed their dogs with it, and the white 
bears, wolves, wolverines, and foxes, that had feasted on the remains, 
had left the traces of their footsteps around it. ‘There lay the skeleton 
almost entirely fleshless, and complete with the exception of one fore-leg, 
with which the strongest of the unbidden carnivorous guests had probably 
walked off. The ligaments and portions of the skin held together the 
vertebral column, one shoulder-blade, the haunch bones, and the other 
three extremities. A dry skin covered the head, and one well-preserved 
ear was tufted with hair. The apex of the lower lip had been gnawed 
away; the upper lip and proboscis had been devoured, and the molar 
teeth were brought into view. In the skull was the brain, but as dry as 
the remainder biscuit after a voyage. Of the tail only eight of twenty- 
eight or thirty vertebra remained ; but a fore-foot and a ind-foot were 
covered with skin, and the sole still remained attached. Some of the 
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skin* 1s in the museum of the Roy al ( ‘ollege of Surgeons ot E neland, 
and when it was first brought there it smelt offensively, The covering of 
the skin, which was of a dark gray colour, was woolly and hairy. ‘The 
woolly or curly portion was of a reddish hue, and some of the coarse, 
long black hairs or bristles were a foot and a half long. This mammoth 
was a male; his neck was ornamented with a long mane, and he must 
have been one of the Falstalls of the primeval forests ; for, according to 
Schumachotf, he was so fat that his portly belly hung down below his 
knees. The skeleton with the tusks is now mounted at St. Petersburg, 
in the museum of the Petropolitan Academy. From the front of the skull 
to the end of the tail, or rather, of as much as remains of it, the skeleton 
measures sixteen feet four inches ; the height is nme feet four inches ; 
and the tusks, measured along the curve, were nine feet six inches. 

Such was the well-preserved animal enclosed in the ice: but “ how 
gat he there 7” 

Cuvier, and he had his followers, had recourse to the Deus in machina, 

in the shape of a great and sudden geological cataclysm, afhrming that 
the change of temperature was immediate, in short, that at the moment 
when the animal was destroyed, the soil on which he trod became “ fields 
of thick-ribbed ice.” Lyell, with more respect for the Horatian pre- 
cept,t and in a truly philosophic ‘al spirit, shows how those phenomena, 
which were suppose ‘d to be the result of sudden and violent ehanges, may 
be accounted for by the gradual oper: ation of ordinary and existing 
causes,t and Professor Owen, in his admirable “ History of British F ossil 
Mammalia,” now r. the course of publication, entirely dissipates the 
difficulty raised with regard to the non-existence of the food necessary 
for the animal's subsistence. It would be unjust to the professor to 
clothe his reasoning in other words than his own. 

“Dr. Fleming,” writes the professor, **has observed that ‘no one 
acquainted with the gramineous character of the food of our fallow-deer, 
stae, or roe, would have assigned a lichen to the rein-deer.’ But we 
may readily believe, that any one cognisant of the food of the elk, might 
be like ly to have — ected cryptogamic vegetation to have entered more 
largely into the food of a still more northern species of the deer tribe. 
And I ean by no means subscribe to another proposition by the same 
eminent naturalist, that ‘the kind of food which the existing species of 
elephant prefers, will not enable us to determine, or even to offer a 
probable conjecture concerning that of the extinct species.’ The molar 
teeth of the elephant possess, as we have seen, a highly complicated and 
a very peculiar structure, and there are no other quadrupeds that derive 
so great a portion of their food from the woody fibre of the branches of 
trees. Many mammals browse the leaves ; some small rodents gnaw the 
bark ; the ele phants alone tear down and crunch the branches, the ver- 
tical enamel-plates of their huge grinders enabling them to pound the tough 
vegetable tissue, and fit it for deglutition. No doubt the foliage is the most 
tempting as it is the most succulent part of the boughs devoured ; but the 
relation of the comegeen molars to the comminution of the coarser vegetable 





* Mr. Adams in his interesting account states that the skin was 5 of such extra- 
eg weight, that ten persons found great difficulty in transporting it to the 
Shore 
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substance, 1s unmistakeable. Now, if we find in an extinct elephant the 
same peculiar principle of construction in the molar teeth, but with 
augmented complexity, arising from a greater number of triturating 
lates, and a ereater profusion of the dense enamel, the inference is plain 
that the ligneous fibre must have entered in a larger proportion into the 
food of such extinet species. Forests of hardy trees and shrubs still grow 
upon the frozen soil of Siberia, and skirt the banks of the Lena as far 
north as latitude 60°. In Europe, arboreal vegetation extends ten 
degrees nearer to the pole, and the dental organization of the mam- 
moth proves that it might have derived subsistence from the leafless 
branches of trees, in regions covered during a great part of the year with 
snow. We may, therefore, safely infer, from physiological grounds, that 
the mammoth would have found the requisite means of subsistence at the 
present day, and at all seasons, in the sixtieth parallel of Jatitude ; and, 
relying on the body of evidence adduced by Mr. Lyell, in proof of 
increased severity in the climate of the northern hemisphere, we may 
assume that the mammoth habitually frequented still higher latitudes 
at the period of its actual existence. ‘It has been suggested,’ 
observes the same philosophic writer; ‘that as in our time, the 
northern animals migrate, so the Siberian elephant and rhinoceros may 
have wandered towards the north in summer.’ In making such ex- 
cursions during the heat of that brief season, the mammoths would be 
arrested in their northern progress by a condition to which the rein-deer 
and musk-ox are not subject, viz., the limits of arboreal vegetation, 
which, however, as represented by the dominating shrubs of Polar 
lands, would allow them to reach the seventieth degree of latitude. 
But with this limitation, if the physiological inferences regarding the food 
of the mammoth from the structure of its teeth be adequately appreciated 
and connected with those which may be legitimately deduced from the 
ascertained nature of its integument, the necessity of recurring to the 
forces of mighty rivers, hurrying along a carease through a devious course, 
extending through an entire degree of latitude, in order to account for its 
ultimate entombment in the ice, whilst so little decomposed as to have 
retained the cuticle and hair, will disappear. And it can no longer be 
regarded as impossible for herds of mammoths to have obtained subsist- 
ence in a country like the southern part of Siberia where trees abound, 
notwithstanding it is covered during a great part of the = with snow, 
seeing that the leafless state of such trees during even a long and severe 
Siberian winter, would not necessarily unfit their branches for yielding 
sustenance to the well-clothed mammoth.” 

Gigantic as the Siberian mammoth was, there is evidence to prove that 
the species was developed to still greater proportions. We have seen a 
mammoth’s tusk that measured ten feet two inches along the curve, and 
a comparison of the cast of the third or middle metacarpal bone of one 
found in the brick earth at Grays, in Essex ( which may be seen in the 
museum of the English College of Surgeons), with the corresponding 
bone in the skeleton of Chunee in the same noble collection, will give 
some idea of the huge bulk of the extinct species. 

The old bull mammoth was at least one-third larger in all his dimen- 
sions than the largest existing elephant ; but no human eye beheld him 
as he stalked silently along in his might over desolate tracts where corn 


now grows, and the busy hum of civilization is heard, 
“ Lord of his presence and the land besides.” 
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THE FOX IN THE WELL. 


(SOP ILLUSTRATED. ) 
By tHe Autuor or “ Peter Pricains,” &c. 


Res angusta domi.—Horace. 


Fase VIII. 


“A Fox,” says Esop, “ having fallen into a well, made a shift by 
sticking his claws into the sides, to keep his head above water. Soon 
after, a wolf came and peeped over the brink, to whom the fox applied 
very earnestly for assistance, entreating him that he would help him to a 
rope or something of that kind, which might favour his escape. The 
wolf moved with compassion at his misfortune, could not forbear express- 
ing his concern. ‘Ah! poor reynard,’ says he, ‘1 am sorry for you with 
all my heart; how could you possibly come into this melancholy condi- 
tion ?’ ‘Nay, prithee, friend,’ replied the fox, ‘if you wish me well, do 
not stand pitying of me, but lend me some succour as fast as. you can: 
for pity is but cold comfort when one is up to the chin in water, and with- 
in a hair’s breadth of starving or drowning.’ ”’ 


THE ILLUSTRATION. 
Crap. I. 


“ Bouverte Coorer, you know what to-morrow will be ?” said a tall, 
middle-aged gentleman, addressing his son. 

“T should rather fancy I did,” replied the boy, a youth who had seen 
some seventeen summers. “It is my birthday.” 

“‘ Will be-—will be—to speak correctly. Never use the present tense 
when speaking of the future,’’ said the father. 

* Twaddle!” said the boy, but not loud enough to be heard by his father. 

“Well, to-morrow will be your birthday—I have a treat in store for 
you—I am going to—”’ 

“ Stand a gold watch, chain and seals, I hope ; for my old silver hunter 
is declared to be decidedly snobbish, There is not another sixth-form 
boy in the school that does not sport a gold ticker, I can tell you.” 

“If you gain a prize this half, you shall have a gold watch as a 
reward ; but I was about to say, that in addition to your relations, who 
are always expected here to keep your natal day, I have invited a friend 
—a schoolfellow to join the party.” 

“* Who is it ? is it Lord Jinks? because if he is invited, you must come 
out a little with turtle, venison—and all that sort of thing—or else he'll 
go back to Westminster and take away your character,” said the boy. 

“T flatter myself that we live as well as Lord Jinks, or any other 
lord,” said the father, proudly; “but the lad whom I have invited is a 
commoner.” 

‘“* What is his cog, sir ?” 

‘‘ His what, boy ?” inquired the amazed father. 
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“His cognomen—his surname —thought you knew what cog, meant,” 
replied the boy. 

“Richardson Byshe is the name of the youth.” 

*‘ Byshe! why his father’s only a grocer!” said Master Bouverie Cooper, 
looking deeply disgusted. 

*‘ Nonsense, boy, his father is a merchant, a highly respectable man, 
said to be worth a hundred thousand at least. 1 dined with him yester- 
day at the Crown and Anchor, where he took the chair, and did the 
duties most admirably.” 

“‘ All I can say is, that I heard Byshe say that his governor had forked 
in ten thousand by a speculation—a Ait I think he called it—in coffees, 
and none but grocers deal in that article,” said the boy. 

“‘ Nonsense, I say, sir; but we will not argue the point. I have in- 
vited the young man, and I expect you will treat him properly, and 
cultivate his friendship. He may be of essential service to you hereafter. 
His father has large estates lying contiguous to the aoouah of Bloomby, 
and I wish to see my son, my only son, in parliament before I die. You 
understand me, Bouverie ?” 

“I think I do,” said the boy, “and as it is rather a crack thing, and 
very convenient, I am told, to write M.P. after your name, I don’t feel 
myself justified in opposing your wishes.” 

“ Amiable youth! Come here and let me kiss you, Bouverie,” said his 
mother, who had been silently listening to the foregoing dialogue. “ Ialways 
said you would turn out well—your views are so correct! Be assured that 
your father should not have obtained my consent to young Byshe’s being 
invited here if I had not thought it would prove advantageous to you.” 

The youth received this speech without the least sign of pleasure, and 
having allowed his mother to salute him, hinted a determination to take 
a turn or two in the park. 

“ Before you go, Bouverie, allow me to thank you for having so readily 
yielded to my wishes. Byshe is a highly respectable man—I speak of 
the father—although he is in trade. His son will, I doubt not, be 
brought up to one of the liberal professions, so that you can associate 
with him without fear of losing caste. Iam really obliged to you,” said 
the senior, shaking his son’s hand. 

“Then perhaps you will turn that little idea of the gold watch and 
appendages over in _ mind,” said the boy. 

“Certainly, my love,” said the lady, “go and enjoy your ride, and 
leave me to talk to your father on the subject.” 

Bouverie smiled, for he knew that his wishes would be accomplished. 
He nodded to his parents, and left the room. 

‘Cooper, you must buy that amiable youth a watch; he really deserves 
it for his condescension in admitting young Richardson Byshe among the 
number of his friends,” said the “ns ‘‘ He has been brought up with 
such very different notions, that I really wonder at his submitting so quietly 
as he has done to your suggestions.” 

“Mrs. Cooper, my love, I accord fully with you in your notions of our 
son’s excessive taste in complying with my wishes. He is reall 
a model of a boy, and I think we may venture to hope that he wi 
realise all the expectations that we have formed of him; but as to the 
watch, that is another matter. I could never dream of presenting Bou- 


verie with an inferior article ; he would, and very properly too, reject it 
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with disdain; and upon my word, my love, I cannot afford just at present 
to go to any great amount in a purchi ise of that kind. My account at 
my banker’ s is so greatly overdrawn, that—you would hardly believe it— 
I was ushered into a d—d little back-parlour the other day, and ex pos- 
tulated with—I was, by heaven !’ 

* How excessively wrong!” said the lady; “ but you need not pay for 
the little birthday present for a year or two.” 

“ That is very true ; but some show these year or twos, as you call them, 

come round so dre: adfully quick, that, hang me, if I am ready with the 
stumpy—excuse the term—when the artisan reminds me of the fact.” 

“‘ Well, just for once, as Bouverie has really behaved very creditably, 
you must stretch a point; the watchmaker will readily—" 

* Do as his watches do—you would say, my love !—go tick,” said the 
gentleman. 

Mrs. Cooper laughed immoderately at her husband's joke, and so pleased 
was he at the way in which his pun, old as watches themselves, had been 
apprec iated by her, that he sallied out with a full determination of dis- 
playing his taste and liberality in the purchase of a watch that should 
cause his son to be envied by all his brother Westminsters 

Mrs. Cooper, having gained her abject, ceased laughing as soon as her 
husband had left the room, and remarking to herself, ‘“‘ How very easily 
people are gulled by a little well-placed flattery,” curled herself'up on the 
cushions of a luxurious sofa, and went to sleep. 


Cuapr. II. 


“ Bur who was or is Mr. Cooper ?” asks the curious reader. 

I feel myself bound to e xplain. 

Mr. Cooper was a man of family—of an old family—indeed, of a 
family so old, as Theodore Hook used to say, that it was nearly worn 
out withage. Mrs. Cooper—a Bouverie of Bouverie—was also a scion 
of a very old family, and when they were united in the bonds of hymen, 
their joint fortunes did not amount to more than a thousand per annum. 
But then both the Coopers and the Bouveries had great interest in high 
quarters, and not one of their friends entertained a doubt of their ob- 
taining something or another from the government of the day, which 
would | make a pretty little addition to their little income. Nor were 
they disappointed—that i is, altogether—for although Cooper did not get 
the appointment of first Lord of the Treasury, or even the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer, he did get a stick either of gold or silver, white 
or black, to which some 5002. per annum was attached as a compensation 
to the person who bore it, for the great trouble of carrying so weighty 
an article. 

Fortunately for the Coopers, their marriage was productive of one 
child only; but, although they were not compelled to leave their little 
quiet house in Harley-street, which just afforded a spare room for a 
nursery, yet they lived at a rate—how could they help it when it was so 
necessary to keep up their standing in society ?—which always kept 
Cooper in hot water. He scrambled on, however, and built his hopes 
upon his only son, for whose education and advancement in life he grudged 
no expence, and often pinched himself to enable the boy to “do as others 
did” in the aristocratic regions of Westminster. 

His plan—a plan that i had laid down the very day Bouverie was 
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born—was to educate his son for the bar—push him along by using all 
the interest he was or might be possessed of, get him into a at 
an early age, and marry him to the daughter of some great man, pos- 
sessed either of money or government patronage. In these plans he 
was backed by his wife, who, though indolent and careless in other 
matters, never did any thing—never ‘made a move,” as she called it, 
without reference to the future advancement of her son. She cultivated 
the friendship of successive Lord Chancellors’ ladies, and made a point 
of being introduced to the wife of every newly appointed judge. She 
did not trouble herself to do the amiable to attorneys and solicitors, as 
she thought there would be time enough for that when her Bouverie was 
in @ position to receive a brief. 

“ And who was Richardson Byshe ?” asks the same curious reader. 

I feel bound to explain this also. 

He was the son of a highly respectable merchant, who had worked 
his way from the lowest desk to the top of “the house” in the city. He 
was an industrious, plodding man—not possessed of one grain of am- 
bition—but then he had a wife who was possessed of some tons of that 
article, and who insisted upon her eldest son being sent to a public school, 
and brought up as a gentleman. 

“ You can afford it, Byshe,” she would say to her husband, “and 
Richardson shall never disgrace himself by sitting on a counting-house 
stool.” 

Old Byshe thought there was no disgrace in it, but he was a quiet man, 
and did not say so. He went on adding house to house, and field to field, 
as his profits enabled him to do so, and left his eldest son to the whole and 
sole management of his mother. 

When he was introduced to Cooper at the public dinner given at the 
Crown and Anchor, to which allusion has already been made, he did not 
know him from any other of Adam's posterity; but when he found him 
particularly attentive to him—for Cooper knew him well by public report 
—and received an invitation for his son to dine with Bouverie Cooper in 
Harley-street, he was grateful for the attention paid to him, modestly ac- 
cepted the invitation, but was not in the least aware of the value of it, 
as an introduction for his boy into a select set, until he had mentioned 
the fact to his lady. Mrs. Byshe was so rejoiced, that she actually kissed 
her husband, and told him that he had shown more tact than she had 
given him credit for, and had opened a door to his son which would give 
him admission into the highest circles, as he might see every day in the 
columns of the fashionable morning paper, where Mrs. Cooper's name 
was to be found either as the giver of a party, or among the list of the 
guests at some first-rate meeting for feasting, or concerting, or balling. 

Cooper, senior, was delighted to think that he had pleased his wife for 
once. 

“ Richardson, my dear boy,” said Mrs. Byshe to her son, “your father 
has really done a good thing.” 

“Made a hit in coffees again?” inquired the boy. ' 

“ Now do not be so mercantile in your notions, unless you wish to kill 
me before my natural time,” said his mother. 

‘Well, then he has bought more land in the neighbourhood of 
Bloomby.” 

“He has not done any thing of the kind, but he has—-how, I can hardly 
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tell, for he is not communicative—he has—now do listen, for it is reall 
astonishing—he has actually procured an invitation for you to dine wit 
the Coopers,” said mamma. 

“The whos?” asked the boy. 

“ The Coopers of Harley- street, you fool.’ 

‘Who are they ?’ ’ asked her son, as a as a baby. 

“ You must know’ Bouverie C ooper, your schoolfellow, the son of Mr. 
Cooper, who is an acknowledged fashionable. Don’t pre tend now don’t, 
Richardson, not to know Bouverie Cooper,” said Mrs. Byshe, looking 
stilettoes at her son. 

“Oh, I know him of course, as a Westminster, but he is not in my 
set. He’s as poor as a church mouse, and as proud as a peacock — nothing 
less than a baronet’s son will do for him,” said Richardson. 

‘LT really wish you would not use such very vulgar similes; but, never 
mind, to-morrow is young Cooper's birthday, and you are invited to their 
house to dinner. You will meet people worth knowing, so do your best 
to cultivate their acquaintance.” 

**T don't think I shall go,” said Richardson Byshe. “ When we were 
down at Battersea the other day, at the rowing match, Cooper would not 
join us at porter-—he even calle ‘d us snobs, and “that I don’t like.” 

“T hate all sort of old sayings—they are vulgar,” said Mrs. Byshe, 
“but I must use one upon this. oceasion, and request you to ‘let by- 
gones be bygones ;’ rely upon it, you will not regret it hereafter.’ 

“ Now, what sort of a young gentle ‘man was “this Master Richardson 
Byshe ?” inquires my curious re oiler. 

“Of course I feel myself bound to e xplain. 

Richardson By she was a lad who had a very liberal allowance of 
pocket- money from his father and mother, and had not the least no- 
tion of spending it as a young gentleman should do. He knew his 
father’s history, and felt convinced in what little mind he had, that 
money, and money only, was the cause of his father’s being looked upon 
asa gentleman. As soon as this conviction came home to him, he re- 
solved to emulate his father’s virtues, as far asthe acquisition of money 
went. Instead, therefore, of spending his pocket-money upon the fol- 
lies in which his brother Westminsters indulged, he bought up trinkets, 
books, and pictures, and kindly parted with them to his schoolfellows 
when they consented to pay him some 25 per cent. above the amount for 
which he had purchased them. He also did a little business in the way of 
money-lending, but it was generally confined to his juniors in the school, 
because he was afraid of trusting a senior, who could lick hinn<Ssuch, 
ladies is the correct phrase at WwW estminster—for fear he should not be 
repaid, except in such an allowance as monkeys are said to obtain. He was 
cut by most of the boy s, who looked upon oy as what they term, “a 
snob and no mistake.” 

As to scholarship, Richardson Byshe could boast of none, yet he often 
got a prize. How this was effected, nobody knew except t the few that 


were in the secret, who could, if they had dared to do so, have explained 
how many sg of Greek or Latin verses were sold by the clever juniors 
for a soverei 

With the Seiten Byshe was a favourite. “He was so very correct 
in his conduct, and so very respectful in his manners.” He was a pattern- 
boy, in fact, as most hypocrites are. 

Now Bouverie Cooper was the reverse ofall this. He was very clever, 
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very idle, as generous as if he had the means of being so; always in a 
scrape, and mostly for other boys, whom he would sooner have died: for 
than betrayed. Many a time did he do a theme or copy of verses for a 
friend, and submit to a flogging for not having done his own exercise. 
Such were the two boys—I beg their pardon—young men, who were to 
‘know each other at home,” by the express wishes of their respective and 
respectable fathers and mothers. 


Cuap. ITI. 


SEvEN o'clock was announced by the bell of a beautiful ormolu 
clock on the marble mantel-shelf of the Coopers, as Bouverie entered the 
drawing-room; he was immediately surrounded by a host of titled 
friends, who congratulated him on having reached his seventeenth birth- 
day. His father, who liked to have his generous nature known and 
appreciated, came forward and made a speech. Upon the conclusion of it 
he drew out a magnificent gold watch, and threw a chain, attached to it, 
over his son’s waistcoat, and fell upon his neck weeping, amidst the ap- 
plause of the assembled guests. 

Bouverie was annoyed beyond measure, for gratified as he was by the 
receipt of the gold watch, he felt that “the governor was making an ass 
of himself,” and shook him off as soonas he could. This he might have 
failed in doing so quickly as he did, had not the sound of a lumbering 
vehicle, succeeded by such a rap as no west-end footman ever perpe- 
trated, been heard by the company. 

“Here comes that snob, Byshe, I'll lay a pony,” whispered Bouverie 
to his father. 

He was right, for Mrs. Byshe had been employed for some hours in the 
morning impressing upon her footman’s mind the necessity of giving 
such a prolonged application to the knocker in Harley-street, as should 
convince the neighbours that citizens’ servants knew how to rap at a 
door. - 

‘‘ What a bore this is!” said Bouverie, 

“‘ Never mind, my love,” replied his mother, “submit to it like an 
angel as you are.” 

Richardson Byshe was ushered into the drawing-room, and although 
Mrs. Cooper and her friends had been led to expect a perfect barbarian 
in his person, they could find no fault either with his dress or manner. 
Before the evening was ended, Byshe had so schooled himself as to leave 
an impression upon the mind of every one that he was “a most gentle- 
manly—a most superior young man.” He had taken a lesson out of 
the Joseph Surface school, and talked sentiment to the ladies, and twad- 
dle to the old gentlemen. 

“How did he succeed with his young friend ?” asks my curious 
reader. 

“ Admirably. He did not appear to court his acquaintance, but was 
rather reserved than not, until Bouverie, at a hint from his mother, ex- 
erted himself to bring his friend out. ; 

How it happened, Bouverie even in after life could not explain satis- 
factorily ; but he formed an intimacy with Byshe, which ensured him a 
rank at Westminster that he had never dared to hope for, and a footing 
in London society, which his mother considered as little short of that of 
royalty itself. 
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When the time arrived for their quitting Westminster, Bouverie 

Cooper was not a little surprised to hear his friend s say, that instead of 
accompanying him to Cambridge as he had intended, he had changed 
his mind, and meant to take a desk in his father’s counting- house. 

“ You don't mean it, old fellow? What! secure indigestion and a 
tallowy countenance, by sitting for ten hours daily on a high stool, with 
a governor rolling in riches? Don't turn pen-nibber, and foolscap- . 
scraper, when you have an opportunity of being a gentleman. I only 
wish that my pate rnity was as ric ‘h as yours is. I would not even read for 
a degree, but merely pass a year or two at Cambridge because it is comme 
il faut to do so. 

Byshe smiled as he replied, ‘“ It is true that my father is wealthy, and 
if | were his only child I might think as you do, and cut the counting- 
house; but when my brothers and sisters are provided for, my share of 
the family cake will be but a small one.’ 

“ Twenty or thirty thousand, perhaps? Quite enough if you like to 
take toa gentlemanly profession—the bar for instance—let us begin 
Coke upon Littleton together, and see which gets on fastest.” 

‘No; I do not mind owning it to you, I have not abilities enough 
for the law, neither have I interest enough to push me on. With you 
the case is different—you are possessed of talents of the highest order, 
and have friends able and willing to forward your views. I fully reckon 
upon seeing you upon the woolsack, and as a step to it you shall repre- 
sent the constituents of Bloomby in Parliament as soon as you are quali- 
fied to do so.” 

“T thank you, Richardson, that is too good an offer to be declined— 
but you will run down to Cambridge and see me now and then.” 

“ Be assured of it, if you think that your friends there will not look 
coldly on a merchant’s clerk,” said Byshe. 

«“ Nonsense, old fellow: you know “when I took you by the hand, the 
greatest swells in We stminster were eager to cultivate you. Come down 
as often as you can and rely upon a hearty welcome,” said Bouverie. 

‘“ “Well ; now I will say farewell, and wish you luck,” ” said Byshe. 

‘If it must be so, good bye, old fe llow, but I—that is you—do 
not want that twenty pounds 4 you were good enough to lend me, eh? I 
am rather short just now, and I do not like to apply to the governor, for 
he has to stump up for my matriculation fees, and all sorts of things that 

are demanded on going into residence at the university—I will take an 
early opportunity of—” 

“Do not say another word about it—you can just give mea mem. 
of it—an I. O.'U., or something of that kind,” said Byshe. 

“ Hang his trading notions, ” said Bouverie Cooper to himself. 

“It is of no consequence, you know, but in matters of business it is just 


as well to be regular,” said By she. 
“ Well, I don’t understand these sort of things—do you draw up any 


thing you like, and I will sign it.” 
Byshe drew a stamp from his pocket-book, and wrote a note of hand 


for the twenty pounds, payable on demand, which Bouverie signed without 
even taking the precaution to read it. 


“That will do,” said By she, as he replaced the stamp in his book, “I 
shall not negotiate it, and you can pay me when it is convenient.” 
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They parted. Bouverie went to Cambridge, and during his three years’ 


residence received some half dozen visits from his friend, but somehow 
or another he was never in cash, and the note of hand was not taken up 
when he had taken his degree, and left the university ; where his career 
had been so satisfactory that he returned home loaded with honours and 
—<ebts. Of these, however, he thought but little. He had revealed 
the state of his affairs to his father, who, though greatly shocked at the 
amount of his liabilities, had promised to liquidate them by instalments, to 
which plan no opposition was offered by the parties to whom the debts 
were due. 

Mr. Richardson Byshe, to whom Bouverie Cooper had revealed his 
pecuniary troubles looked very grave, and seemed inclined to suggest 
payment of his note of hand—but did not. He merely read his friend 
a lecture on the impropriety of not paying ready money for every thing, 
and left him rather suddenly, as if he was afraid of being asked for an- 
other loan. 


Cuap. IV. 


Oxp Time went on steadily, as he always does, though he “ takes his 
glass” hourly. Bouverie Cooper had read hard and been called to the 
bar. Of his old friend Byshe he saw but little, for their pursuits were so 
different that they met but seldom, and then only by especial invitation. 

Byshe had succeeded to his father’s business, and married a lady, the 
daughter of a wealthy stock-broker. He still resided in the city, although 
he had been often tempted by his lady to take a suburban villa and live 
like other people. His reply was, “ Economy, my dear, economy.” Money 
was Byshe’s god, and never did a worshipper display more zeal in the ser- 
vice of his deity than did Richardson Byshe. He rose with the light of 
day, and laboured on until night put an end to his labours, and his most 
delightful dreams were those in which his thoughts were running on the 
gold already accumulated, and likely to be aceumulated by the bold but 
promising speculations in which he indulged. 


Gold, still gold, 


as poor Hood sung, was his cry from sunny morn to dewy eve. ‘Every 
thing was sacrificed for its attainment, even his word of honour given 
to a friend, as we shall see if the reader will accompany me into the little 
back-room which was called his own, and wherein he transacted all bu- 
siness of a secret or important nature. 

“Carriage at door, sir—grand turn out—arms on panels—coachman 
in bob-wig in front—two footmen with large canes behind—shall I ad- 
mit ?” inquired the head clerk. | 

“ Admit by all means,” said Byshe; “some one wanting a loan, no 
doubt.” 

In a few minutes a little dapper gentleman was ushered in, who, as soon 
as the door was closed behind him, announced himself as Lord Jenkins 
Fussy. Byshe knew him to bea hanger on of the government, and a man 
who was said to negotiate for it any dirty work that it was ashamed to 
do for itself. He hoped to reap a reward in some snug appointment at 
some future day. 

Richardson Byshe placed a chair for his little lordship, and making him 
a profound bow, silently waited m ma him announce the object of his 
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visit. This seemed to be no easy task, for his lordship fidgetted about in 
his chair, took several huge pinches of snuff as quick kly as he could, and 

made some very learned observations on the murkiness of a London at- 
mosphere, to all of which Byshe replied with a bow. At last his lordship 
broke cover. 

“ Sad job—sad job-—melancholy in the extreme—aint it? whew!” 
which “whew!” must represent to the reader a peculiar low whistle, with 
which Lord Jenkins Fussy always concluded his remarks. 

“1 do not know to what you allude, my lord,” said Byshe. 

“6 nad it’s all right ! whew! 


“ What is all right, my lord ? 
6 Bloomby—Bloomby, sir. You haven’t heard, eh ?—but I always 


get the earliest information of ev ery thing. I give you joy. Poor 
Piumpley Smith is dead—fell down in a fit not four hours ago—whew! 
The borough is vacant, and we know that you can return the member— 
whew !” 

“Tam sorry for Smith’s family—his loss will be felt severely ; but I 
am glad that his seat is vacant, as I shall have an opportunity of fulfilling 
a promise made to a friend—a rising young barrister whom your lordship 
doubtly knows and appreciates—I allude to Mr. Bouverie Cooper, the son 


+ 
al 


Of. 


‘“ Yes, I know him—I know him—devilish shrewd fellow ! but he 


will keep till another vacancy—he is young—whew !” said and whistled 


his lordship. 

‘ But, my lord, I have promised to use my interest for him, and the 
word of a British merchant is—” 

‘* Whew ! I know all that, but listen to me.” 

His lordship went close to Richardson Byshe, and standing on tip-toe, 
whispere <d some ‘thing into his ear. 


‘Is it possible !”’ said Byshe. 
‘A fact—a most extraordinary fact. He stood for Gabbleton, and 


fa led 3 in spite of the government interest. We must have him in directly 
i will be just the thing. You can carry it, and”—here his 

lordship again whispe ‘red, and the only words that could be heard by any 
one but By she himself were, “ gove rnment contract—on the most advan- 
tageous terms—clear thirty thousand at least—whew !”’ 

Mr. Byshe was so amazed, that he sunk into a chair, and stared at his 
little lordship, unable to answer him. 

“ That will do—I see you understand—the moment the attorney-ge- 
ueral is in for Bloomby, Mr. Richardson Byshe signs the contract for I 
don’t know how many punc ‘theons of rum, acres of blue cloth and scarlet 
cloth, and—eh? whew !” 

His lordship said no more. Byshe nodded, and in a few days the at- 
torney-general was gazetted M. P. for the borough of Bloomby. 

Mr. Richardson Byshe did clear thirty thousand pounds by the govern- 
ment contract, but he did not clear his character with the world—that is, 
the little west-end-of-the-town world who heard the lamentations of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cooper anent the disgraceful conduct towards their son, dis- 
played by a mere citizen, whom they had patronised expressly for the 
purpose of insuring his interest in the borough of Bloomby. 

“And how did Bouverie Cooper submit to his disappomtment ?” in- 
quires my curious reader. 
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With the greatest philosophy. He was a government man — by 
which I merely mean that he was of the same politics as the then existing 
party in power—and thought that his friend Byshe had displayed more 
enn ay than he had given him credit for, in insuring a seat in the 
1ouse for his majesty’s attorney-general. He knew nothing whatever of 
> contract that Lord Jenkins Fussy had insured to the patriotic mer- 
chant. 


Cap. V. 


WELL, old Time went steadily on. He used his scythe with his wonted 
vigour, and mowed down his crops of human beings. Amongst the 
swarms that fell under the sharp lis of his “ agricultural implement,” 
were found the bodies of Mr. and Mrs. Cooper. A violent fever of an 
endemic or epideiic character sealed their earthly fate in one and the 
same week. Bouverie was deeply grieved at his loss, though he knew 
not the extent of it until after the funeral of his kind and over-indulgent 
parents had been performed and he had held a conversation with the 
family lawyer. 

Then he found that, after discharging all the debts due to various 
tradesmen and mortgagees, the house in Harley-street, and about one 
hundred and ninety-five pounds per annum were all that remained to him 
that he could call his own, excepting the furniture, plate, and a few dozens 
of very good wine. 

He resolved to let the house and settle in chambers, by which wise 
resolve he added sufficient to his income, to enable him, with rigid eco- 
nomy to “carry on the war,” until his success at the bar should afford 
him the means of living in a style more nearly approaching to that to 
which he had been all his life accustomed. 

“ And did he succeed at the bar?” asks my curious reader. 

I am happy to be able to reply in the affirmative. He got a fair share 
of the many briefs that were flying about, and was in a fair way of 
making his fortune, which he would doubtless have done, had he not 
met with a shocking bad accident. One day he fell— 

“‘ From his horse, or a gig, or into the river?” 

Neither, reader, he fell in love. 

“ And you call that a shocking bad accident?” 

I do, reader, when it is attended with the serious consequences that 
Bouverie’s fall was attended with. He married, and his wife had not a 
penny either in esse or posse. She was very pretty, it is true, and very 
amiable—but she could not boast of any relations or acquaintances likely 
to benefit her husband in his professional pursuits; so that the few hun- 
dreds per annum which sufficed to make him at and comfortable while 
he was located in chambers, required a great deal of managing to enable 
him to make both ends of the year meet when he resumed the house in 
Harley-street. 

If Mrs. Bouverie Cooper did not bring her husband any fortune, she 
brought him something else—a great number of children, for at the close 





of the eighth year of their happy union, he saw eleven little olive branches 


around his frugal table. 
“Oh, Gemini !” exclaims my curious reader. 
Exactly, madam, that is the only way of accounting for the fact. 
Well, Bouverie was very happy, and laughed with his little wife over 


what other persons might have called their misfortunes. He worked 
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hard and cheerfully at his profession, and in his leisure moments made a 
few extra pounds by writing for the periodicals of the day. The income 
derived from these sources served to make them independent of the world, 
as they lived economically, eschewed all company, as it is called, and con- 
tented themselves with visiting, and being visited by, a rate intimate 
friends. 

The bright blue sky of their worldly destiny was at length obscured by 
the dark cloud of adve rsity. It appeared at first, like the mist which pro- 
= aimed to Elijah the cessation of drought that had parched up the land 

’ Israel, no bigger than a man’s hand. 

ye erie was “a little out of sorts,”’ as old women and fools call the 
first symptoms of any serious ailment. He was nervous and irritable ; 
his appetite failed him; his nights were sleepless, or if sleep did visit 
him, it relieved him not, for he was constantly engaged in his dreams 
in pleading the cause of some client, or writing an article for the press. 
Thus instead of proving a relief to him—a balm, as Shakspeare calls it, 
his sleep was the repetition of his daily tasks. 

Many who have not experienced the painful state of existence which I 
have been ende ‘avouring to describe, may smile and think the picture sur- 
charged; but it is not so; it is not sufficiently coloured. No one can tell 
the agony of being compelled to write for the daily bread of those who 
are most dear to them, when the hand and the brain are all unfitted for 
the task—when the pen is thrown aside in hopeless despondency, and 
the bed sought as a refuge from despair in sleep. Then the imagination, 
which in one’s waking moments refused to do her office, seems suddenly 
to start into activity, ‘and the brain works out pages and pages of matter 
that would be valuable if they could but be Daugerreotyped, but which 
leave not a trace behind them so soon as our waking senses are restored 
to us. Many a page which has convulsed its reader with laughter, has 
been dragged, as it were, from the writer when his pen has trembled in 
his hand, and his brain been racked with thoughts overshadowed by the 
darkness of despair. 

But this is a digression ; excuse it, reader. 

* You must give up business for a time, and try change of air and 
scene,” said the physician, whom Mrs. Bouverie Cooper had called in 
against the express wish of her husband. 

“T cannot take your advice; if I do, I must sacrifice my business.” 

“If you do not, you will sacrifice your life.” 

“ Bouverie, my dear, you must and shall take Dr. ’s advice. 
Think of me—think of your children. A few weeks’ absence cannot 
cost you the loss of your business, especially when the cause of it is 
known.” 

Bouverie yielded to the joint entreaties of his wife and his physician. 
He threw aside his books and papers, and paid a round of visits to his 
friends in various parts of the country. The experiment succeeded. He 
returned a new man—stronger and more vigorous than ever he had been. 
But what availed his strength and vigour? A report had gone abroad 
that his mind had failed him, and he found that, as he had apprehended, 
he had lost his business. It was gone—never to return to him. 

A year has passed away—the house in Harley-street is again let, and 
Bouverie Cooper and his wife are in a small cottage near Kentish Town. 


Every superfluous article has been sold to support the life of the invalid 
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and his family, and but a few pounds remain to be expended. Friends 
have been liberal, but Bouverie is unwilling to tax their liberality further. 
His only wish is to die, and make no sign to them of the miserable state 
of poverty in which he wears out the few days left to him. 

“4 There is one friend to whom you have not applied,” said Mrs. Bou- 
a a he is wealthy beyond belief, I am told—I mean Sir Richardson 

she. 

. Apply to him, dearest, if you please, but your application will be 
vain—he is as avaricious and greedy of his gold as a wolf is of his food,” 
said Bouverie. 

Mrs. Bouverie wrote to the man of millions—wrote most touchingly. 
She received an answer by the first post, in which the baronet expressed 
his heartfelt sorrow for his friend’s misfortunes, and wished to know how 
with his talents and friends he could possibly have come into so miserable 
a condition, and to show his sympathy for his sorrows, enclosed the note 
of hand for twenty pounds, money lent, duly cancelled. 

“It is but cold comfort to be excused the payment of a paltry sum, 
when I am dying for want of a few pounds,” said Bouverie; “but when 
I am gone he will subscribe liberally for you and the children, if you ad- 
vertise largely in the papers.” 

And so it proved. Bouverie Cooper died—the cireumstances of his 
death were laid before the public. Amidst the names of those who sub- 
scribed towards the support of the widow and orphans was that of 

Sir Richardson Byshe—10004. 
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THE RIVERS AND CITIES OF BABYLONIA., 
BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
Part I, 


Identity of the Land of Shinar and Plain of Babylonia of Monu- 
ments—Obscurity of the Subject—Rivers of na Royal River 
—City of Kutha, or Cush—Primeval City of Accad—Objects and Character 
of Babylonian Mounds—Chalne—River Sur. 


THERE was not, probably, any result obtained by the Euphrates | expe- 
dition, of a more comprehensive character, both in its application to 
science and to history, than the deductions arrived at by the study of the 
geological structure of the bed of the river along a course of upwards of 
one thousand miles, and a comparison of the actual condition of the plains 
of Babylonia and Chaldea, with ancient sites; and which established the 
evidences of Anti as well as of Post Babylonian alluvia. 

Had the rate of the progress of these alluvia, or in other words, the 
gain of land upon sea, from the amount of deposits ea ita, by the 
rivers Euphrates, Tigris, Kuran, and their tri utaries ; en 80 as 
to indicate that the sup nba ee wich grat erasae rd ree 
Chalne, Babel, and were at the time of the first emigration of 
the fathers of men after the deluge, still under water; a certain counte- 
nance would have been lent to the identification established by St. Je- 
rome and Abu-l-faraj, of the land of Shinar with Sinjar in Mesopotamia 
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—we say a certain countenance only—for Sinjar is a hilly and rocky 
territory, while the first migration on record of the post-diluvian races, 
is expressly described as being towards “the plain” in the land of 
Shinar. 

But the evidences derived from a comparison of the distance from the 
sea, of sites of antiquity, and of medieval times, as Ampe, Spasinus, 
Charax, Abadan, and Al Shasiyabat; (which distances are, in old times, 
more or less authenticated,) with their distances in actual times, esta- 
blishes satisfactorily, that if the same rate of progress of the alluvia since 
the days of Alexander the Great, be applied in a retrospective manner to 
the progress of the alluvia in times anterior, we should find that at the 
earliest post-diluvian periods, or about four thousand two hundred years 
ago, these alluvia were only about seventy miles further removed from 
the sea than in the present day ; which leaves the whole of the plains of 
Babylonia and Chaldea dry at that period. 

It appears also from a careful investigation of the geology of the val- 
leys of the Euphrates and Tigris, as compared with the positioning of 
certain sites of antiquity, that no distinct evidences can be traced of any 
great cataclysm having occurred since historical times; and that there- 
fore the matters carried down by the Noachian deluge, must form part of 
the anti-Babylonian alluvia; while the existence of such a plain, but 
lately emerged from the sea, with its still existing peculiar hydrographic 
features, and the vast mounds with which the first families of men diver- 
sified its surface, and marked the sites of their earliest congregations ; 
constitute altogether a body of evidence, where historical records are 
rare, and traditions but few; which attains from its cumulative character, 
all the force of a logical demonstration. . 

Mr. J. Baillie Fraser in his excellent work on Mesopotamia and Assy- 
ria, has admitted the satisfactory character of these researches. ‘ Many 
learned disquisitions,” he says, page 3, “have been promulgated upon 
this subject, and various results embraced by their authors. The opinion 
most commonly received is, that the plains of Babylonia do really repre- 
sent the land of Shinar. Some writers, however, are disposed to deny 
this proposition; and among these, Mr. Beke has endeavoured to prove 
not only that the territory of Babylonia is not identical with the land of 
Shinar, but that we must look for that land in Upper Mesopotamia; and 
is inclined to fix it in the plains about Ur or Urfah. But there are 
better data on which to proceed in examining this question; and Mr. 
Ainsworth, in his ‘Geological Researches,’ has furnished proof, first that 
the country indicated by Mr. Beke, as answering to the Shinar of the 
post-diluvians, agrees in no particular with the description of that land in 
Scripture; and secondly, that the alluvial formations of Babylonia did 
not, at the period when the Tower of Babel was built, differ greatly in 
extent, consistence, or natural appearance from their condition at the pre- 
sent day.” 

The character of the relics of antiquity which are presented to us 
after quitting the rocky and more stable portion of the valley of the 
Euphrates, to enter upon its ancient and modern delta, is no longer the 
same. We have hitherto, from the presence of some monument of anti- 

uity or other, been able to follow, almost step by step, Greek, Arabian, 
man, Persian, and Byzantine conquerors, as well as others from more 
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remote regions, as Timur the Tatar and Yinghiz Khan, when they ap- 
proached this much sought for, and often ambitioned valley; but when 
we arrive at the great plains of Babylonia and Chaldea, where the cha- 
racter of all monuments is at the best fragmentary, where number creates 
confusion, where the very writing has not yet been decyphered, and where 
names and fixed traditions are rarely perpetuated; we often find ourselves 
bafiled in the most simple inquiries, as evidenced in Julian’s progress 
from Macepracta, a place satisfactorily determined, to Ctesiphon, also a 
well-known site; but between which, were many populous cities, and for- 
tified towns, the sites of which cannot, in the present day, be even proxi- 
mately determined. Nor is this to be wondered at, for in whatsoever 
direction the plain is traversed, from the wall of Media to Babylon on 
the one side, or to Ctesiphon on the other, or across from Anbar to Bagh- 
dad, there is an almost continuous succession of long lines of rampart, 
isolated mounds of ruin, or vast accumulations of small heaps or monticules, 
profusely scattered over with fragments of building or pottery, and inter- 
sected by canals of irrigation; and most of these former seats of congre- 
gations of men and centres of human industry, have not now even a name 
or a tradition attached to them. 

Hence it probably is, that while there are no regions in the world which 
possess more powerful claims on our regard than those in which the first 
families of men assembled after the deluge, which witnessed the defeat of 
their presumptuous enterprises, the triumphs of the “mighty hunter” in 
establishing the first monarchy recorded by either sacred or profane writers, 
and the scattering abroad of the human race upon the face of the earth ; 
still no writer has, that I know of, attempted to give a comprehensive 
summary of what is recorded by antiquity, as compared with what ex- 
ists in the present day upon that remarkable plain. 

Travellers have indeed confined themselves almost solely to Babylon, 
“the glory of kingdoms,” which, raised by the proud Nebuchadnezzar 
to the height of splendour, listened to his impious boastings, and saw 
his deep humiliation, and by the capture of which superb metropolis, the 
word of prophecy was fulfilled; but various and important events invest 
the whole extent of this vast plain; great towns arose around, and co- 
equal with the city of a hundred gates, others succeeded to these under 
various successive dominating powers, and the same plains witnessed the 
gallant bearing of the indomitable ten thousand, the death of Alexander 
the Great, and the rise and fall of the Seleucian, Arsacide, Sasanian, 
Mundar, and Abasside dynasties. 

The plain of Babylonia presents itself to us thus, in a variety of phases. 
According to what can be gathered of its aspect, during various dominating 
powers, or epochs of its history, according to the various character of its 
monuments, and according to its present aspect and condition, and each of 
these presents a certain number of precise and authenticated data, which 
assist materially in such a labour as we propose to ourselves, viz., the de- 
termination of as many points as possible in the past, as compared with 
the present condition of that plain. 

In the first place, that remarkable feature in the captivity of the Jews, 
which is so touchingly expressed in the thirty-seventh psalm, has passed 
into the domain of poetry generally speaking, with an incorrect meaning. 
Thus Milman versifies it, 
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"Neath the mute midnight we steal forth to weep, 
Where the pale willows shade Euphrates’ waves. 


and the late Lord Wellesley, 


Down by Euphrates’ side they sat and wept 
In sorrow mute, but not to memory dead ; 


Milton is more accurate, 


Our Hebrew songs and harps in Babylon. 


Now, the passage in Scripture is exceedingly simple and precise. “ By 
the Rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, when we re- 
membered Zion. We h: umged our harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof.”’ 

It appears then from this passage that the rivers of Babylon were several 
in number, and that the children of Israel wept not solely on the banks of 
the Euphrates but by the rivers of Babylon, and this view of the subject 
is supported by all history whether sacred or profane. 

The river Euphrates does not : appear to have had even a recognised 
existence in remote antiquity, after it entered the plain of Babylonia, and 
even in the present day it flows into the Babylonian marshes as a dimi- 
nutive, slow flowing stream. The great body of the waters were car- 
ried off in those early periods by an artificial canal, which is attributed by 
common tradition to Nimrod, but by Tabari to Cush, and by Abydenus 
to Nebuchadnezzar ; all of which, however, attest that its origin dated 
from the earliest periods of Babylonian history. This eanal, was from 
its magnitude and importance, designated as the “ Royal River” by He- 
rodotus, Polybius, and others, and the father of history describes it as of 
sufficient breadth and depth to be navigable for merchant-vessels—the 
ships in which Scripture relates the Chaldeans to have taken so much 
pride. 

The Persians having encumbered the bed of this canal on the ap- 
proach of the Romans, “rersere A with the view to inundate the surround- 
ing country, or to impede the navigation ; Trajan, and after him, Severus 
and Julian, had to reopen, at a vast expense of labour, portions of its 
course. In the time of the latter emperor, the point of departure of the 
canal, was said to be marked by a tower like a Pharos. According to 
Pliny, this was at a village designated on Massice, whence the canal 
flowed onwards to Seleucia. The towns of Bithra and Besuchin appear 
also, in the time of Julian, to have been situated on the same canal. 

This river being designated Naarmalcha by the Chaldeans, and Nahr 
Malik, or Malikah, by the Arabians, became very variously corrupted by 
the Romens, and the writers of the middle ages, but Milman naaiibcs 
the river altogether when he gives this name to the main stream of 
Euphrates. 

Where the unobserved 


Yet toiling Persian breaks the ruining mound, 

I see thee gather thy tumultuous strength ; 
And through the deep and rolling Naharmalcha, 
Roll on, as proudly conscious of fulfilling 

The omnipotent command. 


Ibn Haukal describes the Nahr al Malik as being two farsakhs from 
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the Sarsar canal. “There was,” he says, “a bridge over it, and it is 
much more considerable than the river of Sarsar, and the district is 
better cultivated and affords more corn and fruit.” 

On a journey made from Baghdad to Hillah in June 1836, I met with 
the bed of this canal, containing from three to four feet water and twelve 
to fourteen feet in width. The natives designated it to me by the Mu- 
hammedan epithet of Mahmudiya; but Lynch has the same canal on his 
map, with the correct name of Nahr Malik 

There appear to have been many other canals on the plain of Baby- 
lonia, at the same remote periods to which we are able to trace back the 
Nahrmalcha. The names of few of these have remained to us, but it is 
certain that the ancient Kings of Assyria and of Babylonia, understood the 
value of canals as -well as the Egyptians, Indians, or Chinese; and that 
the great empire of Babylonia rose upon this plain amid a system of irri- 
gation and water communication, which spread like a net-work over the 
land. The Babylonian district, says eh prom like Egypt, is intersected 
by a number of canals, which facilitated the intercourse of peace and 
commerce, and which as Gibbon further expressed it, armed the despair 
of the Assyrians with the means of opposing a sudden deluge to the pro- 
gress of an invading army. 

Frequent mention is made in Scriptures of Cuth or Cuthah, as being 
near Babylon. ‘ And the King of Assyria brought men from Babylon 
and from Cuthah,”—(2 Kings, xvii., 24,) and “the men of Babylon made 
Succoth-benoth, and the men of Cuth made Nergal.”—(v. 30.) The 
name is.apparently the same as that of Cush, the ancestor of Nimrod, 
and it would appear that the seat of the territory of Cush was primarily 
in Babylonia, from whence his posterity was translated to Chusistan or 
Susiana, and into those parts of Arabia and Ethiopia, which successively 
assumed the name of the land of Cush.—(2 Chron., xxi., 16.) 

The city of Babylonia, which thus bore the name of the Patriarch, 
according to many the same as Ba’al or Bel, was by the Hebrews called 
Kutha or Cutha. The text of the Talmud mentions that Abraham was 
imprisoned three years in Kutha, and we find this name even to its loca- 
lity, preserved by the Arabian historians and geographers. Abu Mu- 
hammad in his “ Universal History,” calls it om and says it was 
situated near Babel in the province of Irak. In the time of Abu-l- 
Fada, Kuthah was a Muhammadan city, ornamented with mosques. It 
was built on a canal of the same name, and approached by a bridge. 
Ahmad Ibn Yusuf also mentions the canal on the road to Kuthah, and 
this canal was, according to the Ayyubite prince and geographer, two 
farsakhs, or six miles below the Royal River. 

There exists in the present day a canal, called Nahr Dhiyab, at a dis- 
tance of six miles to the south of the Nahr Malik, or Royal River, and 
upon it is the site designated as Shushubar, or Chushubar. Saphioddin, 
in his Lexicon, notices two places by the name of Kutha as existing in 
Irak or Babylonia, one called Kutha al Taric, the other Kutha Rubah, the 
latter evidently the same that is corrupted by the resident Arabs into 
Chushubar, and where, according to the same authority was the tomb of 
Abraham. 

We have on the plain of Babylonia, beside Babel and Cush, another 
site of the same remote antiquity, and situate on its own canal or river— 
the Biblical Accad—one of our primeval cities of the world, and the 
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identity of which with the site of the colossal ruins at Akka Kuf, rests 
upon tolerably satisfactory evidence. The chief of these evidences may 
be briefly enumerated, as the positioning of the city on the plains of Ba- 
bylonia, the true Assyrian character of the ruins at Akka Kuf, the 
proximate identity of names, and the tradition which ascribes the ruin of 
Akka Kuf, to Nimrod, it being freqently called Akka-i-Nimrud. 

The isolated but enormous pile of Akka Kuf lies at a distance of 
about six miles to the N.W. of Baghdad. It stands upon a hillock 
which slopes gently upwards from the level of the plain, above which it 
rises to an elevation of about 125 feet. It is a solid pile of unburnt 
bricks, mixed with chopped straw, having layers of reeds two inches 
thick between every five or six courses. As in the similar structure at 
Birs, there are also square holes running through the body of the pile. 
The shape is now so irregular, owing to the effect of time, that its original 
form can scarcely be detected ; but it seems to have been a square, the 
sides of which faced the cardinal points. The circumference, taken above 
the mound of rubbish, is 300 feet, and the diameter at the largest part 
about 100. The mound on which it rests, or out of which it rises, is 
composed of loose sandy earth, probably drifted by the wind, mingled 
with fragments of brick pottery, and half vitrified clay. 

The effect of a colossal and singular structure like this, rising out of 
the uniform level plain around, is very striking, and is in this case aug- 
mented by the weather-worn form of the edifice, the strange, irregular 
outline of which causes the profile to vary every moment. 

The object of these great mounds, and the high towers which they 
support, and which are everywhere characteristic of true Assyrian ruins, 
whether on the plains of Babylonia or of Chaldea, appears to have been 
various. One of the most constant must undoubtedly have been the 
erection of suitable edifices to their chief deity, Baal, whom we know by 
the authority of Scripture to have been worshipped in high places. Such 
towers may also have served as places of defence, as we find described in 
Judges (Chap. viii. and ix.), and at the foot of one of which Abimelech 
(Abu Malik, the father of Kings ¢) was slain by a woman. Inundations 
occurring frequently on the plains of Babylonia in ancient times as well 
as in modern, they may have also been erected as places of refuge, or as 
monuments to survive these catastrophes. 

But when these gigantic structures come under the immediate observa- 
tion of the traveller, seen against the sunset or rising from the horizon’s 
verge like colossal pillars, deceiving the weary wanderer in their dis- 
tance, or contorted by a lake of light into a hundred fantastic forms, yet 
still faithfully guiding him to the point of his destination ; the thought 
forces itself upon the mind that it was also one of their objects to keep 
the first nations of man together, to guide them in their journey over a 
mountainous level waste, when compasses were unknown, and to prevent 
their wandering from the boundaries of their own father-land. The build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel is directly mentioned in Scripture, as having 
for object to prevent the first families of man being scattered abroad upon 
the face of the whole earth, and thus the dispensation of the Almighty 
appears to have originated, not in jealousy at a vain attempt to reach the 
heavens, but in the wise intention of hurrying the fathers of future 
nations of men to their several destinations. 

Mr. Fraser, a most experienced observer, and a reflective traveller, 
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carries the spirit of a rather sceptical inquiry so far as to doubt if any 
of a existing mounds of ruin belong to the earliest cities of the 
world. 

“It is almost certain,” he says, “ that in the long period of more than 
four thousand years which have elapsed since Nimrod founded his kingdom 
in Shinar, every portion of the original fabrics must have mouldered into 
dust ; and that the huge mounds that astonish us in various parts—such as 
the Birs Nimrud, Akker Koof, Worka, &c., &e., belong all to far later, 
though still very remote ages, and were temples erected at the instance of 
the Chaldean priesthood, in the days madre Bel or Pul, to the honour 
of their various deities.” 

I agree with this so far as regards the erections which, at Accad, 
Babel, Borsippa, and other places, occupy the crest of ancient mounds of 
Babylonian bricks, but can scarcely carry my scepticism so far as to what 
concerns the mounds themselves, which are of such compact solidity that 
it is difficult even to imagine the time that would be necessary for their 
entire destruction, while we know from sacred records that such mounds 
were built at the foundation of the kingdom, and they actually seem to 
remain there to attest the fact. 

Gibbon has remarked that, ‘in every age the foundation and ruin of 
Assyrian cities has been easy and rapid : the country is destitute of stone 
and timber, and the most solid structures are composed of bricks baked 
in the sun, and joined by a cement of native bitumen.” 

This is very true as far as regards the overthrow of the walls of Ba- 
bylon and the conversion of “ the golden city” into a hunting park, on 
the rise of Seleucia ; but it does not show that mounds of solid bricks, of 
a thousand yards long and a hundred feet high, although they must have 
suffered to a considerable extent, have been, or could be, swept away from 
the surface of the earth, more than the pyramids of Egypt, by almost 
any elapse of time, without the aid of some physical cataclysm. It would 
rather be thought that such mounds remain to the present day in the 
heart of a now solitary waste, like the awful figure of prophecy herself, 
to point out the complete fulfilment of her solemn denunciation. 

I have approached the ruined tower of Akka Kuf, which was supposed, 
before Babylonian antiquities were much studied, to have been the site of 
a Persian monarch’s summer-house, on the top of which the passing 
breeze might be enjoyed, when all was calm and sultry below; from 
various directions, from that of the Median wall, and from that of Bagh- 
dad, and excepting when the surface of the land is occupied by lake or 
marsh, the whole plain around is far and wide covered with mounds of 
ruin, traces of vast embankments, vestiges of canals of irrigation, and 
debris of furnace and sun-baked bricks and pottery. 

In the present day the Nahr Isa, or Saklawiya canal, having its origin 
near Sifairah, flows past Akka Kuf into an extensive marsh. The 
amount of its waters are, however, much reduced by several derivative 
canals of irrigation, carried off during its course, while the main body of 
the waters are conveyed to the Tigris, south of Baghdad, by a canal ex- 
cavated by Dawad Pasha, not many years back, and which is called after 
his name. So wide and deep is this canal, that Captain bre succeeded 
in conveying a steamboat across from the Tigris to the Euphrates by its 
means. In the time of Abu-l-Fada, the same canal lost itself in the 
heart of western Baghdad. This was also the first canal met with by 
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Julian, described by his historians as being at Macepracta, ‘and the same 
as the Narraga of Pliny on which was the town of Hippara or Hip- 
parenum, now Sifairah. Bochart (Phaleg., p. 38), is in error when he 
says that the first canal in Babylonia flowed to Seleucia. That was the 
Royal River. The first was the one now under discussion, and the canal 
of Accad. Abydenus calls it Akrakanon, and Ctesias notices the river 
Argade as being in Sittacene, while Qlian in his treatise on animals 
(lib. 16, ce. 42), further notices the river Argades as inhabited by snakes 
with black bodies and white heads, which were six feet long, and the 
bite of which was fatal. The town of Sitace we know from Xenophon, 
was about a mile and a half from the Tigris, and it appears to have been 
succeeded by the Muhammadan Akbara, in the same neighbourhood. 
Having been placed in the dilemma of sleeping on a mound in the midst 
of this marsh, I know it to be replete with boars and game, as well as 
other wild animals; indeed it would be difficult to visit it by day without 
disturbing some of the former. The .same spot was also celebrated in 
antiquity for its flitting marsh fires, or Igni Fatui. Aristotle, in his trea- 
tise on wonderful things, relates that there are spots here which always 
burn, and Pliny (12, ec. 17) repeats the same thing. 

Chalne, another of the primeval cities of the world, has been sought 
for by some at Callinicus, by others at Ctesiphon. Its real site appears, 
however, to be at the foot of Zagros, for Isidore, of Charax, describes 
Chala the chief city of Ch: alonitis, and probably the same as the Calneh 
and Calno of Scriptures, to have been situated considerably to the east- 
ward of Seleucia. Pliny merely says, that Ctesiphon was in Chalonitis, 
a district which extended from Tigris to Zagros, between Apollonitis to 
the north, and Mesene to the south. The other of the four primeval 
cities Erech, appears to have been more to the southward, and will be 
noticed when we arrive upon the plain of Chaldea. 

It appears from the book of Baruch (cap. i., v. 4), as quoted by Bo- 
chart, that at the same early and biblical times, that portion of the Eu- 
phrates which flowed onwar ds to Babylon, was called the river Sud, or, 
as the able biblical geographer just quoted corrects it from Hebrew 
monuments—the river Sur. This fact is of much importance to the 
geography of the rivers of Babylonia, for the name of Naarsares, or 
Maarsares, was given by P tolemy and others to that portion of the river 
which lay below the Roy al Canal at a time when that derivative carried 
away a major part of its waters. The remainder flowing sluggishly on- 
wards by Babel and Sura, gave off a canal to the west, while the rest 
was lost in the marshes of Babylonia. The name was supposed, from 
these circumstances, to be deriv ed from its stagnant character, rendering 
the waters impure and fetid. ‘ The fetid river,” says Hyde in his ad- 
mirable work on the “ Religion of the Ancient Persians,” “ which leads 
to the marshes through Babylon.” But the name appears rather to be a 
corruption of Nahr Sura, from the town so called on its banks, and which 
we have previously noticed as the site of a celebrated Jewish synagogue 
and school. Idrisi describes the second branch of Euphrates as flowing 
past Sura, and Abu-l-Fada speaks of the sealenghiiies of the river, Eu- 
phrates, as taking beyond the Kasr Ibn Hubaira, the name of Nahr Sura, 
corrupted in Reiske to Sarah or Sares. 
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COUNT D'ORSAY’S PORTRAIT OF LORD BYRON. 


Wuatever Count d'Orsay undertakes, seems invariably to be well 
done. As the arbiter elegantiarum he has reigned supreme in matters 
of taste and fashion, confirming the attempts of others by his approba- 
tion or gratifying them by his example. To dress, or drive, or shine in 
the gay world like Count d’Orsay, was once the ambition of the “ youth 
of England,” who then discovered in this model no higher attributes. 
But if Time, who “ steals our years away,” steal also our pleasures, he 
replaces them with others, or substitutes a better thing, al thus it has 
befallen with Count d'Orsay. If the gay equipage or the well-apparelled 
man be less frequently seen than formerly—that which causes more last- 
ing satisfaction, and leaves an impression of a far more exalted nature, 
comes day by day into higher relief, awakening only the regret that it 
should have been concealed so long. When we see what Count d’Orsay’s 
productions are, we are tempted to ask with Malvolio’s feigned corres- 
pondent, “ Why were these things hid ?” 

But we are glad to see that they are to be hidden no more, and that 
the accomplished count seems disposed to show the world of how much 
he is really capable. His eroguis de société had long charmed his 
friends, and his great skil} in modelling was bruited abroad, when the 
world began to ask, is it true that in the man of fashion exists the genius 
of the sculptor and the painter? Evidence was soon given that such 
surmises were true. Count d’Orsay’s statuettes of Napoleon and the 
Duke of Wellington, and his portraits of Dwarkanauth Tagore and 
Lord Lyndhurst exhibited capabilities of the first order, and satisfied 
every inquiry. Additional proof of his powers has been afforded by the 
publication of the engraving of his portrait of Lord Byron. 

It is certainly a highly interesting work of art, and in point of resem- 
blance we are assured that one who knew him, perhaps best of all, has 
declared that until now there never existed a likeness which completely 
satisfied the mind. Certain traits of that thoughtful and intelligent counte- 
nance were wanting in other portraits, but in this they are all happily 
united. 

Count d’Orsay has represented the noble bard where most he loved to 
be, on the deck of his own vessel. He is sitting in sailor’s costume, leanin 
on the rudder, with his right hand under his chin, and his head elevated. 
In his fine large eyes is an expression of deep thought and a pensive cha- 
racter marks his firm but femininely-cut mouth. His noble expanse of 
forehead and fine contour of head, are drawn with a free and vigorous 
pencil. If we did not know whose likeness was intended, we should 
still call this portrait an exceedingly fine study; but our interest in it is 
increased by the fidelity of the resemblance. The portrait is well en- 
graved by Lewis. 

We understand that his Grace the Duke of Wellington is so well 

ed with the statuettes to which we have alluded, copies of which 

has given an order to be executed in silver, that he is now sitting to 

the Count for his portrait also. We therefore look forward with a very 

pleasant anticipation to another likeness of the hero of a hundred fights— 
and pictures too. | 
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THE OPERA, 


THE FAMOUS PAS DE QUATRE—OPERATIC CENTENARY OF THE REBEL- 
LION oF “’45”—MADAME ROSSI CACCIA—BAROILHET. 


Last month we were just anticipating the debut of Madame Rossi 
Caccia and Monsieur Baroilhet. Here then we must take up the thread 
of our discourse. Madame Rossi Caccia has a voice of immense com- 

and 

But lo! what a blaze of brilliancy has burst upon us in the region of 
the ballet, making us forget all that is operatic or histrionic—all in fact 
but itself. Yes, we have seen the pas de quatre, that has fired the brains 
of Aabitués, and eke the pens of newspaper critics, so that they write, 
like boys with sticks of tel eden That pas de quatre is the all-im- 
portant event, before which other events dwindle into insignificance, 
extinguished by too much light, as the moon is by the sun. The year 
1845 shall be known as the year of the pas de quatre, and as a High- 
lander when he talks of 1745, simply says the “’45,” and means the 
period of the great rebellion, so shall the Southron have also his 45, 





thereby meaning the time when Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, Cerito, and - 


Lucile Grahn, were brought into august conjunction. And it is a cir- 
cumstance worth recording that the pas de quatre took place on the 
centenary of the Jacobite movement. On the 14th of July, 1745, did 


the “ Young Chevalier” sail from France to England, and the 12th of 


July, 1845, was the evening of the pas. Does some cold-blooded, calcu- 
lating, wretched almanac-builder, dare to interrupt us in our sublime 
meditations, and to ask us how the 12th can be the centenary of the 14th 
—stick to thy craft, ne sutor, &c., we have a more lofty arithmetic, for 
we know what are opera-nights. We know, oh, dullard! that the 14th 
of July fell upon a Monday, a non-opera night, and one therefore on 
which the pas could not have occurred. Still dost thou torment us, 
contending that at any rate the pas might have been danced on the 
15th, which would have been nearer to the 14th than the 12th? Out 
upon thee—again thou showest thy ignorance. We grant that the 15th, 
being Tuesday, was an opera-night, but then it is notorious that the 
Tuesdays are the least brilliant nights of the operatic week. The bril- 
liancy of the West is poured into the Haymarket on the Saturdays, the 
wealth of the East flows in upon the Thursdays—the opera standing like 
old Venice, as the point of communication between the Levant and the 
Occident. The sun requires a zodiac to move in, and therefore must a 
pas so brilliant, necessarily be set a-going on a brilliant night. There- 
fore—we hope our readers can follow our fine chain of reasoning in spite 
of a tangle now and then—therefore the 12th of July, 1845 (Saturday), 
was the operatic centenary of the 14th of July, 1745, the day on which 
the Pretender set sail from France. 

Having thus established the remarkable coincidence in point of date, 
of the two important events ; we proceed to demonstrate Raed the least 
important one (of course, we mean the Jacobite movement) shadowed 
forth the other. But, behold, our “old man of the sea”—our frigid calcu- 
lator again remonstrates, telling us that the new style began in 1752, 
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and that in comparing our ’45 with the other, we are wrong by eleven 
days—he reminds us of that awful year when the 14th of September, 
was the morrow of the 2nd, an act of Parliament having by some myste- 
rious power caused Father Time to jump instead of fly. Thus does our 
beautiful theory topple to the pee | and we are obliged to confess that 
our respected calculating friend, whom we have so improperly called a 
‘‘dullard” is right after all. Sympathise with us, oh readers, for the 
privation is yours as well as ours. If we have lost the pleasure of 
writing a superb historical parallel, you have lost the pleasure of readin 
it. Figures are stubborn things, and our understanding being beavingad 
—much against our will—our imagination stands flapping its wings like 
a penguin totally unable to soar. 

Let us then look at the pas itself. We say it is absurd to assert that 
Taglioni has declined ; applied to her the word passée has no meaning. 
Now we may hold our almanac-loving friend at arm’s length, for it is I 
mitted that the age of ladies belongs not to his jurisdiction. Mark the 
vigour with which Taglioni bounds across the stage—mark that step with 
the bended knee, achieved with such graceful pride. Do we not admit 
that she is, as it were, the queen of the entire pas? Is there not 
a something of reverence in the position of the rest towards her? How 
gloriously does she acquit herself, to show that she will not be indebted to 
prestige alone—will not rest contented under the shade of laurels given 
long ago, but will pluck them fresh and green. 

The more the pas de quatre forces itself upon our memory—and force 
itself it will, with a most monopolising spirit—the more beauties do we 
discover. There are some fireworks that fling off shining stars in all 
directions, as if wantonly trying to exceed the nimbleness of the specta- 
tor’s eyes. Are we intent upon Taglioni? We have missed the com- 
mencement of that flying step by Lucile Grahn, who no longer, like a 
Scandinavian deity, erected among chilly votaries, wakens a thunder of 
applause from stalls and omnibus. She is before us—so is Cerito—so is 
Carlotta—but when did each begin ?—we have lost something-——we must 
go again. ‘Truly our mind is in a pretty condition. The more we try 
to collect these beautiful images, the more centrifugal they become. 
When in your youth, gentle reader, did you never experience the diffi- 
culty of getting four butterflies under one inverted flower-pot? We 
know that when you raised the earthen prison for the incarceration of 
No. 4, you were mortified to find No. 2, your best “ Emperor” butterfly, 
taking advantage of the opening, and soaring off to flowery eo 
whither you could not follow. 

Flowery meads bring us to flowers, and flowers to bouquets—the ele- 
ments whereof a certain thing is composed, leading to the thing itself. 
Thus did the atoms of Epicurus lead to a world. us does chemistry, 
with a few abstract elements, think she has penetrated into the nature of 
things—but truly was it said of the aforesaid chemistry, 

Hat freilich die Theile in ihrer Hand, 
Fehit, leider ! nur das geistige Band. 


Which we will translate: 


The indeed she holds in hand, 
But lacks, alas! the spirit-band— 


That is to say, the band which shall tie all the parts to an unity. The 
Aug.—vVOL. LXXIV. NO. CCXCVI. 2x 
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stride from the flower to the bouquet is longer than the unphiloso- 
phical reader believes. Who would pluck and tie together all those 
flowers, if there were not some danseuse or cantatrice to be idolised ? 
Those bouquets that are flung in such abundance to the four danseuses, 
are, indeed, materially bound by sundry twists of frilled paper and knots 
of ribbon, but the spiritual binding, without which the material binding 
would never have taken place, is a chain, whereof the four links are Tag- 
lioni, Carlotta Grisi, Cerito, and Lucile Grahn. As some compensation 
for his unkindness in demolishing our Jacobite theory, our calculating 
friend has promised us the statistics of the bouquets that were flung on the 
first night of the grand pas. In the meanwhile, we briefly hint that the 
total number considerably exceeds that of the bricks in the largest py- 
ramid, 

Before we leave off, let us say, in sober seriousness, that this pas is the 
greatest thing of the kind that was ever achieved by any manager. In 
no theatre here or on the continent has such a combination been wit- 
nessed. 

With respect to Madame Rossi Caccia, she has made a fair but not a 
brilliant success. Her voice is of remarkable compass in the upper re- 
gister, and the power she displays of sustaining her harmonic notes con- 
stitutes the great feature of her singing. Her execution often displays 
a mastery over difficult passages, but her voice is deficient in smoothness 
and flexibility. As an actress she is not without merit, as she displays 
energy and foree as Elizabeth in “ Robert Devereux,” and vivacity as 
Despina in “ Cosi fan Tutte.” Baroilhet has brought evidence enough 
of his artistical cultivation, but his voice has manifestly declined. 


THE THEATRES. 


THE BRUSSELS COMPANY—ADELPHI—HAYMARKET—LYCEUM, AND 
PRINCESS’S THEATRES. 


Tue Brussels Company, after a series of successful operatic per- 
formances at Covent Garpen and Drury Lane, have quitted 
London. Never was success more honestly and legitimately obtained. 
They began by playing to a scanty audience, the “town” barely 
knowing of their existence, and their performances have been finally 
acknowledged as among the most interesting of the metropolis. 
Madame Laborde, their prima donna, is a most charming singer, com- 
bining natural sweetness of voice with the most perfect intonation 
and the most finished execution. Her husband, Laborde, is an excellent 
tenor, though an ambition to rival Duprez in Seer singing occasion- 
ally leads him to strain his voice beyond the bounds of amenity. Cou- 
dere combines the merits of a clear, even tenor singer with the grace and 
liveliness of an excellent light comedian, having also the ability to become 
a low comedian on occasion. Laurent-Quillevery is a good baritone 
singer and a good actor, and the bass, Zelger, though his voice is not 
very powerful, is a thorough artist. In their choruses and piéces d’en- 
semble, the company have shown a degree of skill and feeling to which 
the English public is unaccustomed, and the life and animation which 
have been diffused over the entire stage in the performance of one of the 
grand operas, have been perfectly irresistible in raising the sym thies of 
the audience. Nearly all. the pieces selected were previously known to 
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the English public. The only decided novelty—‘“ La Reine de Chypre”— 
was almost a failure, in spite of the efforts of the vocalists,—particularly 
Madame Jullien, an excellent singer, whom we forgot to enumerate,—to 
sustain its weight. The company was under the direction of Messrs, 
Van Caneghem and Hanssens, the latter of whom appeared as the 
skilful conductor of an admirable and efficient band. 

An adaptation of a French drama to our own celebrated “ Peg Woffing- 
ton,” has been produced with success at the Apetrui, and Mr. Webster 
has been felieitous in the revival of Mr. Morton’s ‘ School for Grown 
Children,” which had not been acted since 1827. It is not one of the 
best specimens of its school—a school in which people have long ceased 
to write—but being adapted to the company it acts pt enough, 

The brilliancies of “Cinderella” still continue to e the visiters of 
the Lyceum, and two or three little farces have been brought out to dis- 
play the talents of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley. The Princess's is y in 
the début of a new prima donna, Miss Georgiana Smithson, who a 
high voice, of somewhat a shrill character, and exhibits powers of execu- 
tion above the ordinary stamp. 








LITERATURE. 
THE NELSON DISPATCHES.* 


Tue name of Nelson is, more than that of any other naval or military 
commander, beloved by all Britons. The wooden bulwarks of Old Eng- 
land have always claimed the strongest sympathies of the people in all 
that concerns them; and this predilection, so natural to an insulated and 
maritime country, is concentrated in that glorious name towards the 
greatest hero that ever adorned its annals. The maritime history of 
Great Britain, always dignified, and so often illustrious, was by him 
made still more exalted, till he left it unrivalled and unapproached by 
that of any other nation. The pride experienced then at the mention of 
the name of Nelson, and the love entertained for his memory, has a 
most just foundation, and deserves to be upheld with appropriate empha- 
sis. It would be a sad feature in the national mind, if its ge 
thies flagged, or its affections began to waver towards the memory of its 
men of worth, or those who have rendered its arms illustrious. Pa- 
triotism cannot be a tame feeling; it is by its essence an ardent and 
glowing passion, full of all that anes and inspiring, and the 
greatness of the country cannot be fairly contemplated within the 
turbid atmosphere of domestic policy and intri but must be viewed 
from that clear and commanding position, which enables man to see him- 
self o Sootadiod, eale diatans teeta and his country as one of 
a great brotherhood, only distinct by incapability or insigni ; Te- 
re for sitions,” sella, “ ain views ; or exalted 

r usin er as the instrument of justice, and making every step in 
pullensl aamasietiin an additional means towards goodness and virtue. 





* The and Letters of Vice-admiral Lord Viscount Nelson, with 
Notes by Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G, The Third Volume. 
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The efforts of the immortal Nelson were eminently directed towards 
objects of this kind. After saving the Turks by his glorious engage- 
ment off the Nile, his whole energies were devoted towards protecting and 
afterwards restoring to the throne of their ancestors, a king and queen 
unjustly driven from their dominions by the rapacity of the then infidel 
French. It is most gratifying to read the terms of burning indignation, 
with which the admiral always speaks of those whom he never so much 
viewed as the enemies of England, as he did of all that was good and peace- 
ful, and indeed of the whole world, and in reference to the formation of 
Neapolitan, Tuscan, and Genoese republics, he constantly expressed 
only one feeling, and which subsequent events showed to be the correct 
one, that these countries were first attacked because they were supposed 
to be least capable of resistance, and that their subjection was only 
preliminary to other crusades against, all monarchical governments. In 
a letter to Sir M. Eden, dated Naples, December 10, 1798, he says, 
almost prophetically, 

“In six months, when the Neapolitan Republic will be organised, armed, and 
with its numerous resources called forth, I will suffer to have my head cut off 
if the emperor is not only defeated in Italy, but that he totters on his throne 
at Vienna, * * * Down, down with the French! ought to be placed in the 


council-room of every country in the world, and may Almighty God give right 
thonghts to every sovereign.” 


The third volume of the “ Dispatches and Letters of Vice-admiral Lord 
Nelson,” embraces the eventful period of from January 1798 to August 
1799; and illustrates, perhaps, the most important as well as the most 
interesting events of Nelson’s life—the first of his brilliant victories —-the 
ever-memorable battle of the Nile—and the only transactions in his 
professional career, to which blame has never been attached. 

The character of the first two volumes of Sir Harris Nicolas’s admira- 
ble work, satisfied the public, that at length the most perfect work 
hitherto compiled, and the most complete literary monument which 
could be erected to the memory of our greatest naval hero, was really 
in progress. 

The assistance given from all quarters, public as well as private, at the 
very commencement of the publication, was most praiseworthy to all 
parties ; and assisted in rendering the work so complete, as now to place 
those who withhold letters or documents from an otherwise satisfactory 
compilation, in an unenviable and selfish position towards the nation. 
The consequence has been, and will no doubt continue to be, the proffers 
of additional materials of great value. Thus the present volume contains 
documents from the important manuscripts contained in Lord Nelson’s 
private “ Letter Book” and “ Order Book,” and which have been gene- 
rously placed at the editor's disposal by the Rt. Hon, J. W. Croker. 
Other important accessions to previously existing materials, are to be 
met with in the letters to the late Rt. Hon. Hugh Elliot, to Sir Edward 
Codrington, &c., &c.; and the journal of the late Miss Knight, who 
lived many years at Naples and Palermo when Lord Nelson was there, 
and came to England with him and Sir William and Lady Hamilton in 
1800; has furnished several anecdotes of passing events at a peculiarly 
interesting period. 

Having hoisted his flag on board the Vanguard in March, 1798, Lord 
Nelson joined the Earl of St. Vincent's fleet, off Cadiz, whence he was 
sent in May, with a squadron of observation, up the Mediterranean. 
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Early in June he was reinforced by ten sail of the line, when he pro- 
ceeded in search of the French fleet to Naples, and thence to Alexandria; 
but not finding it, he returned to Syracuse, from which place he again 
sailed for Egypt. His anxiety to discover the enemy and his disappoint- 
ment at missing them, are the principal subjects of his correspondence, 
until his exertions were at last rewarded by finding the French fleet at 
anchor in Aboukir Bay, on the Ist of August, 1798. 

The details of the celebrated battle that ensued are well known; but 
the editor enters at length into the only two disputed points relating to 
that battle; first, whether the attack on the enemy’s fleet from the inside 
was part of Nelson’s own plan, and done in obedience to his orders, or 
whether it was the spontaneous and unauthorised act of Captain Foley, 
of the Goliath, the leading ship of the squadron? And secondly, whe- 
ther L'Orient, the French admiral’s ship, actually surrendered before she 
blew up? 

The first of these questions notwithstanding the negative evidence 
of Captains Berry and Hood, and that furnished by Lord Nelson himself 
in his letter to Earl Howe, which is decisive in so far as regards the ad- 
miral’s intention to throw his whole force on the enemy’s van, yet in 
what concerns the passing inside of the Goliath, is settled in favour of Sir 
Thomas Foley, by the letter given in the Appendix from Rear-admiral 
Thomas Browne. With regard to the second question, it appears also 
to be for ever set at rest, by Lord Nelson’s letter to Lord Minto, now 
for the first. time published. 

As a most honourable life and still more glorious death has not pre- 
vented Lord Nelson’s integrity and motives being suspected and aspersed, 
and that chiefly in connexion with the capitulation of the castles Uovo 
and Nuovo, and the trial and execution of Caraccioli; the editor has 
very properly accumulated all the evidence that could be brought to bear 
upon those subjects; and nothing can be more satisfactory than the position 
in which that evidence places the hero in respect to these supposedly 
questionable points, and, in connexion with which it is shown that many 
positive mis-statements have been made. 

This, the third volume of a truly national work, leaves Nelson in the 
happy and enviable position of — in his own words “gained two 
kingdoms, seated two faithful allies of his majesty (the Kings of Naples 
and Sardinia) on their respective thrones, and restored happiness to mil- 
lions.” 





THE MISSION.* 


Carrain Marryat was never more entertaining, or more felicitous 
in his subject, than when he commenced writing for young persons. The 
perspicuity of his language, and his great natural powers of description, 
make themselves sensibly felt in such works, as they were the cause why his 
“ Masterman Ready” has been so eminently successful, and is in every boy's 
hands. “Scenes in Africa,” with reminiscences of Sparman, Thunberg, 
Le Vaillant, and others who first disclosed to us its wonders; the land of 


* The Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain 
Marryat. 
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enterprise of so many sportsmen, the —- of antelopes, spring-boks, 
gnus, giraffes, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, elephants, and of lions and 
tigers; and what is of far more importance, the great field of modern 
missionary enterprise and labour; could not but be full of amusement and 
instruction, and the skilful author has added to these resources of his 
subject, a tale of an exploratory journey made by a young gentleman in 
search of a female relative wrecked on the coast, and over whose sub- 
sequent fate there hung some uncertainty. The expedition is, for very 
appreciable reasons, accompanied by a naturalist, Mr. Swinton, a name 
evidently not suggested by the real Mr. Swainson; and an ardent sports- 
man, Major Henderson, therefore not to be confounded with Major 
Harris, although of the Bengal cavalry. 

The history of the colony is bry: the time of the Dutch, and 
the oppressions and wars of the Hottentots, Bushmen, and Caffres, to 
the establishment of the British, in easy and agreeable conversations, 
and justice is done to the missionaries, for having, by their own exertions, 
procured the emancipation of the natives. The difficulties which the 
missionaries have to fight against are well expressed on the occasion of 
the visit to the station at Butterworth. The natives require to be made 
acquainted with the existence of a God before being educated in the 
knowledge of a Redeemer. ‘‘ When,” said Mr. Swinton, in answer to a 
question put to him, “I have talked to them about God, their reply is, 
** Where is he?—show him to me.” They oppose Christianity also be- 
cause it strikes at the root of their Brea. and because it is adverse 
to many of their warlike and predatory practices. But notwithstanding 
all these disadvantages, the good cause prospers, sincere converts are 
made; and the rudiments of civilization are introduced by the same means, 
and amidst all kinds of privations, toil, and suffering. 

There is a curious remark concerning the pearl-fisheries, which suggests 
rather unusual reflections. 

“ When we consider” (says Mr. Swinton) “how many pearl-fisheries have 
taken place, and how many divers may have been destroyed before a string of 
fine pearls can be obtained, we might almost say that every pearl on the necklace 
has cost the Jife of a human creature.” 

Sports of the field and anecdotes of animals constitute naturally the 
largest and the most amusing portion of the “Scenes in Africa.” The 
lion, as the monarch of this region, comes in for an abundant share of the 
latter, and we shall extract one from among a multitude of examples given 
of that noble animal’s sagacity and magnanimity. 

“A man who belonged to one of the mission stations, on his return home 
from a visit to his friends, took a circuitous route to pass by a pool of water, 
at which he hoped to kill an antelope. The sun had risen to some height when 
he arrived there, and as he could not perceive any game, he laid his gun down 
on a shelving rock, the back part of which was covered with some brushwood. 
He went down to the pool and had a hearty drink, returned to the rock, and 
after smoking his pipe, feeling weary, he lay down and fell fest asleep. 

“In a short time, the excessive heat reflected from the rock, awoke him, and 
opening his eyes, he perceived a large lion about a yard from his feet crouched 
down, with his eyes glaring on his face. For some minutes he remained mo- 
tionless with fright, expecting every moment that he would be in the jaws of 
the monster ; at last he recovered his presence of mind, and casting his eye to- 
wards his gun, moved his hand slowly towards it, upon which the lion raised 
up his head and gave a tremendous roar, which induced him hastily to with- 
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draw his hand. With this the lion appeared satisfied, and crouched with his 
head between his fore-paws as before. After a little while, the man made 
another attempt to possess himself of his gun; the lion raised his head and 
gave another roar, and the man desisted ; another and another attempt were 
at intervals made, but always with the same anger shown on the part of the 
lion.” 

“Why, the lion must have known what he wanted the gun for.” 

“Most certainly he did, and therefore would not allow the man to touch it. 
It is to be presumed that the sagacious creature had been fired at before; but 
you observe, that he did not wish to harm the man. He appeared to say, you 
are in my power; you shall not go away ; you shall not take your musket to 
shoot me with, or I will tear you to pieces.” 

“It certainly was very curious. Pray how did it end ?” 

“Why, the heat of the sun on the rock was so overpowering, that the man 
was in great agony; his naked feet were so burnt, that he was compelled to 
keep moving them, by placing one upon the other, and changing them every 
minute. The day passed, and the night also, and the lion never moved from 
the spot. The sun rose again, and the heat became so intense, that the poor 
man’s feet were past all feeling. At noon, on that day, the lion rose and 
walked to the pool, was only a few yards distant, looking behind him every 
moment to see if the man moved; the man once more attempted to reach his 
gun, and the lion perceiving it, turned in a rage, and was on the point of spring- 
ing upon him ; the man withdrew his hand and the beast was pacified.” 

“ How very strange !” 

“ The animal went to the water and drank; it then returned, and lay down 
at the same place as before, about a yard from the man’s feet. Another night 
passed away, and the lion kept at his post. The next day, in the forenoon, 
the animal again went tothe water, and while there, he looked as if he heard a 
noise in an opposite quarter, and then disappeared in the bushes. 

“ Perceiving this, the man made an effort and seized his gun, but in attempting 
to rise, he found it was not in his power, as the strength of his ankles was gone. 
With his gun in his hand he crept to the pool and drank, and looking at his 
feet, he discovered that his toes had been quite roasted, and the skin torn off as 
he crawled through the grass. He sat at the pool for a few moments, expect- 
ing the lion’s return, and resolved to send the contents of his gun chrough his 
head ; but the lion did not return, so the poor fellow tied his gun on his back, 
and crawled away on his hands and knees as well as he could. He was quite 
exhausted, and could have proceeded no farther, when providentially a person 
fell in with him and assisted him home ; but he lost his toes, and was a cripple 
fer life.” 


“The Mission” is a delightful little book for young or old. 





A TOUR THROUGH THE VALLEY OF THE MEUSE- 


TnERE are two facts connected with travelling by railway, which 
have not been hitherto distinctly noticed. One is, that instead of 
being adverse by its rapidity, to purposes of observation or of pleasure, 
it has opened new fields of research and amusement; and the second is, 
that the narratives of tours and guide books, written since its introdue- 
tion, have undergone as great a change as the mode of progression it- 


self. 
It would be impossible better to illustrate these facts than by reference 


to Mr. Dudley Costello’s pretty little work on the “ Valley of the 


* A Tour Through the Valley of the Meuse, with the Legends of the Walloon 
Country and the Ardennes. By Dudley Costello. 
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Meuse,” to which the South Eastern Ostend and Liege railways offer 
great facilities of approach. The mere puffs or denunciations of the old 
egotistical school of travel, are here superseded by a work of local and 
legendary amusement, and of high historical and archxological interest. 

The history of Liege, whose inhabitants have been always distin- 
guished by an ardent love of liberty, and who in early times were alter- 
nately oppressed by the harsh control of their bishops, and the tyranny 
of the nobles; is the recital of perpetually recurring struggles of the 
Many against the Few—the Weak against the Strong; and the author 
has selected the most stirring of these events in illustration of these hap- 
pily bygone feudal times. 

Walloon literature and Walloon superstitions also furnish curious in- 
cidents of a more domestic character, as in the case of the goblin, who 

Used to amuse himself by playing every night with the hammer and anvil of 
asmith, and in return for the use of these instruments, was in the habit of 
filling the smith’s pitcher with excellent wine, which he stole from the bishop’s 
cellars hard by ; but the bishop discovered the theft, and having exorcised the 
spirit, succeeded in making him assume the shape of a man, when he had him 
flogged and put in the pillory, as if he had been a robber. 

Quitting Liege, the Chateau de Gemeppes furnishes us with the 
diablerie of Ameil, the one-eyed; and the Faubourg St. Laurent, with 
perhaps the most pathetic legend in the book, that of the young girl 
known as Paquette the Innocent, who fell a victim to her attachment to 
the Sieur Jean de Surlet. The picturesque town of Huy contains the 
tomb of Peter the Hermit, while the neighbouring turrets of Ramioul 
remind the traveller of their once owner, Godefroy de Bouillon, names 
which both obtained renown in the same cause. 


Huy has witnessed numerous sieges and has been frequently taken. The 
castle was once singularly surprised in 1595, by the famous Haranguer, re- 
nowned for the boldness with which, a few years before, he effected the cap- 
ture of Breda. At the head of thirty men, having climbed by ropes into a 
small house beneath the castle walls, he lay in ambuscade in a spot which the in- 
habitants of the garrison were obliged to pass to go to mass, and seizing upon 
them as they approached one after the other, he tied their arms and legs, threw 
them into a deep hollow, and quietly marched into the castle, which offered no 
resistance, 

The ruins of the castle of Moha, the history of the fair Chételaine of 
which— Gertrude of Moha—is a romance in itself, are now difficult to 
find. Connected with these crumbling fragments, is also the sad story 
of the two sons of its noble proprietor, killing one another in a tilting 
match. On the same river, the Mehaigne, stand the castles of Fumal 
and Fallais in rivalry to one another, a rivalry which obtained its acmé 
when the lover of Richard, the Knight of Fallais, and of Marie of Fu- 
mal, brought down upon the wedded pair the hostility at once of the 
sire of Fumal, of a slighted lover, and of a church militant, in the person 
of the intemperate Henry of Gueldres, over all which difficulties the 
happy pair triumphed. 

It was characteristic of the age, that when Henry of Gueldres gave orders for 
breaking up his camp, the Chételain de Fallais appeared at one of the windows 
of his castle, and, leaning out, exclaimed, in a tone of derision, “ What, my lord, 
art going away, leaving Sire Richard to sing in his cage, beside the fair lady 
whom you covet so much.” 


The castle of Beaufort brings with it the history of La guerre 
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de la Vache, which lasted three years, and in which not less than thirty 
thousand men lost their lives—for the sake of a cow! 

Dinant introduces us to the unfortunate hostility of a once wealthy 
city, against the house of Burgundy, and the strange reception given to 
Marguerite de Valois. Near to the same place isa singular pointed rock, 
called the Roche 4 Bayard, attached to which is along and characteristic 
legend taken from the “ History of the Four Sons of Aymon,” which 
the author calls the “ Legenda Aurea” of Belgium. 

The chateaux of Walzen and Freyr, after an excursion to Montaigle 
(with its legend of “ Gilles de Clim’), and a visit to Poilvache, one of the 
strongest and most formidable castles in the Walloon country, lead the 
way to the Ardennes, the entrance into which is illustrated by a traly 
local and characteristic hunting tale of an ancestor of the present Princes 
of Chimay. Within the renowned forest which, according to Thierry, 
derives its name from the Celtic Ar-denn, or “ the profound ;” the castles 
of Celles, Ardenne, and Ciergnon, conduct us to the cave of Han-sur- 
Lesse, of which probably the best idea may be formed from an inscription 
of a Frenchmen, doubtless, says Mr. Costello, of the ecole romantique : 

Dieu!!! Quelle grotte!!!!!! 
H. AMAREL. 


And that of a Belgian, but inscribed in the English language. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of the Grot of Han. I am extremely glad 


to have had the pleasure of have see him to-day. 
V. Vicneron, from Mons. 


This natural curiosity visited; Rochefort and the abbey, and abbey 
church of the ever memorable St. Hubert, still remain as the crowning 
relics of the long departed “ forest of Arden,” in which, however, trees 
enough yet remain for travellers to follow the example of Orlando, albeit 
their case may not be so bad as his, and marr their fair bark with gro- 
tesque initials. 

A model of what books of travel ought to be, brief, artistic, elaborate, 
and yet amusing; Mr. Costello’s work will entice many away to the 
banks of the Meuse; and will be to them, when there, an instructive and 
indispensable guide-book. 





COUNT KONIGSMARK.* 


TurovGuovt the seventeenth century no name stands higher in the 
militery annals of Sweden than that of Konigsmark; and from before 
the | of the reign of Gustavus Adolphus, down nearly to the com- 
mencement of that of Charles XII., this name was a passport to every 
court in Europe. 


Charles John, whose strange and eventful history Captain Chamier — 


has recorded in his usual racy and spirited style, was the son of Con- 
rad Christopher, Count Kénigsmark, the minister-general of the artil- 
lery of Sweden, and was nephew of Otho William, who from being a 
marshal of Louis XIV., became governor of Pomerania, and pers Bs 
fighting against the Turks with the Venetians. 28 
The spirit of adventure which appears to have been characteristic of 





* Count Kénigsmark. An Historical Romance. By Captain Chamier, R.N. 
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the family, was so eminently developed in Charles John, that he be- 
came distinguished as “ The Konigsmark,” and the same spirit appears 
to have descended in more recent times to the person of the lover of 
Sophia Dorothea. 

This hereditary warlike and adventurous disposition, ever roving after 
chivalrous exploits or pleasant gallantries, om coloured by the super- 
stitions of the age and country, and directing itself towards its objects 
with an energy of will and purpose, which knew not how to stop either 
at moral delinquency, or the positive commission of crime; adds to what 
became, from the high rank of the chief person concerned, one of the 
most celebrated cases in the English ‘Causes Celebres,” the highest 

wossible interest, both of romance, and of extraordinary historical incident. 

With such a plenitude of remarkable materials at his command, Cap- 
tain Chamier commences dashingly by conveying the young Kénigs- 
mark to a small island on the river Tornea, placed in rather dangerous 
proximity to the grand cataract of Darra. Here he makes the acquaint- 
ance, with all due forms and ceremonies of the Lapland witches, and is 
allowed to see in the magic bowl, the maid who shall rule his destiny— 
a fair child of about ten years of age. 

At Malta, Konigsmark and his esquire volunteer their services to the 
knights of St. John, and in a desperate naval engagement with the Turks, 
Vratz liberates from slavery a beautiful Christian maiden, Isabella by 
name; but she whom the Turbaned infidels had respected, was not spared 
by a Christian knight. 

At Cairo, by a licence only permitted to romancists, the lately re- 
nowned Abdul-Khadr-al-Mughribu, ‘Slave of the Everlasting,” from 
the extreme west, or Morocco, and whom he calls Abdel Ckader el Mer- 
ghee, is carried back to the seventeenth century, to show in the boy held 
expanse of ink, the star of his destiny—the Lady Elizabeth Perey—going 
to be wedded to Henry Cavendish, styled Earl of Ogle. 

Returning by way of Madrid, the count enters the arena of a bull- 
fight, in order to win favour with a Spanish lady—a feat which is said 
to be historically true; but learning while there, that Lord Ogle had 
died shortly after his marriage with Lady Percy; he thought that a 
chance of fulfilling his destiny again presented itself, and was thus in- 
duced to hasten away to England; but travelling was not in that time 
as in the present day, and shortly after the count had reached Paris, in 
the summer of 1681, the widowed Lady Percy became Lady Elizabeth 
Thynne, being then only fifteen years of age. 

Konigsmark began to doubt the witch’s prophecy; the star of his des- 
tiny had shone twice for others, but was, however, still “pure as un- 
touched snow.” He retired for a time to Sweden where a thousand plans 
were imagined by which he might still accomplish his object. The idea 
crossed him that if the lady became again a widow, he might certainly 
obtain her for his wife, as A had been disposed of against her consent; 
and he resolved upon returning to England to accomplish his designs. 

The remainder of this extraordinary story belongs chiefly to the re- 
cords of the Criminal Court; and the skilful romancer does final justice 
to his unfeeling, albeit adventurous, hero, by causing him to fall beneath 
the revengeful dagger of the much injured Isabella. 


*,* The notices of several other works, among which are some de- 
lightful volumes of poetry by Cuartes Mackay, Sim Courts Linpsay, 
Mr. Snow, and others, are unavoidably deferred. 
































